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PREFACE. 


'  •  - 

The  Reader  camK)t    be  more 
displeased  at  the  inconveniences  which  at- 
tend the  publishing  of  an  extensive  work, 
in  a  detached  manner^  and   at  difierent.  pe- 
riods^ than  the  Author  of  these  disquisitions. 
This  mode  holds  the  ojie  ii|  ^a;  disagreeable 
State  of  suspense^  and  *rt--may  prevent'  the 
Other  from  making  that  kcbuf^j^/^^od  ac- 
ceptable arrangement  of:the>%adt3Q^  barts 
of  his  subject^  which  would  have  been  nKM'e 
practicable^  had  the  whole  been  completed 
before  the  publicationi.    But  the  Author  was 
ignorant^  when  he  began  to  apply  the  analytic 
method  of  reasoning,  to  moral  and  religious 
subjects,  to  what  an  extent  it  might  lead  him ; 
jiof  could  he  conjectore  to  what  a  degree  the 
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attempt  would  meet  with  an  encouraging 
acceptance. 

It  is  twelve  years  since  the  introductory 
treatise  was  sent  to  the  press.  This  tedious 
delay  has  been  extremely  unpleasant,  and 
obviously  injurious  to  the  work.  But  va- 
rious  circumstances  conspired  to  render  it 
inevitable.  Minute  investigations  of  a  moral 
and  religious  nature  arc  not  calculated  for 
popularity.  Nor  is  the  attention  or  appro-^ 
bation  of  the  contemplative  few^to  be  spee- 
dily procured.  It  was  these  considerations 
which  held  the  author  for  some  time  in  sus- 
pense, whether  he  should  venture  to  prose- 
cufeifl*  ct/licttl  entities. 

The.'«ftis(j^KyHtipns  which  are  now  sub* 
mittedlfd  tlie-*cahdour  of  the  public,  were 
pnw/SiftVAyWl^ago,  with  a  view  to  an  early 
publication  :  but  they  were  composed  under 
so  many  unfavourable  circumstances,  arising 
from  personal  indispositions,  and  family  afflic- 
tions, that  he  was  compelled  to  suppress  that 
copy  entirely,  and  submit  to  the  expence 
incurred,  rather  than  to  expose  the  many 
errors  obvious  to  himself,  to  the  public  eye. 
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that  he  might  not  again  trespass  upon 
the  patience  of  his  readers,  he  resolved 
also  not  to  publish  this  more  correct  edi- 
tion, until  the  final  volume,  on  the  character-^ 
istic  excellencies  of  Christianity,  should  be 
in  such  a  state  of  forwardness,  as  would 
enable  him  to  announce  that  it  will  be  pub- 
lished ear/y  in  the  ensuing  spring.  With  that 
volume  will  be  delivered,  to  those  who  may 
honour  the  whole  set  with  a  place  in  their 
library,  an  appropriate  title-page,  denoting 
the.  connection  of  the  different  parts  with 
each  other. 

He  may  farther  urge,  as  an  apologyfpr  the 
extent  of  this  work,  that  from  the  analytic 
method,  brevity  cannot  be  commanded.  Who- 
ever undertakes  to  defend  or  confute  a  par- 
ticular hypothesis,  is,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, master  of  his  own  operationis.  He 
has  it  in  his  power  to  limit  the  boundaries  of 
his  subject ;  to  bring  forward  the  choicest 
of  his  arguments,  and  to  suppress  those 
which  he  deems  to  be  of  an  inferior  im- 
portance. The  analyzer  is  deprived  of 
these  privileges.     He  must  continue  his  re- 
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searches  until  his  own  investigations  are  ex- 
hausted, or  the  analysis  will  be  incomplete ; 
and  those  principles  which  are  requisite  to 
fortn  the  solid  basis  of  speculative  opinions, 
will,  even  in  his  own  conceptions,  remain 
imperfectly  explored.  But  the  analyzer  has 
the  prospect  of  being  indemnified,  for  the 
superior  trouble  which  be  has  taken,  by  esca-^ 
ping  many  errors  to  which  a  partial  view 
of  subjects  must  be  exposed ;  and  by  the 
discovery  of  some  important  facts,  which 
systematic  writers  are  prtone  to  overlook. 

Notwithstanding  his  expectation;  of  being 
somewhat  prolix,  the  author  confesses  that 
his  researches  hive  conducted  him  much 
farther  than  he  could  have  imagined.  He  did 
Df^t  conceive  that  the  theological  part  would 
have  required  so  much  attention.  Although 
the  subject  of  natural  religion  did  not  demand 
particular  enlargement  in  the  present  work, 
it  could  not  be  omitted  with  propriety.  It 
was  introduced  in  order  to  maintain  a  kind 
of  unity  in  his  plan  ;  u/tid  it  furnishes  an 
loipporttmity  of  making  some  observations 
whick  2^pear  of  considerable  importance. 
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ctit$H)ry  view  €)f  ttie  Jtwi^  TdigvoiQ, .  m^mIi^ 
» iiMtmdtfctory  of  thigCht^stku),  would  j^ti^ 
hem  ^ratflkient  f^r  fai^  parjposi^  B^i,  in  ]^^ 
pMtkm  to  the  Mm«t<^r)«%  ^f  ikii  e^q^itltes, 
vfi»  fee  the  toofc  ^iwigiy  tronvitocfcd,  thttt 
Ibis^ispeiis^ota  (teserve^  4ee^  resaatdtuf^t ; 
^e  w<M^  cleatiy  4^)4  be  penseive  «n  iMift-^ 
rt^ing  iimiwmky  through  its  v»ious  pwte ; 
eltoch  «f  tfaetl);  lite  the  rftdii  of  A  cird«> 
tending  to  a  tsetitra;!  p^4it ;  4itid  i^  thiB  ceri'^ 
trai  p0iftt>  are  pi&ted  the  intere^  of  the 
Gentile  i»i^^rld^  as  wdias  t^seof  th^  Jewbh 
naticm^  Thie  aecvi«niilatirig  eviietfces  of  the 
kxiportM!¥ce  of  that  dispet^isattott,  that  it  is 
Tfortliy  of  God,  aod*hat  it^^att*  ffoitiOodi 
amgmCTited  hk  )f^s\itt  as  he  proceeded. 
To  (H»:h  causes  mu^  he  ascribed  tte  extent 
«f  the  disquisition. 


Several  writers  who  have  been  zealous 
to  support  the  credit  of  the  Jewish  history^ 
^ire  manifested  gteat  solicitude  to  confute 
tb6  ^liStecbed  dliifections  of  unbeliettrs; 
and  they  have  displayed  much  learning  an^d 
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soundness  of  judgment  in  their  endeavours. 
But  they  have  proceeded  upon  the  suppo- 
sition^ that  the  objectors  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nature^  contents,  and 
objects  of  the  sacred  records  ;  and  that  no- 
thing further  would  be  requisite,  to  dispose 
them  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  with  an 
even  step,  than  to  remove  certain  obstacles 
which  lay  in  their  way.  It  was  the  con- 
trary supposition  which  induced  the  author, 
to  treat  the  Jewish  dispensation  with  such 
minuteness  of  detail.  He  has  presumed, 
that  very  few  objectors  have  studied  the 
Jewish  history  with  attention  and  impartia- 
lity ;  for  to  readers  of  this  description,  there 
is  every  reason  to  imagine  that  all  the  ob- 
jections advanced  will  appear  trivial.  It 
may  be  acknowledged,  that  some  remaining 
difficulties  require  the  elucidations  of  the 
learned,  while  they  are  impotent  to  silence 
the  Oracles  of  Truth. 


The  evidences  of  a   divine  revelation  arc 
usually  classed  into  two  kinds  ;  the  external. 
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and  the  internal.  The  external  evidence 
depends  entirely  upon  human  testimony ; 
and  the  credibility  of  human  testimony,  rests 
upon  the  opportunities  of  information 
ivhich  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  witness; 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  rightly  to  under- 
stand and  comprehend ;  and  the  integrity  of 
his  heart,  preventing  him  from  being  influr 
enced  by  any  motive  whatever,  to  invent  9 
falsehood,  or  misrepresent  the  truth.  For 
the  external  evidences  relative  to  the  Jew- 
ish history,  we  must  refer  to  other  authors. 
To  have  enlarged  upon  these,  would  hare 
been  a  deviation  from  our  plan ;  which  has 
been  to  investigate  the  moral  history  of 
man ;  to  trace  the  consonance  between 
his  moral  nature,  and  the  obvious  designs  of 
Providence  respecting  him  ;  and  to  prove, 
that  all  the  leading  facts  related  in  the  Jew- 
ish history,  are  worthy  of  our  belief,  from 
their  intrinsic  nature  and  peculiar  charac- 
teristics ;  that  they  are  perfectly  consonant 
w^ith  the  nature,  state,  and  exigencies,  of 
the  human  race;  and  that  they  pe^j-fectly 
harmonize  with  the  most  rational  conceptions 
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which  can  Ibe  iotmeA  k^  the  petlfecd^MiS  mA 
piovideiice  of  tSod-  IWis  interned  *vi*- 
deiice^  cotinected  with  the  ^xtem&t,  ^rmik 
an  union  not  easily  to  be  resisted  ;  and  it  18 
most  worthy  of  being  received,  for  it  ft 
the  •confirmia^tion  of  principles,  whida  aw 
the  only  preservativeis  against  the  horrors  ef 
superstition  on  the  one  band,  and  the  ^!rtm^ 
Vag&ttcies  of  scepticism  on  the  other. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  the  aut^m' 
was  resolved  to  apply  to  no  other  source  df 
information,  than  to  the  Sacred  Oracles  thefii- 
selves.  He  is  fully  convinced,  that  a  revek^ 
tion  fr<Mn  heaven  cannot  be  so  obscure  in 
it*  essential  points,  as  absolutely  to  demand 
the  assistance  of  the  Literati,  however  set- 
viceable  this  assistance  teay  be  in  articlefe  of 
inferior  consideration ;  or  necessaiy  to  com- 
bat  those  objections  which  may  arise  from 
ignorance,  and  misconceptions,  in  their  va- 
rious branches. 


There  wouid  not  be  much  extrayagance 
in  the  apprehension,  that  many  pious  anfd 
zealous  Christians  are  not  acquainted  with 
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t^  liistory  of  die  Old  Testament,  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  which  it  desen^es  ; 
CHT  iStiey  would  peruse  it  widi  greater  plea-^ 
Mie,  and  treat  it  ^th  more  respect 

The  indiHereoce  with  whidi  this  dispensa^*  \ 
don  has  been  too  generally  treated^  even 
by  diose  who  deem  it  of  a  divine  origin,  may 
perhaps  he  ascribed  to  confused  and  imper-^ 
feet  ideas  respecting  its  immediate  object ; 
and  tfaeae,  again,  may  proceed  from  an  appa« 
rent  defect  m  die  arrangement  of  the  mate^^ 
jmls  wych  compose  the  Jewish  historyi 
The  Sacred  Records  are  journals  of  various 
events,  with  all  the  peculiarities  attending 
4ibeffl  as  they  arose.  Histories  nation^  «std 
^rsonal,  instituticms  civil  and  reUgious,  ^a*- 
tural  occurrences,  miraculous  interposition^, 
conquests,  defeats,  obedie2aK:e»  disobedietice, 
trangressions,  tbreatenings,  rewards,  -puniBh-* 
ments.  Pagan  rites,  Jewish  corruptions ;  these 
are  related  with  great  simplidty,  but  in  a  style 
and  manner  very  different  from  modem  com- 
positions. The  objeot  of  the  historians  was  to 
perpetuate  important  events,  establish  imporr 
tant  doctrines,  deeply  to  impress  the  minds  of 
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a  perverse  people,  with  a  sense  of  their  dutied 
and  their  privileges  ;  and  to  preserve  them 
from  the  contaminations  of  their  idolatrous 
neighbours,  to  which  they  were  exposed 
for  a  series  of  ages.  But  to  answer  such 
purposes,  no  other  order  was  necessary  or 
practicable,  than  the  order  of  time.  This 
mass  of  materials,  however,  so  heteroge- 
neous to  us  in  its  appearance,  contains  incon- 
testable evidences  of  wisdom  more  than  hu- 
man, in  the  execution  of  a  plan  worthy  of 
the  Deity ;  and  truths  in  which  the  whole 
rational  creation  is  equally  interested.  But 
these  important  subjects  are  blended  toge- 
ther, in  a  manner  which  embarrasses  a  super- 
ficial reader,  and  with  various  other  sub- 
jects, in  which  we  seem  to  have  no  inte- 
rest The  author  hopes  that  many  of  these 
difficulties  will  be  effectually  removed,  sim- 
ply ,by  arrangements  more  adapted  to  moidern 
readers  ;  and  by  his  having  collected  ihi 
a  more  conspicuous  point  of  view,  sub- 
jects which,  in  the  current  history,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  intervention 
pf  adventitious  matter;  The  mercantile  reader 
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will  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  when 
he  intimates,  that  he  has  attempted  to  digest 
the  miscellaneous  contents  of  a  day  book^ 
into  a  methodized  ledger. 

The  particular  object  which  the  author 
had  in  view,  when  he  applied  himself  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Old  Testament  with  attention, 
was,  that  he  might  extract  and  arrange 
those  doctrines  respecting  religion  and 
morality,  which  were  correspondent  to  the 
principles  investigated  in  his  Ethical  dis- 
quisitions; and  this  circumstance  has,  at 
the  same  time,  enabled  him  to  trace  the  har- 
mony that  pervades  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing the  great  diversity  of  the  parts ; 
and  ^Iso  the  relation  of  this  whole  to  the 
common  interests  of  mankind. 

It  would,  at  all  times,  have  been  desirable 
to  render  the  moral  history  of  the  world, 
which  is  contained  in  these  Sacred  Records, 
more  intelligible,  pleasing,  and  instructive 
to  biblical  readers.  But  at  the  present 
period,  the  pious  ardour  which  is  diffused 
oyer    these    happy   lands,    the    unanimity 
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with  which  Christians^  of  every' denemina^ 
tion^  exert  themselves  to  commimicate  light 
and  knowledge  to  the  i^gans  in  distant  re^ 
gions^  and  to  instruct  those  who  are  nearly 
as  ignorant  as  Pagans^  at  home,  render  every 
attempt  to  remove  some  of  the  obscurities 
which  hang,  like  a  mist,  over  the  Divine 
Book,  of  pecuHar  importatice.  The  petk>d 
k  approaching^  and  must  arrive,  i^  which 
that  Book  will  become  perfectly  ini:eUigibl« 
to  beUevers>  perfectly  rational  to  cube- 
levers,  and  most  acceptable  to  those  who 
sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death; 
and  happy  is  every  one  who  can  aecelef  ate 
its  arrival. 
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Religion  is  every  thing,  or  it  is  nothing.  It 
is  tbi?  one.  thing  needful,  or  it  is  a  phantom 
of  the  brain.  If  a  being  of  beings  exist,  who 
possess  the  power, .  and  the  disposition,  to  inter* 
fere  i^  the  concerns  of  mortals,  and  who  are 
perpetually  engaged  in  conferring  favours,  or 
ijQflicJtiQg  evils,  a  most  important  connection,  a 
telatidnship  exists  also,  which  no  human  being 
can  dissolve,  or  elude  ;  and  it  becomes  au  act 
of  the  highest  prudence  to  turn  this  connection 
to  the  best  account  Our  earnest  enquiries 
should|  therefore,  be  into  the  reality  of  such  an 
9xis|te^Cj^  and  agency,  and  in  what  manner  we 
shall  be  Itble  to  secure  the  complacency,  or  avert 
the  displeasure  of  these  beings :    and  we  shall 

* 

naturally  be  induced  to    shape    our  conduct^ 
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according  to  the  ideas  we  may  form  of  their 
character  and  requisitions. 

That  a  being,  or  beings,  exist  superior  to 
Man,  and  exert  an  influence  over  him,  has 
been  tlie  universal  opinion  in  all  ages.  .  No 
country  has  been  totally  destitute  of  some;  spe- 
cies  of  religion,  or  of  superstitious  rites  ;  which 
confirms  the  universality  of  the  opinion.  But  it 
IS  on  this  point  alone  that  mankind  have  been 
unanimous.  The  notions  entertained  respect- 
ing the  number  of  these  deities,  their  charactersg 
their  offices,  their  demands,  the  extent  of  their 
power,  have  been  infinitely  diversified,  and  most 
contradictory  to  each  other;  and  this  diversity 
of  opinions  has  lead  to  correspondent  ao' 
tions,  which  have  had  a  momentous  influence 
upon  the  moral  world,  and  largely  contributed 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  human 
race. 

We^have,  upon  a  formec  occasion,  traced  some 
of  the  evils  arising  from  absurd  and  supersti^ 
tious  notions  of  Religion.  We  have  also  com* 
bated  the  inferences  which  philosophic  atheism 
has  drawn  from  these ;  and  we  have  endeavoured 
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to  prove,  that  a  total  abnegation  of  Religion 
would  become  a  source  of  greater  evilis,  thau 
those  which  this  philosophy  professes  to  dreads 
We  proceeded  to  show,  that  there  are  senti* 
ments  entertained  respecting  Religion,  which 
are  most  conducive  to  human  happiness  ;  such 
as  perfectly  ^correspond  with  the  state,  exigen- 
cies, powers,  capacities  of  man,  and  form  the 
basis  of  that  felicity  to  which  he  ardiehtly  as- 
pires.  We  observed  that  a  Religion  of  this  de- 
scription  must  be  consonant  with  the  reason  of 
all  rational  beings )  that  it  must  exert  a  similar 
influence  upon  all  its  votaries; — it  must  cherish 
the  pleasant  affections  of  love,  gratitude,  ad- 
miration, reverence,  and  hope ; — it  must  be  cal- 
culated to  administer  consolation  to  every  sin- 
cere worshipper,  in  every  situation  of  life  ; — it 
must  accord  with  the  social  character  of  man  ;— 
it  must  authorize  the  expectation  of  more  ex- 
alted happiness  than  this  world  can  bestow. 
'  ..Iff  a  subsequent  Disquisition,  we  endeavoured 
'to  prove,  that  rational  Religion  not  only 
administers  personal  consolations,  but  it  places 

I  before  us  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  prac- 

B  2    , 
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tice  of  all  those  moral  and  social  duties  upon 

wbil^li  social  happiness  depends.    It  teaches  u^ 

to  adore  one  universal  sovereign^  who  loves  vir<f 

Jtue,  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  conduct, 

is  wise  and  just  to  punish  and  reward ;  and  who  i^ 

jpbe  benevolent  father  of  the  whole  human  r^ce* : 

In  the  Disquisitions  to  which  ^  reference  i^ 

now  made,  we  confined  our  attention   to   the 

natural  effects  of  these  principles  upon  the  mind, 

and  th^ir  tendency  to  annihilate  human  misery ! 

And  froip  the  ^bpve  statements  a  very  importan| 

question  presents  itse)f,  '^  What  are  theevid^Q(# 

upon  which  the  above  desirable  principle  fgf 

founded  ?    A  deep  and  permanent  conviction  of 

* 

their  reality  is  necessary  to  give  them  the  a^peiir 
dency  over  inferior  pursuits;  Nothinjj^en^ng^ 
action  so  much  as  the  prcvaknc^jof  doubt ;  \^4 
nothing  invigorates  equally  with  hop^   ^  B^t 
hope,  to  be  continually  active^  must  be  inspired 
by  a  conviction  that  has  a  solid  basis  :  w4  ^ 
is  most  desirable  that  doubts  should  appefMf  to  ; 
be  as  ropposite  to  reason  as  they  are  inimici^ 
to  inward  tranquillity. 
MThen  sensible  objects  affect  the  mindi 
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exhtenct  is  not  doubted,  and  we  presutne  that 
their  qualities  are  known  to  us ;  but,  whatever 
is  not  the  object  of  our  senses,  can  alone  be- 
ceme  impressive  through  the  medium  of  MigC 
This  belief  can  alone  be  distinguished  from  a 
ine're  creiature  of  the  imagination,  by  its  being 
fiynnded  upon  competent  evidence,  which  it  is 
more  rational  to  admit  than  to  reject.  The 
question  i^  Does  such  evidence  exist?  Why 
may  we  not  suspect,  that  the  most  favour- 
jdile  ^ntiments  of  Religion  are  merely  opi* 
fnoM,  like  those  entertained  by  the  Pagan 
world  concerning  their  gods  ?  Why  ought  they 
Bottobe  rejected  also  as  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which,  although  they  may  be  more  pleasing, 
aie  equally  delusive  ?  These  questions  are  per- 
tinent^ and  demand  a  serious  consideration* 

But,  before  we  proceed  to  an  immediate 
answer,^  it  may  be  proper  to  ask  in  return,  what 
ilegree  of  evidence  will  prove  satisfactory  ?  In 
Older  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  ought  not  the 
Quad  of  the  inquirer  to  be  contented  with  such 
tvideuces  of  the  consonance  of  the  above  rdi- 
ffOQs  sentiments  with  truth,  as  are  universally 
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allowed  to  be  sufficient  encouragements  to  pursue 
good,  by  any  other  means  ?     No  one  has  ever 
demanded  absolute  demonstration  in  what  con- 
cerns his  secular  affairs.     High  degrees  of  pro^ 
babilUy  are  always  sufficient  to  encourage  tlie 
mind  to   the  most  arduous  undertakings.     We 
are  incessantly  forming  plans  and  projects  which 
cannot  promise  a  certainty  of  success.     A  re* 
luctance  therefore  to  admit  the  truths  of  religion^ 
without  absolute  demonstration,  has  a  very  sus* 
picious  appearance.  The  virtuous  principle  must 
be  very  low  in  the  barometer  of  that  man,  who 
will  not  cultivate  a  contented  and  patient   dis- 
position of  mind;  who  will  not  be  temperate, 
diligent,  frugal,  chaste,  without  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  some  tremendous  punishment  hereafter, 
for  the  neglect  of  these  virtues ;  or  of  an  im- 
mense reward  for  the  observance  of  them  ;  and 
he  that  would  resolve  to  be  unjust,  oppressive, 
or  cruel,  if  he  were  not  terrified  by  the  appre- 
hensions  of   future    condemnation,   is  a   very 
worthless  member  of  society.    Vice  has  never 
demonstrated  to  her  profligate  votaries,  that  she 
<:ould  conununicate  happiness.     They  always 
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act  upon  trust,  when  tbey  purdue  her  pleasures, 
and  they  are  always  deceived ;  which  has  never 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  with  the  man  of  true 
piety ;  and  this  affords  a  presumption,  that  his 
principles  of  action  are  founded  upon  a  more 
solid  basis.  If  therefore  we  can  adduce  argu- 
ments to  prove^  that  the  sentiments  of  religion 
stated  in  the  preceding  Disquisition^  are  equally 
certain  with  the  most  prevalent  inducements,  by 
which  mankind  are  constantly  influenced,  every 
lational  being  must  confess,  that  he  relinquishes 
bis  rationality,  if  he  do  not  act  upon  them  with 
a  similar  assiduity.  4 

When  the  christian  philosopher  attempts  to 
prove  the  truth  of  religion^  he  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  natural  and  reoeakd  religion.  The 
first  is  confined  to  such  conceptions  of  a  Deity 
as  may  be  formed  by  contemplating  the  works 
.  of  nature,  which  accord^^with  our  reason^  and 
I  ^  which  reason  itself^  under  advantageous  circum- 
staBces^  might  be  able  to  discover  The  know- 
ledge of  God  by  Rcochtkny  is  not  confined 
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simply  to  t^e  being  and  attributes. of  Deity,: bu^ 
extendi  to  a  supernatural  comniunicatioB. '  ftonfi 
heaven,  which  has  a  respect  to  scfme  9gecifi<{ 
commands  to  man,  or  to  the  I0anife8tatie&:-of 
particular* plans  and  designs  of ;  the  t|nivers&l  go* 
veraor  concerning  him.  It  is  sup|>osed  to  pro* 
mulgat^  important  truths,  unknown  to  a  wprlc} 
immersed  in  ignorance ;  and  which  the  most 
enlightened  minds  either  had  not^  or  cpuld  no^ 
have  discovered. 

» 

^  The  subject  therefore  divides  itself  into  two 
parts ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  above  distioof 
tions,  we  shall,  in  our  first  Disquisition,  attend  t9 
those  evidences  of  the  being  and  perfections  of 
deity,  which  are.founded  upon  natural  princtples, 
and  approve  themselves  to  the  understanding; 
and  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  the  sentiments 
of  Religion  most  conducive  to  human  happin£ss» 
and  influential  to  the .  practice  of  every  virtue, 

are  consonant  with  the  truest  reason.     We  sbal 

•  •-. 

afterwards  examine,  whether  they  be  not  tl 
immediate  objects  of  a  divine  revelation. 


L 
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ORi 


The  eoidences  of  the  Being  and  moral  perfections  of 

a  Deity  ^  dedudblefrom  the  works  of  nature f  and 

encourc^ng  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 

**  He  tllBt  oometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  iB,  and  that 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.*' 

Heb.xi.T«iflL 
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is  not  our  object  to  enquire  whether  the 
itiroents  which  are  classed  under  natural  reli- 
)n  have  been  discovered,  or  could  have  been 
covered,  by  the  powers  of  reason  alone, 
mitting  the  first  conceptions  of  true  reli- 
n  to  have  been  derived  from  a  divine  revela- 
^,  the  reason  of  man  must  be  convinced  that 
y  are  worthy  of  God.  It  perceives  at  once 
tr  infinite  superiority  to  absurd  extravagances 
paganism,  and  confirms  our  belief  in  revela* 
^  by  the  consonance  of  its  doctrines  with  the 
iciples  of  reason. 

ti  subjects  of  human  science  every  one  per- 
fc^es  the  distinction  between  discoveries  made^ 
L  a  perception  of  the  truth  of  these  disco- 
ies.  The  architect  designs  and  executes ; 
multitude  approve  and  adniire,  what  they 
ild  not  have  planned.  The  profound  Phi- 
opher  alone  may  be  competent  to  the  inves- 
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tigations  of  science ;  a  man  of  common  undep 
standing  will  be  able  to  profit  by  his  investi* 
gations.  If  the  most  desirable  views  of  reli- 
gion be  in  conformity  with  the  first  principles 
of  reason,  it  is  of  inferior  importance  whether 
they  were,  or  cotM  have  been,  discovered  by  the 
-exercise  of  intellect;  or  whether  they  were 
revealed  by  that  being,  who  gave  to  man  those 
powers  of  intellect,  by  which  he  is  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  supernatural  interpositioad, 
the  pretensions  of  imposture^  and  the  visio&s  of 
fana  ticks. 

As  our  chief  attention  will  be  directedi  ia 
these  theological  disquisitions^  to  the  gntnd 
objects  of  an  immediate  revelation,  we  propose 
to'tneat  the  article  before  usi  with  all  possible 
brevity.  The  analytical  method  which  we  have 
adopted,  cannot  be  prosecuted  to  its  due  extent, 
in  scrutinizing  the  natural  alignments  for  fix 
existence  of  an  intelligent  first  cause.  Far 
every  thing  that  exists  in  the  immensity  of  spbce 
would  present  its  claims.  The  author's  sole 
motives  for  introducing  this  Disquisition^  were 
a  desire  of  preserving  an  unity  in  his  plan;  and 
the  hopes  that  his  observations^  which  re8t>ect 
the :  distinctions  subsisting  in  the  divine  'attrt^ 
butes;  although  they  may  appear  to  be  novels  wlU 
not  be  considered  as  unimportant^       ^ 


» 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS  ON  WHICH 
A  SELIEf  IN  T|IE  3EIN&  AND  PERFECTIONS 

OF  GOD  IS  Ft)UND£D. 


Philosophical  Theists  uiiite  in  contempla* 
ting.  God  as  one,  living,  intelligent^  ^spiritual^ 
imnlutable,  operative,  and  happy  being;  t;he 
source  of  all  other  beings :  whose  existence  is 
from  eternity  :  whose  presence  is  universal ; 
whose  pow^r  is  irresistible:  whose  knowledge 
embraces  all  real  ^d  possible  exiistences :  whosq 
wisdom  is  unerring :  whose  goodness  is  as  ifn- 
bounded  as  his  power  and  his  wisdom  ;  extefidn 
ing  to  every  proper  object  in  universal  nature. . 

Thefsts  maintain,  tha^t  these  sentiments  of 
deity  are  not  the  hypothetic  visions  of  the  bral^ 
but  that  they  are  sqpported  by  all  the  evideqce^ 
which  the  immensity  of  the  subject,  uAd  the 
contracted  limits  of  the  human  faculties,  will 
tSL^jpciiU    They  are  emhrao^d,  bepwsa^  tbey  alone 
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can  satisfactorily  explain  the  various  and  wonder-* 
ful  pbsenomena  in  nature ;  because  they  are  most 
consoh'ng  in  themselves^  and  most  correspondent 
with  the  existence  and  state  of  moral  agents. 

From  the  many  arguments  with  which  they 
support  these  doctrines^  we  shall  select  the  fol** 
lowing. 

When  we  contemplate  the  Universe,  we  con- 
template a  most  extensive,  curious,  and  complica- 
ted  system,  which  bears  innumerable  marks  of 
design  in  its  conformation  ;  and  as  naturally  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  designing  cause,  as  any  well- 
contrived  machine  of  human  construction,  indi- 
cates a  contriver.  Nor  would  it  be  more  ab- 
surd to  deny  design,  in  the  latter  case,  than  it  is  in 
the  former,  were  the  nature  of  the  workmanship 
found,  upon  comparison,  to  be  merely  equal.  If 
therefore,  the  former  be  infinitely  more  surprising, 
extensive,  complicated,  and  effective,  than  the 
latter,  the  absurdity  of  the  denial  is  proportion* 
ably  increased.  It  is  irrational  to  acknowledge 
an  intelligent  cause  in  the  formation  of  an 
Orrery,  and  refuse  it  to  the  formation  of  heavenly 
bodies,  which  it  so  imperfectly  represents, 

• .  The  more  we  contemplate  the  system  of  na* 
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turCf  and  the  more  intimate  our  acquaintance 
becomes  with  its  different  parts,  the  more  forcir 
bly  are  we  struck  with  indications  of  design  ;  of 
wisdom  in  the  plan,  power  in  the  execution^ 
goodness  in  the  object;  and  the  more  are  our 
evidences  multiplied,  of  the  existence  of  a  >cfe- 
iignmg  Cause,  who  is  wise,  powerful^  and  good« 


As  the  inanimate  creation  indicates  a  certaia 
arrangement  of  different  and  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials, endowed  with  various  properties,  corres« 
pendent  to  the  rank  in  which  they  exist,  and 
contributing  to  the  unity  of  the  whole;  and  as 
these  materials  contain  no  marks  of  self-existenc^ 
or  of  natural  activity,  it  is  rational  to  consider 
the  material  world  as  a  production  ;  and  as  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  cause  distinct  from,  and  superior  ta 
itself. 

As  organized  bodies,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal^  manifest  a  vitality,  which  is  not  necessarily 
iaherent  in  matter ;  as  they  are  endowed  with 
numerous  diversities  and  gradations  in  powers 
and  faculties,  which  have  no  affinity  with  the 
accidental  arrangements  of  matter,  it  is  most 
rationfd  to  ascribe  their  existence  to  an 
higlj^r.origim  i 
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*  The  perpetual  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
material  world ;  the  production,  dissoltttidn^  and 
f  e-production,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life;  demon* 
itrate  that  E.  iUtty  does,  not  necessarily' belong 
to  them ;  and  that  the  ascription  of  this  attribute 
to  them  is  arbitrary  and  conjeicturaU  '  IP^QHV  be 
not  eternal,  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  tlhejslHhiit 
bave  a  cause  prior  to  themselves.  Notwidb- 
standing  the  most  extended  coacatiaation  that 
inay  e^fiist  in  the  series  of  prqductions,  effects 
succeeding  to  their  causes  ^broiigh  iQC&lculaJ&le 
ages;  yet  the  mind  must  ultimately  repose  itself 
in  ^f.rit  Cause  ;  who,  being  uncaused,  mu^t  exist 
from  eternity.  If  matter,  have  no  appaient 
claim  to  existence  from  eternity^  of  which  (here 
is  not  one  vestige  in  its  nature,  and  if  itcoiild 
iiot  create  itself^  it  must  have  received  its  eaust- 
ence  from  a  Being,  whose  nature  ^3  different  And 
superior. 


To  a  Being  who  exists,  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  matter,  we  ascribe  the  attribute  of 
Spirituality. 


'  All  material  forms  depend  upon  the  arrange- 
inent  of  their  parts,  and  the  dissolution  of-  these 
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forms  proceeds  from  the  dissolution  of  their 
parts ;  the  Being,  therefore,  who  is  superior  to 
matter,  not  consisting  of  parts,  must  possess  a 
nature  free  from  dissolution.  No  supposable 
change  can  alter  his  mode  of  existence,  or  dis- 
solve his  being :  therefore,  no  law  of  his  nature 
can  prevent  his  being  eternally  as  he  is. 


By  ascribing  the  works  of  creation  to  this  un» 
caused  £eing,  we  acknowledge  that  he  possesses 
pow,er  equal  to  the  production  ;  the  marks 
of  design -stamped  upon  the  works  of  creation, 
indicate  that  this  powerful  Agent  is  not  an  un- 
meaning, unintelligent  Agent,  but  that  he  must 
possess  wisdom  and  knowledge,  equal  to  the 
tjuidertaking. 


This  intelligent  Cause,  not  being  subjected  to 
any  of  the  laws  of  that  matter  which  lie  himself 
created ;  nor  to  any  superior  power,  for  all 
power  is  an  emanation  from  him ;  and  not  being 
necessitated  to  exist  in  one  part  of  boundless 
space,  more  than  in  another,  there  can  be  no 
natural  impediment  to  his  omnipresence.  If 
creation  imply  the  operative  presence  of  the 
#rwtor,  and  if  created  beings  exist  through  ^ 
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infinitude  of  space,   his  presence  must  be  uni- 
versaL  . 


His  knowledge  accompanying  all  bis  works, 
and  tbese  being  infinite,  he  must  be  omniscient. 


When  we  contemplate  the  wonderful  adap- 
tation of  various  parts  of  the  system  to  each  other, 
and  the  harmonious  result  which  characterized 
the  whole,  our  minds  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  marks  of  wisdom  and  active  intelligence, 
inscribed  upon  every  part,  which  fully  manifest 
an  imitjf  in  the  whole.  The  more  extensive  our 
knowledge  is  of  the  productions  in  nature,  the 
more  extensive  does  his  fVJsdom  jaLppear ;  and  if 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  are  infi- 
nite, we  must  infer  that  his  wisdom  is  infinite 
also. 

In  like  manner,  wherever  we  remark  that  the 
exertions  of  power,  and  the  execution  of  plans, 
indicate  some  us^ul  purpose,  we  form  concep- 
tions of  that  wisdom  which  not  merely  indicates 
skill,  but  which  manifests  Goodness.  We  conclude 
that  the  Being  who  forms  purposes  of  good, 
must  possess  a  goodness  of  character.  The  more 
these  purposes  are  displayed  in  the  diversities  of 
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creation,  and  in  its  established  laws,  the  more 
conspicuous  is  the  union  of  benignity  with  wis* 
dom,  in  the  productions  of  an  intelligent  agent. 


Not  being  in  subjection  to  his  own  produc- 
tionsi  being  superior  to  all  foreign  opposition,  and 
his  wisdom  invariably  discerning  what  is  best, 
the  Will  of  this  intelligent  cause  must  be  wise^ 
immutable^  and  above  controul. 


Being  incapable  of  deceiving  or  of  injuring 
the  meanest  or  the  most  exalted  of  his  creatures ; 
having  a  right,  by  the  law  of  creation,  to  obe- 
dience to  every  duty  enjoined,  upon  his  intelli- 
gent creatures ;  knowing  the  full  extent  of  their 
powers,  and  viewing  them  with  the  eye  of  a 
benevolent  source  of  their  existence,  he  cannot  be 
unjmt^  either  in  his  requisitions  or  his  punish- 
ments. 


Not  deriving  his  perfections  from  any  one ; 
knowing,  without  possibility  of  mistake,  in  what 
perfection  consists,  and  possessing  wisdom  to 
grivc  it  the  preference  to  the  contrary,  his  per- 
tections  must  be  as  boundless  and  uninterrupted, 

'         c  2 
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fts  bis  knowledge,  his  wisdom,  and  his  will.  Thus 
as  no  interposition  of  matter  can  circumscribe 
his  'existence ;  as  no  part  of  space  can  refuse  hb 
presence ;  as  no  intellectual  defect  can  obscure 
his  knowledge;  as  no  power  can  resist  the  source 
of  all  power ;  as  no  will  can  controul  his,  who 
gave  to  every  being  the  power  to  will ;  as  be 
must  prefer  perfection  to  imperfection,  as  deci* 
dedly  as  he  discerns  the  distinctions ;  the  neces- 
sary result  is,  that  this  great  first  Cause  vmtt 
possess  eoery  possible  perfection. 


\ 


As  to  enjoy  existence  is  the  incessant  desiie 
of  every  created  being ;  for  it  is  this  enjoyment 
ailone  which  renders  existence  a  blessing ;  as  he 
himself  has  implanted  these  desires  in  all  seih 
sitive  and  conscious  beings,  and  has  pointed 
out  to  intelligent  beings  the  way  to  procure  it; 
this  Being  must  know  in  what  happiness  consists; 
he  must  know  its  indispensable  value,  and  he 
must  enjoy  it  to  an  extent  as  unbounded  as  hii 
own  perfections. 


These  attributes  and  perfections  prove  to  m 
the  tmty  of  the  divine  nature.  The  suppositim 
6f  two  or  more  etemat,  self-existent,    neoes- 
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saiily  existent^  independeitti  omnipresent  beings ; 
possessing  equal  power^  wisdom,  and  goodness^ 
is  absurd  and  contradictory.  If  one  be  equal  to 
every  possible  production^  the  otbera  would  be 
unnecessary ;  might  remain  inert  without  any 
deficiency  in  the  creation;  and  the  attribute 
of  necessary  existence,  respecting  them,  would 
be  annihilated. 


Although  our  minds  be  lost  in.  wonder  and 
astonishment,  when  we  employ  their  faculties 
upon  the  unoriginated  existence,  the  spirituality, 
omnipresence,  omniscience,  and  universal  irre* 
sistible  energy  of  the  one  intelligent.  Cause,  yet 
cmr  embarrassment  is  the  natural,  and  necessary^ 
result  of  the  infinite  dispro{K)rtion  between  our 
powers,  and  the  subjects  they  contemplate..  Ei-» 
nite  conceptions  cannot  possibly  grasp  the  wlKile 
of  what  is.  infinite.  But.  incomprehensibility 
implies  no  other  contradiction,  than  that  wiiich 
would  consist  in  pretending  to  fathom  it« ,  These 
sentiments  oppose  not  any  one  principle  of  reat 
son.  Our  reason  confesses  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting them,  in  order  to  explain  the  phseno- 
mena  of  the  uatuiral  and  moral  world.  The 
more  we  exercise  our  rational  Acuities.;  the 
more  we' attend,  inqwre,  re^^t,   invefti^te^ 
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contempbte,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  discover 
the  necessity  of  a  6rst  Cause ;  the  more  nume- 
tons  will  be  the  proofs  of  his  existence ;  and 
with  the  greater  confidence  will  our  judgements 
decide  that  there  is  a  God,  possessing  every 
natural  and  moral  excellence.  These  senti- 
ments are  founded  upon  the  indisputable  axioms, 
^  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause ;  that  the 
cause  must  be  adequate  to  the  effect ;  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  cause  is  known  by  the  nature 
of  the  effect.  Such  are  the  principles  univer- 
sally received,  whenever  human  plans,  and  hu- 
man inventions,  become  the  subjects  of  inves- 
tigation. In  no  case  whatever,  do  we  lefuse 
to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  agent, 
where  the  workmanship  abounds  with  marks  of 
intelligence  and  design  :  and  as  the  signatures 
of  skill,  in  the  most  exquisite  productions  of 
the  human  species,  are  confessedly  inferior  to 
the  lowest  productions  in  nature,  the  arguments 
in  proof  of  the  operations  of  an  intelligent  first 
cause,  acquire  a  force  proportionate  to  tbedif* 
ference. 


The  above  concise  summary  is  sufficient  to 
show,  thata  belief  in  a  great  first  Caqse,  possessing 
every  possible  perfection,  and  the  source  of  tU 
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existence^  is  not  an  irrational  belief; — that  it  has 
not  the  character  or  appearance  of  being  the  crea- 
ture  of  the  imagination,  or  a  mere  vision  of  the 
brain ; — that  it  is  founded  upon  much  surer  prin- 
ciples, than  those  which  peopled  the  Heathen 
nations  with  multitudes  of  deities,  of  various  and 
opposite  powers  and  propensities ;— -that  such  a 
being  is  not  the  production  of  fear,  nor  is  he  a  frail 
creature,  elevated  to  deification  by  servile  flattery, 
or  even  by  a  spirit  of  gratitude ;  nor  is  he  the  per- 
sonification of  qualities  and  attributes,  which  ig- 
norance had  finally  mistaken  for  real  existences ; 
nor  can  the  existence  of  such  a  being  be  ascribed 
to  any  other  cause  of  credulity,  which  had  such 
an  empire  over  the  regions  of  Paganism.  Our 
belief  is  founded  on  rational  principles ;  will 
stand  the  test  of  reason ;  and  is  surrounded  with 
evidences,  of  which  every  other  hypothesis  is 
totally  destitute.  The  notion  that  the  universal 
system  of  nature  exists,  by  an  eternally  blind, 
unintended  succession,  is  as  extravagant  as  it  is 
hypothetical.  It  is  a  mere  assertion  without  a 
single  argument  for  its  support,  and  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  every  phasnomenon  in  nature.  To  assert 
that  the  world  was  made  G^  chance,  is  to  attri- 
bute an  infinitude  of  power  to  a  word  without  a 
meaning.  It  is  to  suppose  that  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  atoms,  possesses  all  the  secrets 
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of  infinite-intelligence ;  and  that  a  power  which 
has  never  been  suspected  of  building  the  cbttagt 
of  a  peasant^  has  built  the  Universe! 


We  have  thus  taken  a  general  survey  of  the 
prbofS)  on  which  the  belief  of  the  Theist  isfound'^ 
ed.  These  arguments  would  receive  infinite  forced 
could  the  immense  extent  of  the  subject  pemvit 
us  to  particularize*  Nay,  a  minute  attention  to 
a^y  part  of  this-  vast  creation,  which  might  be 
selected  for  our  researches,  would  manifest  to  us 
innumerable  traces  of  exquisite  skill,  to  effect 
the  purposes  of  benevolence.  There  is  not  any 
one  subject  of  knowledge,  in  which  the  attentive 
and  unprejudiced  mind  does  not  perceive  the 
marks  of  wisdom,  at  ev^ry  stage  of  its  progress; 
and  the  greatest  proficients  will  be  the  most  for^' 
ward  to  confess,  that  evidences  multiply  beyond 
the  power  of  calculation*  All  the  occupations 
of  intellect  consist  in  making  perpetual  discove- 
ries in  the  state,  properties,  relations^  connexions^ 
accordances,  and  beneficial  influences,  which 
txist  in  the  subjects  of  every  branch  of  sciencse. 

But  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  sinntply  re- 
ferring to  the  subject  which  has  been  o<eciipyifig 
go  much  of  our  attention ;  in  treating  of  w4bfieh, 
every  page  is  replete  with  evidences  ^ata  B^q; 
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e&hts  iia&nktly  superioF  to  man.  The  whole 
fai»toi»y  of  human  beings^  and  of  the  develope-^ 
ment  of  their  nM>ral  and  intellectual  powers ; — 
their  primitive  state  of  imbecility  and  ignorance, 
contrasted  with  their  ability  to  make  unlimited 
advances  in  every  thing  desirable  and  useful,  and 
to  work  their  way  through  numberless'  impedi<» 
liients^  to  those  improvements  which  ornament 
and  dignify  their  nature ; — the  passions  and  affec- 
tions with  which  they  are  endowed,  to  stimulate 
themtoaction; — tlie provision  made  for  theremedy 
of  those  errors  and  evils,  which  an  ignorant  or  a 
perverse  abuseof  their  free  agency  occasion;— their 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  nice  adaptations  of 
these  to  the  many  contingencies  to  which  they  arc 
subjected ;— the  infinite  superiority  of  Man  to 
every  other  being  on  the  globe,  approaching  to 
the  dignity  of  superior  intelligences ; — the  rich 
abundance  of  the  means  of  good,  which  is  spread 
before  him,  and  the  diversified  sources  of  hi»  en- 
joyment; — hisbeingconstituted  amoral  agent  ;— 
and  his  perceptions  of  that  line  of  conduct,  and  of 
those  duties,  which  constitute  individual  and 
social  welfare; — the  refined  affections  of  which 
he  is  made  susceptible,  by  which  he  is  attached 
to  his  associates  by  the  most  delicate  ties,  and 
which  are  in  exercise  according  to  the  degrees 
of  merit  in  the  object,  expectancy  of  good,  or 
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sense  of  obligation  ; — his  capacity  to  search  after 
a  great  first  Cause,  and  to  entertain  conceptions 
of  him  in  the  plenitude  of  excellence,  arrayfed 
in  such  attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, as  are  calculated  to  inspire  the,  love  and 
admiration  of  all  intelligent  creatures ;  such  as 
implant  confidence  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  encourage  the  brightest  hopes,  under 
the  deepest  sense  of  demerits ; — are  phsnomena 
not  to  be  explained  by  any  other  principle^  than 
by  the  admission  that  we  were  created,  and  thus 
richly  endowed,  by  an  intelligent^  wise^  and  bene- 
Jicent  FIRST  caus£  ! 
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CHAPTER  IL 


ON  THE  DISTINCTIONS,  AND  GRADATIONS  OF 

EXCELLENCE,    IN  THE  DIVINE 

ATTRIBUTES. 

According  to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
Nature  and  Attributes  of  God,  a  distinction  pre- 
sents itself,  between  the  attributes  essential  to 
his  beings  and  mode  of  existence  ;  such  as  eternity, 
or  self-existence,  spirituality,  omnipresence  ;  and 
the  attributes  which  belong  to  him  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Creator.  He  possesses  the  former,  by 
what  may  be  termed  a /^%^ica/ necessity,  uncon- 
nected with  his  productions,  or  with  any  plan 
respecting  creation.  The  others  are  strictly  vela- 
the  ;  for  they  belong  to  him  solely  as  they  relate 
to  some  exertions,  or  proposed  exertions,  of  the 
divine  energy ;  or  to  beings  whose  existence  is 
actual  or  pre-ordained.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
Power ^  the  Knmv ledger  the  fVisdom,  and  the 
Goodness  of  God.  Power  expresses  actual  ex- 
ertion, or  the  cap^ity  of  exertion.     It  is  seated 
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in  some  cause  manifesting  its  own  existence  by 
its  operations.  The  power  of  the  Deity  must  be 
irresistible,  because  he  is  the  source  of  power, 
and  of  every  other  being  invested  with  it. 
Every  exertion  of  irresistible  power  must  pro- 
duce an  effect.  Hence  we  form  the  idea  of  that 
connexion  which  subsists  between  cause  and 
effect ;  and  which  is  so  intimate,  that  the  one 
cannot  subsist  without  the  other.  Infinite  Knatxh 
Itdgc  expresses  the  divine  perception  of  the 
whole  chain  of  effects  in  their  causes,  and  a  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  all  actual  existence^  and 
every  possible  existence  in  nature.  Infinite 
Wisdom  refers  to  plans  worthy  of  its  author^  and 
to  the  best  mode  of  executing  these  plans. 
Goodness  has  objects  whose  benefit  it  promotes 
or  consults.  All  these  attributes  have  a  manifest 
reference  to  existences.  They  are  in  their  very 
nature  relative  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  them  to 
exist,  or  to  be  possessed,  totally  unconnected 
with  their  objects,  real  or  proposed.  According 
to  these  positions,  the  great  Creator^  although 
he  exist  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the 
works  of  his  hands,  has,  notwithstanding,  insti- 
tuted the  most  intimate  connexion  between  him- 
self and  all  his  creatures,  in  this  his  retatvoe 
character :  the  exercise  of  these  perfections  ne- 
cessarily implies  the  existence  of  created  beings. 
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Notwithstanding  the  absolute  perfection  of 
all  the  divine  attributes,  yet  we  necessarily  con- 
ceive of  some  as  being  more  exalted  than  others ; 
and  they  excite  in  the  contemplative  mind,  those 
affections  which  are  most  correspondent  to  their 
character.     The  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
£ternity,  Self-existence,  Spirituality,   Omnipre- 
sence, are  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the   profoundest    wonder    and    astonishment! 
They  amaze  and  confound  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  all  created  Beings  ;  and  the  most  stupen- 
dous of  the  divine  productions   become  dimi- 
nutive, and,  as  ^t  were,  shrink  into  nothing  be- 
fore them !    Power,   simply   considered^  is  cal- 
culated to  oppress  and  overwhelm   the  mind 
with  dread ;  for  it  may  be  exerted  to  our  misery : 
but  Knowledge   is  allowed   to  :be  entitled  to 
respect ;  an  affection  which  is  not  applicable  to 
power,  abstractedly  considered.  Wisdom,  which 
is  the  proper  direction  of  knowledge  and  power, 
is  venerated  and  admired;  but  still  we  may  not 
be  interested  in  its  plans  and  operations.     Nei- 
ther of  these  attributes  have  primarily  a  ^claim 
to  our  lAwe,  unless  they  be  under  the  direction 
of  Goodness ;  which  attribute  describes  the  ^^- 
position  to  promote  our  interests.  To  the  union  of 
these  attributes  belongs  the  jpnixture  of  reverential 
awe,  profound  admirftion,  and  confidential  love. 


\ 
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Power  is  in  itself  a  property  merely  physicaL 
In  the  abstracted  idea  it   is   unconnected   with 
design  or  merit ;  for  power  is  a  property  pos- 
sessed by  inanimate  bodies ;  and  it  is  acknew- 
ledged  to  exist  by  those  who  deny  a  Deity. 
Knowledge,  or  the  capacity  of  discerning  exist- 
ences, properties,  possibilitiesi  &c.  is  of  an  intel- 
kctual nature.     But  although  it  belongs  to  Mind, 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  kind  or  degree 
of  moral  excellence.  Wisdom^  which  indicates  the 
capacity  of  making  the  best  possible  use  of  this 
knowledge,  is  as  superior  to  knowledge,  as  agency 
is  to  the  instrument  employed.    This  is  inteUec* 
tual  in^  a  higher  degree  of  excellence.     It  also 
possesses  something  of  a  moral  character ;  for 
there  can  be  no  wisdom,   either  in  plan  or  cxc* 
cution,    where  some  kind  of  Utility  be  not  the 
object ;  still,  however,  it  may  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  means  solely  valuable  as  they  respect 
the  end.     But  Goodness  is  strictly,  and  eminently 
Moral.    It  is  in  its  nature  of  a  boundless  extetit. 
If  it  be  not  universally  operative  it  cannot  exist 
as   a  perfection :    it  degenerates    into    partial 
attachments,   and  a  partial  fondness ;  an<i  thus 
the  idea  of  an  exalted  and  amiable  principle  of 
action   is   destroyed.     This  attribute  must  be 
universally  relative  for  Good.     It  is,   in  the  Di- 
vinity,  a  pattern  and  prototype  of  the  moral 
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relation  of  man  to  man.  Hence  we  give  it  the 
title  of  Moral;  borrowing  the  term  from  those 
social  acts,  which  the  divinity  has  rendered 
obligatory  upon  his  intelligent  creatures,  in  their 
relative  capacity.  This  is  the  attribute  upon 
which  the  chief  excellence  of  character  depends. 
It  is  a  perfect  security  against  the  abuse  of 
power ;  it  renders  knowledge  truly  valuable ; 
and  it  diffuses  a  charm  over  all  the  plans  of 
wisdom.  The  right  direction  of  power,  know- 
ledge, and  wisdom,  consists  in  their  being  the 
instruments  and  means  of  goodness,  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  all  its  beneficent  designs.* 

Hence  we  perceive  that  the  harmony  of  the 
relative  attributes  of  God  admits  and  demands, 
that  those  which  possess  the  least  of  what  we 
deem  excellence,  should  be  subservient  to  those 
which  possess  the  most.  Power  has  no  claim  to 
precedency  over  knowledge  or  wisdpm,  but  it  is 
to  be  directed  and  controlled  byjhem.  Wis- 
dom, to  maintain  its  character,  requires  for  its 
object  some  plan  of  high  importance,  that  its 
operations  may  be  directed  to  some  useful  end, 
that  is,  to  something  productive  of  good.  The 
action  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  cause,  implies  a 
motive  of  action  correspondent  to  his  moral  cha- 

*  See  Note  A. 


"> 
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racter ;  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  uitet- 
ligence ;  and  to  his  power  of  execution.  The 
most  excellent,  the  most  wise,  and  most  power- 
ful Cause  of  all  things,  must  operate  to  the  best 
of  purposes,  and  according  to  the  wisest  plans. 
But  no  purpose  can  be  equal  to  the  prothidm 
of  Goad;  that  is,  to  the  .possession  of  bliss,  and 
to  the  communication  of  such  portions  of  enjoy- 
ment, as  are  best  adapted  to  the  state  of  indiyi- 
duals,  and  most  consistent  with  the  good  of  the 
whole.  To  him  who  is  in  the  full  possession  of 
AU9  the  exercise  of  his  perfections  must  proceed 
from  the  determination  to  impart  good. 

Although  to  will,  to  plan,  to  execute,  be  equal 
and  instantaneous,  respecting  the  divine  mind, 
yet  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions,  the  Good" 
ness  of  God  prompting  him  to  create,  is  the  first 
attribute  that  presents  itself.  The  next  is  that 
of  boundless  Knowledge^  by  which  he  discerns 
effects  in  their  causes,  and  every  possible  result 
from  every  possible  enei^*.  From  such  sources 
fVisdam  is  enabled  to  form  its  plans  of  exten- 
sive good,  and  to  establish  those  laws,  by  which 
life  shall  be  diffused,  and  its  enjoyments  multi* 
plied :  that  Wisdom  which  has  devised  and  con- 
stituted such  a  diversity  of  powers  and  proper- 
lies,  in  the  material  and  inanimate  creation ;  of 
instincts  and  propensities  in  the  animal  king- 
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dom  ;  and  has  endowed  the  human  species  with 
those  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  which  are 
the  inexhaustible  sources  of  the  most  exalted 
and  refined  enjoyments.  Such  plans  of  wisdom 
and  beneficence  will  be  indubitably  accom- 
plished in  their  order,  both  of  time  and  place,, 
by  a  power  which  conquers  all  opposition ;  com- 
.  pels  apparent  obstacles  into  its  service;  changes 
disorder  into  harmony ;  and  distressin  to  blessings: 
brings  light  out  of  darkness,  and  cherishes  virtue 
in  the  midst  of  depravities  that  confound  and 
appal ! ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON   THE  JUSTICE  OF   GOD,   AS  A  MODIFICATION 

OF   HIS   OOODNESS. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  Social  Aflbctions,  undei 
the  articte  Benevolence,  we  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  this  principle  indicates  itself  in  the 
human  species,  under  various  characters,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  its 
objects.  It  is  sometimes  confined  to  sympathy; 
at  others  it  assumes  the  title  of  generosity,  of 
pity,  commiseration,  compassion,  mercy.  These 
terms  express,  in  a  concise  manner,  the  distinc- 
tions which  take  place  in  the  exertions  of 
Benevolence,  according  to  the  exigencies,  meii- 
tal  distresses,  dangers  or  delinquencies,  of  those 
upon  whom  it  is  exercised.  The  same  distiuo- 
tions  are  applicable  to  that  Being  who  implaQted 
the  benevolent  principle  within  us«  For, 
although  the  goodness  of  God  be  immutably 
the  same  in  its  nature,  yet  the  manifettatiom 
of  it  are  diversified,  according  to  the  state  and 
situation  of  the  subject.  The  inanimate  creatiioa 
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cannot  be  fiusceptible  of  the  divine  goodness  ; 
but  as  its  formation,  and  every  law  by  which  it 
is    regulated,    respect    the  accommodation  of 
living  and  susceptible  beings,  and  their  various 
powers  of  enjoyment,    the  material  world    is 
an  evidence  of   the  Divine  goodness.     In  tlie 
difierent  endowments  of   living  Beings  with 
capacities  for  enjoyment,  the  goodness  of  God 
assumes  the  character  of  beneficence ;  and  when 
the  number  and  greatness  of  bis  gifts  forcibly 
strike  the  mind,  we  prefer  the   term  Munifi^ 
cence,  as  more  ample  and  dignified.     In  relief 
administered  to  distress,  it  is  compassion;    in 
the  suspension  or  remission  of  deserved  pu- 
nishment, it  has  the  character  <^  forbearance 
and  mercy ;    in  the  approbation  of  right  con* 
4QCt,'  it  is  complacency.     Nor    is  the  Justice 
6f    God  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
liian  as  an  emanation  from  the  immutable  prin- 
ciple of  goodness.  ^ 
When  we  were  examining  the  nature  of  Jus- 
tice, we  perceived  that  it  consists  in  that  con- 
duet  towards  others  which  preserves  their  rights 
inviolate;  and  we  remarked  that  a  regard  to 
equity  is  essentially  obligatory  upon  moral  agents^ 
because  it  secures  to  every  man  a  certain  portion 
of  good,  which  he  claims  as  his  own,  or  which 
is  according  to  the  extent  of  his  rights.    Tht 

B    2 
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deprivation  which  it  prohibits,  is  always  the  dc- 
privatibn  of  sl  good,  which  is  the  property  of  ano- 
ther.    It  restrains  from  the  infliction  or  diffusion 
of  evil;  and  thus  it  secures  to  every   one  his 
portioiT  of  welfare.      It  co-operates,   therefore, 
"with  benevolence  in  the  production  of  beneficial 
effects ;  and,  whenever  the  laws  of  justice  arc 
respected,  more  from  the  love  of  order,  and  the 
desire  of  promoting  good,  than  from  theapprehen- 
sion  of  a  penalty,  or  the  expectation  of  a  reward, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  species  of  benevolence. 
The  truly  benevx)lent  man  cannot  be    unjust* 
His  earnest   desire  to   promote   the  welfare  oF^ 
another,   will  secure  him  from  committing  an 
intentional  injury.      When  we  apply  this  mode 
of  reasoning  to  the  Deity,  it  acquires  strength 
in  proportion  to  our  conceptions  of  his  benig- 
nity.       . 

In  contemplating  the  moral  government  of 
God,  as  it  respects  his  intelligent  offspring,  the 
character  of  a  Legislator  immediately  presents 
itself;  and  we  cannot  advert  to  those  laws  which 
we  pronounce  to  be  of  moral  obligation,  without 
perceiving  how  essential  they  are  to  universal  and 
permanent  well-being.  The  wisdom  and  good?  . 
ness.of  God  have  adapted  all  the  duties  of  mora? 
lity  to  the  state  and  situation  of  moral  agents,, 
because  personal  welfare,  and  the  felicity  of  sociaji . 
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beings^  so  immediately  depend  upon  the  obser- 
vance of  them.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  divine 
■governor  has  annexed  punishment  to  guilt,  and 
recompense  to  obedience.  Human  laws  may  be 
unjust  and  cruel  in  their  penalties,  by  rendering 
the  suffering  much  too  severe  for  the  demerit  of 
the  offence ;  and  they  are  seldom  capable  of  distri- 
buting rewards  according  to  theextent  of  merit. 
To  the  supreme  legislator  these  imperfections  are 
unknown.  It  is  in  the  power,  and  also  in  the 
nature,  of  infinite  beneficence,  to  reward  far 
beyond  the  deserts  of  the  obedient;  but  the 
attribute  of  Justice  cannot  punish  beyond  the 
degree  of  criminality. 

Thus  it  appears  obvious,  that  the  divine  justice 
itself  co-operates  with  beneficence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good.  In  its  principle,  it  protects  from 
the  violation  of  rights  ;  and  it  is  the  guardian  of 
laws  which  have  no  other  object  than  the  general 
welfare. 


In  the  above  statement  our  readers  will  ob- 
serve, that  our  attention  has  been  solely  directed 
to  that  conduct  which»is  due  from  one  being  to 
another,  in  their  social  or  relative  characters. 
Nor  can  it,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  in 
any  other  point  of  view.     For,  although  it  be 
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self-evident  that  whatever  is  due  to  ourselves 
we  have  a  right  to  claim,  yet  we  are  not  abso- 
lutely compelkdj  by  the  law  of  justice,  to  receive 
according  to  the  extent  of  our  claim.     Wc  aife 
not  guilty  of  a. personal  injustice  when  we  yield 
up,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  what  is  prc^rly 
our  own.    This  would  annihilate  every  species 
of  Uberaliiji.    Nor  are  we  compelled  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  every  injury  ;  for  this  would  an- 
nihilate mercy.    It  may  sometimes  be  prudent; 
and  highly  necessary,   to.  punish  offenders,  fot 
the  sake  of  example,  or  for  their  reformation, 
but  never  to  satiate  revenge.    A  benevolent  dis- 
position will,   if   possible,  cheerfully  remit  the 
punishment,  whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  penitence  is  sincere,   and  the  refor- 
mation  is  accomplished*     A   total  change  of 
character  deserves  a  change  of  conduct;  and 
justice  now  inclines  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  offender. 

la  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
justice  of  the  Supreme  being,  a  complete  paral- 
lel does  not  exist,  because  he  cannot  staffer  per- 
sonal injury  by  the  most  nefarious  practices; 
nor  can  he  feel  the  resentments  of  impassioned 
man.  When  he  inflicts  punishments,  denounced 
against  transgressors,  it  is  in  his  official  charac* 
ter  of  L^kktor  and  Judge,  who  demands  a 
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strict  observance  of  those  laws  upon  which  the 
felicity  of  moral  agents  depends.  He  may  be  in- 
flexible respecting  the  obdurate  and  impenitent, 
but  he  cannot  be  vindictive ;  nor  can  the  most 
rigorous  exercise  of  the  divine  Justice,  forbid 
the  manifestations  of  his  mercy  to  the  humble 
penitent. 


I  .• 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ON*  THE    ASCRIFTION    OP    PASSIONS     ANB    AFFEC- 
TIONS TO  THE  DIVINE  MINO. 

The  above  observations  concerning,  the  divine 
attributes,  united  with  the  extensive  view  that 
was  formerly  taken  of  the  nature,  origin,  effects, 
and  final  causes  of  the  various  passions  and  emo- 
tions in  the  human  breast,  may  enable  us  to  \ 
form  some  consistent  ideas  respecting  the  Ascrip- 
tion of  human  Passions  and  Affections  to  the 
Deity. 

In  times  of  gross  ignorance,  when  the  ima*t 
gination  js    in   vigorous  exercise,  and    reason 
in  its  infancy,  there  is  nothing  too  ^absurd  ta^ 
become  an  article  of  the   most  obstinate  belief* 
But  in  proportion  as  reason  gains  the  ascen 
dency,  will  such  absurdities  be  rejected.  The  h 
then  world,  in  the  days  of  deep  ignorance,  saw  n 
incongruity  in  ascribing  the  worst  of  passio 
to  the  most  exalted    of  their  Deities.      Bu 
according  to  the  advancement  of  civilizatio: 
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and  refinement  in  manners,  did  their  sentiments 
concerning  the  nature,  character,  and  offices  of 
€lieir  gods,  become  more  refined ;  although  a 
large  portion  of  anthropormophism  remained  in 
their  creeds.  Nor  will  unworthy  notions  be  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  mind,  until  we  shall  have 
itiUy  ascertained  the  nature  of  moral  perfection, 
and  have  learned  to  draw  just  inference  from  that 
knowledge. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  Passions  it  was  observed, 
that  they  originated  from  the  two  primary  or 
cardinal  affections  of  love  and  hatred.  But 
it  was  also  shewn,  that  these  are  resolvable  into 
that  one  grand  principle, — the  love  of  goody  of 
well  being,  or  happiness.  We  have  also  shewn, 
that  these  passions  and  affections  possess  various 
characters:  some  are  considered  as  innocent, 
others  as  criminal ;  some  manifest  superior  ex- 
cellence in  a  character;  some  superior  deformity; 
some  arise  from  our  wants,  desires,  and  apprehen- 
sions ;  some  from  our  acquisitions,  or  from  ex- 
pectations of  good;  some  from  our  sufferings; 
some  are  the  sources  of  all  the  happiness  our 
nature  can  possess;  and  others  of  all  its  misery. 
It  has  been  further  proved,  that  the  affections 
which  promote  our  happiness,  in  various  degrees, 
and  in  various  ways,  possess  different  modifica- 
tions of  Love  as  essential  ingredients;  and  that  the 
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attention  is  always  fixed  upon  some  apparent 
good,  by  which  are  excited  the  pleasing  sensa- 
tions of  hope,  joy,  satisfaction,  benevolence,  gra* 
titude,  admiration,  &c.&c.  It  has  also  been  shewn, 
that  Hatred  and  Aversion  are  concomitant  with 
unhappiness,  in  all  its  modifications;  for  evil  is 
the  most  conspicuous  in  all  their  existing  causes 
These  aversions  are-  manifest  in  anger,  sorrow; 
fear.  It  was  farther  remarked,  that  the  most  noble 
affections  are  those  in  which  we  discern  that  the 
mind  is  warmly  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
another ;  and  the  most  ignoble,  are  those  which 
are  designedly  productive  of  misery^  or  wish 
evil  to  others. 

With  this  short  summary  in  view,  we  may 
easily  ascertain  which  of  the  Passions  are  totally 
unworthy  of  the  divine  Being,  and  inconsistent 
with  his  attributes. 

It  is  self-evident  that  none  of  those  passions 
can  be  ascribed  to  God,  which  arise  from  sufier- 
ing  of  evil,  or  apprehensions  of  its  approach;  or 
from  the  privation  of  good.  No  dangers  can 
awaken  fearful  apprehensions,  no  loss  can  inspite 
grief,  no  error  can  occasion  repentance.  That 
Being  who  is  above  all  controul,  who  is  actuated 
by  the  best  of  principles,  to  effect  the  best  of 
purposes,  whose  wisdom  foresees  the  most 
remote  consequences  in  every  determination  of 
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his  will;  who  cannot  be  unjust  to  any  of  bis 
creatures^  that  Being  must  be  an  eternal  stranger 
to  sorrow^  r^entance,  self-reproach^  and  dread. 


Weak  and  frail  beings  are  naturally  struck  with 
awe  at  a  power  which  is  capable  to  do  them  an 
injuiy,  and  which  no  one  can  avert.  They  know 
that  their  own  revengeful  passions  are  quickly  ex- 
cited by  a  sense  of  injuries ;  and  that  a  conscious* 
ness  of  having  offended,  fills  them  with  dismay* 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  first  attribute  that  attracts 
the  notice  of  the- ignorant  is  irresistible  power. 
Fear  is  the  first,  the  strongest,  and,  perhaps,  the 
only  incitement  to  the  worship  of  superior  beings, 
in  minds  totally  uncultivated.  Oblations  of 
praise  and  thanksgivings,  are  secondary;  they 
are  generally  occasional  and  transient.  The 
performance  of  any  religious  act,  expressive  of 
gratitude^  is  an  indication  that  the  mind  is  emerge 
ing  from  barbarism.  Although  Fear  could  not 
make  the  gods,  but  phasnomena,  which  mani- 
fested a  power  superior  to  every  thing  human, 
and,  consequently,  exciting  fear,  yet  it  certainly 
armed  these  gods  with  terror.  Fear  is  not  only 
the  first,  and  the  strongest,  but  it  is  the  most 
permanent  of  all  the  Passions.  The  terror  that  has 
been  impressed  upon  young  and  tender  minds^ 
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by  the  superstitious  tales  of  the  nursery,  is  not 
always  removed  by  a  subsequent  conviction 
of  their  absurdity. 

These  considerations  may,  perhaps,  explain  the 
reason  why  numbers  who  have  formed  very 
^exalted  sentiments  of  the  divinity,  are  still  prone 
to  connect  the  idea  of  personal  wrath,  anger,  or 
displeasure,  at  offences  committed  against  the 
laws  of  God,  They  seem  disposed  to  think 
that  a  resentment  is  excited,  in  the  divine  mind, 
against  the  sins  of  men,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  sensations  experienced  by  human  beings 
from  similar  causes.  The  numerous  and  aggra- 
vated crimes  committed  by  dependant  creatures, 
surrounded  with  blessings,  and  endowed  with 
powers  which  might  be  subservient  to  the  highest 
purposes,  are  in  themselves  provocations  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  and  might  justify  the 
severest  manifestations  of  indignant  wrath*;  but 
that  the  all-perfect  mind  is  not  subjected  to  the 
passion  of  Anger,  is  demonstrable  from  the 
effects  of  that  passion  in  us,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  excited,  and  the  nature  of  its  exciting 

causes. 

•  Although  the  anger  of  man  should   be  jus- 
tified by  the  provocations  received,  although  its 
exercise  should  not  exceed  the   boundaries  of 
justice  or  discretion,  and  although  the  desire  to 
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punish,  to  which  the  mind  is  instinctively 
prompted,  may  produce  beneficial  effects ;  yet  it 
is  a  turbulent  emotion  which  every  wise  man 
attempts  to  subdue.  It  disturbs  every  calmer 
and  more  refined  pleasure;  and  it  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  that  fullness  of  enjoyment, 
which  is  alone  to  be  found  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  benevolent  and  complacential  affections. 

If  the  transports  of  passion  be  so  comfortless 
in  the  human  breast ;  if  they  disrange  the  whole 
frame,  and  render  it  difficult  to  return  to  a  placid 
stat€  of  mind,  how  tremendous  the  effects  upon 
the  supreme  Being  must  be  deemed,  by  those 
who  .think  him  altogether  such  an  one  as  our- 
selves !  They  would  be  infinite  in  their  intense- 
ness !  Every  cause  of  anger  being  founded  in 
justice,  and  causes  perpetually  recurring,  effects 
MTould  be  reiterated  to  an  infinite  accumulation  ! 

The  paroxysms  of  Anger  are  always  excited 
in  us  by  the  sudden  surprise  of  a  recent  pro- 
vocation, by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
habitual  resentment,  or  permanent  disapproba- 
tion. But  no  excitement  of  this  nature  can  affect 
that  mind  which  foj;e-knows  every  event,  has 
pre-ordained  every  principle  of  action  within  us^ 
and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  result. 

The  wrath  of  man  is  excited  or  quickened  by 
a  sense  of  personal  injury  ea^perienced  or  appre-' 
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hended;  but  who  can  injure  the  Omnipotent^  or 
diminish  his  bliss  ? 

The  passion  of  Anger  in  us^  according  to  its 
legitimate*  exercise,  is  implanted  that  we  may 
repel  some  injury y  or  prevent  a  repetition  by  the 
instant  punishment  of  a  delinquent.  It  is  some^ 
times  a  necessary  protection  against  repeated 
acts  of  inconsideration  and  insult.  Where  tills 
provocation  is  great,  or  the  danger  extreme,  it 
communicates  extraordinary  strength  to  tbe 
corporeal  system,  and,  by  its  sudden  impetus,  it 
gains  a  momentary  triumph  over  the  love  d 
ease,  fond  partialities,  and  even  the  apprebensioss 
of  danger,  in  order  to  inflict  the  punishment  due 
to  an  offender. 

The  transports  of  Anger  are  always  the  most 
violent  in  irritable  habits,  where  there  are  no  laws 
to  protect;  where  there  is  a  prevalence  of  selfish- 
ness and  pride;  and  the  greatest  ignorance  of 
human  nature.  Just  laws  render  the  irritations 
prompting  to  self- protection,  the  less  necessary. 
The  man  who  has  subdued  inordinate  self-love,  and 
has  cultivated  the  social  virtues,  is  most  disposed 
to  forgive  injuries.  He  who  knows  the  workings 
of  the  mind,  and  can  n^ake  due  allowances  for 
the  inadvertencies,  situations,  habits,  the  sudden 
impulse  of  a  passion,  and  the  force  of  surround- 
ing inducements,  will  be  most  disposed  to  mo- 
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iierate  his  resentments^  and  will  sometimes  per- 
mit compassion  to  subdue  them. 

In  these  remarks  no  particular  application  is 
accessary.  The  Being  whom  we  serve  is  infi- 
litely  above  such  sources  of  irritation. 


M  we  advert  to  those  passions,  and  affections, 
n  which  we  discover  Good,  and  which  are 
nost  conducive  to  our  happiness,  we  shall 
^ee  that  they  are  excited  by  the  peculiarities  of 
mr  state.  Surprise,  zconde?^  astonishment,  mzr 
iiftst  the  feebleness  and  ignorance  of  our  minds. 
Desire  and  hope  indicate  our  wants  and  defects ; 
Fay  is  the  pleasidg  impulse  excited  by  the 
sudden  possession  of  Good.  "Contentment  acqui- 
esces in  the  deficiency  observed:  and  Satisfac* 
Hon  is  the  completion  of  a  previous  wish. 
Respect^  reoertnce,  admiration,  gratitude,  confess 
aferiority  and  dependence.  Compas^on,  sym- 
>athy,&c.  are  painful  sensations,  excited  within 
IS  to  subdue  indolence  or  selfishness.  They,  a^ 
t  were,  compel  us  to  alleviate  distress,  and 
(olace  the  afflicted. 

These  also  are  inapplicable  tea  perfect  Being. 


In  a  former  work  we  observed,  that  Low  may 
}C  considered  either  asa  Principle  or  as  an  Affec- 
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A%  a  pfhndplt  i c  p;e«iI»ode»  r>  sctsra ;  as  aa 
aff'ectkn  It  zfjkchie:^  irie'.f  : j  ponBdzLu-  chjccts. 
Wherever  tbere  is  aa  iiachiDcst,  tbeic  is  a 
%fj!fxrct  of  ha^iceif.  An  aitacLzTLent  is  criT  itself 
plt^%izZr     nozwlth^^ULzclfiz    tbe     impradcBces 


ar^r  irr^j^r-oprietics   that  ii^^y  sunoand   it:  and 
^i/:rFt  tiut7i:  b  n^  f/o-^iic-e  to  the  iaduLseiiGC  of 


i%  tijt  etjoyitent  is  ccmpTf  :e.  The  moic  it  b 
txztr.c^^  ^zd  the  gr^icr  the  number  tif  the 
i^/f^nrji  izcrrJincss^  tbe  more  copious  will  be  the 

fr^urc-ri  ''>f  er.Tovmeiit. 

4  0 

fr:  Ccx^l^Lyjicj^  love  is  united  with  cpproba- 
iu/n,  Tz^'s  cc:::pLic^:icy  djv  reject  the  conduct 
^A  Cw^'Vt  ittertsiicg  to  us,  er  our  own  conduct 
ifA'Sf\z'\  \  stivers.    I:  is  alwiys  produced  by  the 

p'r^j^tron  or  ciicovery  of  nioral  worth;  of 
v.rrte  Gwi  atte:r,p:ed,  proviuced,  or  enjoyed, 
ir.  rr/!:.vr.'';L:ence  of  worthy  designs,  or  \rorthy 
a/^,r>>r*.%,  p<if  jnned  from  worthy  motives*  The 
r;.vy'n:.xeiit  of  moral  worth  inspires  appfoba- 
r.6i-,  :*i  e*/ery  lover  cf  virtue.  Complacency 
aj',r^r">V'*^  of  motives;  it  approves  of  the 
r./,.r^,  TixA  application  of  the  best  means  of 
•v'^x  .r;;n;r  good;  and  it  enjoys  the  beaeficial 
r^v.  t. 

♦  See  Phil.  T.  on  Pafs.  p.  24. 
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These  affections,  therefore,  possess  the  cha^ 
racteristics  which  are  truly  worthy  of  an  in* 
finitely  perfect  JBeing.  His  benevolent  affeo. 
tions,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  must 
be  inexhaustible  sources  of  his  felicity.  He  loves 
every  being  he  has  formed,  or  he  would  not  have 
enstamped  the  epithet  of  Good  upon  all,  at  the 
period  of  their  creation.  He  loves  the  wickied 
ivith  the  love  of  compassion,  for  they  are  still 
liis  offspring;  and  he  has  complacency  with 
the  righteous,^  as  his  favourites.  Since  he  must 
be  pleased  with  every  object  he  has  created^  in« 
finite  and  inexhaustible  are  his  sources  of  bliffs. 
He  has  complacency  in  all  the  plans  which  his 
infinite  wisdom  has  formed,  and  in  every-  exer- 
tion of  his  Almighty  power,  even  the  most  tre* 
mendous,  for  he  knows  the  good  they  produce ; 
and  he  foresees  that  the  final  issue  will  be  the 
diffusion  of  happiness. 


.  Notwithstanding  tliese  irresistible  evidences, 
tliat  the  immutable  God  is  above  all  those  pas- 
sions and  affections  which  perpetually  9gitatQ 
our  breasts,  it  is  confessed,  that  the  whole  tor« 
rent  of  language  has  constantly  flown  in  direct 
ppposition  to  the  doctrine.  Not  to  mention  the 
ignorance  of  Paganism,  which  literally  ascribed 

E 
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•II  thohumtn  paiiions  to  the  deities  vorsbipped, 
without  excluding  the  most  depraved;  those  who 
hflv*  formed  the  sublimest  conceptious  of  the 
Pivine  Iking,  still  retain  modes  of  expression 
whieh  (ire  not  consistent  with  the  acknowledged 
^vriVetions  of  Deity,  Not  only  has  the  general 
language  of  mankind,  in  different  ages,  ascrihed 
varlouf  passions  and  emotions  to  God,  but  aacb 
•soriptk^us  perpetually  recur  in  those  sacicd  scrip 
iwm  wbk^h  contain  a  levelatioa  of  himself 
10  «naii%  Tbey  perpetually  describe  hia  as 
bM^  snseeptiUt  of  pa$$i<tts»  and  as 
l«atfd  by  tbem  in  bis  conduct  Ky 
bwBU^anmce^  Tbe  Angjer  of  ibe  Loni 
wfatb^nd  indi$enaiK>n>  aietrafneotly 
si^gams^ls^  Mett aie said  to  ^^ provoke  the lissd 
lo  ang^  by  tbetr  abomnwlioai^'^ 
^pM^Mty  f^w9enl«da»  j^jKu^  oir  Ii 
It  i&\k^;)cr^  Uhit  '^  wh^tt  6ad  smv  dbe  ariekai^ 
n<^  v>f  fttUA  wad^  great  ia  th^  earthy  it  cepentei 
tbf^  I,v>r%i  tbac  he  made  irnm  cm  die  earthy  ami 
k  grkv^  him  at  hi$.  btart.'*  ffe  i$  also  dacnh^ 
od  ;^  repent ing^  of  his  aogier.  **  tjk:  negjar  Jed:  tBg 
^SbcitoiM^af  tho^Ii^ras^iites  wbawere  brou^htliBV 
their  iniquity  ;  4&d  when  he  heard  xboi  qy 
repeated  ac%d»dfo^  to  the  Tnulthitde  of  fitt 
rck$.^  li!  >o«ne  (M^s^ages^ it  is^  said  titat  hr  im 
ri^oi  repcfttance.     lit is^ said  tor  br3ja» 
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hus  God^  to  be  provoked  to  jealousy.  In  6l)i^ 
places  he  is  representckl  as  being  full  of  oom^ 
passion,  and  the  strength  of  fai^  aflTedtions  ift 
compared  to  the  feelings  of  a  fond  tnoth6r  ibt 
her  favourite  child.  *  ,  r 


In  the  solution  of   tiiis  difficulty  we  shall 
observie  first  that^ 

Although  philosophy  may  affect  to  despise 
vulgar  phraseology,  and  be  alarmed  at  ttilstap1id<» 
lioal  limguage,  on  account  of  theobkiuritiesillias 
sometimes  occasioned^  yet  metaphorical  forapii 
^  speech  constitute  the  bulk  of  all  languages; 
aie  the  grand  sources  of  their  copiousness^  energy^ 
^,  in  many  cases^  of  their  precisioBi  for 
iwthing  contributes  more  to  a  precision  in  oUr 
i^fasy  than  a  pertinent  allusion  ,to  something 
U)at  may  be  similar  to  the  subject  undbr  cotisir 
%iation»  The  origin  of  language  may  be  traced 
^^iensible  objects ;  but  every  idea  beyond  sensi-^^ 
•objects, was  primarily  expresised  bjr  metaphor, 
first  act  of  the  mind  is  to  perceivb  •existent 
i  the  next  is  to  discover  certain  cbaractenv 
ibutes,  and  qualities,  inherent  in  existing  sub« 
'}  to  this  succeeds  the  perception  of  various 
and  degrees  of  resemblances,  in  things 
Bwhich  are  not  essentially  the  same,  and  in  which 
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there  may,  in  various  other  respects,  be  great  and 
striking  dissimilarities.  Hence,  our  early  attach- 
ment to  fables  and  allegories,  which  teach 
some  important  truths  by  suppositions^  which 
are  in  themselves  absurJand  extravagant. 

The  imagination  is  in  vigorous  exercise  much 
earlier    than    the  reasoning  powers  of  man. 
l*he  earliest  modes  of  expression  have  always 
consisted  in  borrowing  imagery  from  the  sur- 
rounding objects;  and  the  warmer  the  imagination 
the  bolder  has  been  the  imagery.    In  active 
minds  resemblances  areseized  with  eagerness;  and 
theft  resemblances  perpetually  recurring,  enrich 
all  languages  with  a  great  diversity  of  idiomi 
and  forms  of  speech.  In  consequence  of  this  uni- 
versal propensity,  metaphorical  expressions  have 
always  obtained  a  precedency  to  the  language 
of  philosophy ;  nor  can  they  be  totally  subdued  bf 
philosophy.    Through  a  frequency  of  repetition, 
many  expressions  will   lose    their    metaphorip 
cal  appearance,  and    be  considered  as    merely 
technical;  but  the  most  abstract  terms  could 
not  have  been  introduced,  nor  would  they  hare 
been  intelligible,  did  they  not  retain  a  relatioa 
to  ofyjects  of  sense.* 

If,  thereforci  subjects  which  are  ii 


j*_^_i_ 
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within  our  reach^  and  which  are  confined  to 
sablunaiy  afiairs,  require  the  aid  of  metaphorical 
allusions  to  express  them  with  perspicuity  and 
force,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  sensitive 
man  would  be  able  to  inveut  such  modes  of 
expression  as  should  do  justice  to  those  absti^c* 
tions  surrounding  a  Bdng,  spiritual  in  htsi 
nature^  and  elevated  infinitely  above  erery  object 
of  sense. 


We  may  observe,  secondly,  that  such  modes 
of  expression  respecting  the  Deity,  are  a  neces* 
lary  accommodation   to    thrnature  and  situ- 
ation   of    man.    That    great    Being  wlio   is 
immutably  the  same,  who  is  infinitely  exalt- 
ed above  our  versatile  passions  and  fcflTections, 
employs   all  his  relative   attributes     to    pro- 
cofe  to  the   human  race,  what  they  are  at- 
tempting to  procure    for  themselves — Hap^ 
mm;  and  to  promote  this  object,  "  his  eternal 
ttought  moves  on  his  undisturbed  aifairs,'^    BuC 
ddiough  his  purpose  is  immutably  the  same, 
jet  his  conduct  must  be  adapted  to  the  circum* 
ftuoer  and  situations  of  his  creatures ;  mani« 
ibtmg  kindness,  severity,  complacency,   chas* 
tisement,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  wis- 
dom.   To  express  these  different  modes,  in  all 
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their   cwaifioatAOOs,    philosophy    poaMsses.  no 
Impropriate  terms ;  uor  could  any  appropriats 
term  be  xeadered  intelligible  to.  minds  deriving 
dM  their  ideas  from  sensible  objects.    Recourse 
«3ust  therefore  be  had  to  a  species  of  analogy ; 
and  the  conduct  of  God  towards  his  intdkctuai 
offspring/ is  ascribed  tathe  same  passiona  and 
affections  by  which  men  are  actuatedv  in  that 
conduct  towards  each  other.     Because. a»:  so 
frequently  change  our  purposes,  it?  consequence 
of  our  experiencing  sorrow  and  contrition,  for 
our  pa&t  actions,  t^ua  is  a  change  or  dcvenrity 
in  the  divine  proceedings  ascribed^  by-  a  bold 
metaphorical  figure,  to  the  repeniameoi  tba 
Deity,  as  ijf  he  was  also  mistaken  or  disappointed 
in  his  object.    Becausp  hiunan  beings  are.  pront 
to  feel  the  turbulent  emotions,  of  angers  at  ixQiX'i 
vies  received,    or  offences   oomiQitted,  -  Mrbifiti 
excite  in  them  a  desire  to  punish  the  ofifendeiv 
tbtt^.  ia  the  incessant  disapprobationv^  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  of  vice  and  impiety;  foreiblll^ 
pcpressed  by  his  anger,  wrath,  ificfig&ation^raBd 
the  tremendous  effects^  of  his  displeaafuaeL.  ant 
denotec^  by  the  sinner's  ^'  treasurtttg  up  wradr 
iftgainst  the  day  of  wrath."     Aft  'we  are.  esoiteA 
by  compasdon  and  sympathy  tOr  pacdon  the  wiiMM 
of  the  penitent,  or  to  alleviate  the  d^tresKft>$i 
our  fellow. creatures,  similar  emotions^of  CQWb 
miseration  and  tenderness  are  ascribed  to  God, 
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*  ^ 

ifi  the  diversified  manifestations  of  hii^  betid« 
Tolence. 


Again,  it  h  not  the  sole  object  of  langdagj^  to 
state  facts.       It   is  also  destined    to  give  a 
powerful  efficacy  to  these  facts.     It  is  frequent- 
ly intended  to  excite  in  the  human  breast,  ccr^ 
tain  yee//ifgf^  and  emotions.     For  this  purpoife  it 
tise»  imagery,  by  which,  through  the  medium 
of  fancy,   distant  objects,  and   even    abstraet 
truths,  are  rendered  conspicuous  and  striking. 
It  ventures  to  borrow  resemblances  from  every 
quarter,  in  order  to  produce  some  particular 
inpression  upon  the  mind. 


In  times  of  simplicity,  when  knowledge  is 
vtiy  limited,  and  ideas  acquired  by  thought  and 
ftOection  are  comparatively  few ;  wbenlanguage 
ii  torren  of  accurate  and  appropriate  terms ; 
then  the  mind  is  neither  diverted  nor  ^slracted 

f  ky  a  variety  of  subjects;  when  the  feelings  are 
UKrm,  and  the  imagination  vigorous ;  when  ab*^ 
ftnict  notions  and  minute  investigations  do  not 
Atek  the  impulses  of  nature,  by   demanding 

[  ]lMeision,  the  mind  naturally  and  inevitably 
lufitf  forth  into  metaphor ;  and  every  emotion 
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IS  made  known  by  the  boldest  and  moat  animar 
ted  terms.    It  eagerly  seeks  to  do  justice  to  itf 
feelings,   by    imagery  borrowed    from    txtrj 
surrounding  object.    In  proportion  as  a  people 
become  less  simple  in  their  state  and  manners ; 
in  proportion  as  general  knowledge  increasesi 
and  ideas  multiply,  a  calmer  spirit  of  invest^  . 
gation  succeeds  to  the  strong  impulsive  feelings 
of  sense;  precision  takes  place  of  animatiooi  v 
unequivocal  terms  are  preferred  to  those  which  ii 
are  more  bold  and  indeterminate;  the  metaphor  { 
rical  style  is  consigned  to  poets  and  orators  » 
whose  professed  object  it  is  to  please  the  fiEincy  t 
or  move  the  affections ;  and  the  language  whiqb 
ceases  to  be  popular,  although  it  should  not  be 
misunderstood,  begins  to  appear  extrnvagant 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
penned  in  timf^s  of  the  greatest  simplicity.    Thqr 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  a  people^  whose 
ancestors  had  been  slaves  for  several  ag^  who 
were  just  emerging  from  ignorance  and  barba? 
rism,  and  whose  ideas  could  never  have  beest 
expanded,    without    the  medium   of   aensi 
objects^  and  the  bold  imagery  which  they  preaea 
ed  to  the  imagination.  To  such  a  people  philosc^ 
pbical  abstractions  would  have  been  uninterea^ 
ingy  had  they  not  been  unintelligible*  Their  \j^ 
givers  and  prophets  were  compelled  to  us^ 
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rative  &nd  metaphorical  expressions,  in  order  to 
awaken  the  attention  and  influence  the  heart. 
To  realize  to  th^ir  minds,  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner, the  presence,  inspection,  authority,  approba* 
tion,and  dtsplacency  of  the  Deity,  they  incessant- 
ly represented  the  great  universal  Spirit  in  a  Ian- 
^age  which  in  its  stricter  applications,  belonged 
to  human  beings  alone.     To  impress  a  conviction 
of  his  universal  knowledge,  it  is  said  that  ^*  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  ran  through  the  earth."  Divine 
power  is  represented  by  the  human  instruments 
of  agency.    In  issuing  his  commands,  or  in  the 
manifestations  of  his  designs,  he  is  always  repre^ 
sented  m speaking;  and  to  demonstrate  the  faci- 
lity with  which  he  can  destroy  the.  wicked,  it  is 
said,  ^*  by  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils  they  are  consumed.^' 
i^nd,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  it  is  upon  these 
principles  that  all  those  passions  and  affections 
are  ascribed  to  God,  whicli  have  the  strongest  m- 
iluence  upon  the  human  heart.    Although  such 
expressions  are  not  adapted  to  the  divine  nature, 
abstractedly  considered,  yet  there  are  points  of 
resemblance  by  which  they  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  they  are  calculated  to 
convey  .more  impressive  sentiments  of  aw^^  t^ve-- 
rence,  love,  and  gratitude  towards  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  than   could  be  effecteil 
by  any  other  mode. 
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The  above  epitome  of  Natutal  Religion,  and 

its  evidences  from  reason,   manifest  that  the 

^  ^  truest  reason  vindicates    those    sentiments-  ^i 

f^e  Deity,  which  are  the   richest  sourcxa  of 

\  happiness.    They  are  sentiments  which^  to  the 

i  pious  mind,    enhance  the  pleasures  of  every 

/legitimate  enjoyment,  and  afford  the  best  coii>* 

\solation   in  every  affliction :    for  they  are  the 

"V '  foundation   of   hope    and  confidence    in    th^ 

\  universal  parent  and  governor  of  his  intellig^t 

/  ofispring.    They  are  also  sentiments  which  afford 

)    the  strongest  inducements  to  the  practice  of 

{    virtue,  by  implanting  a  conviction  that  this  is 

J    the  only  acceptable  oblation  that  can  be  ofiered 

;,  on  the  altar  of  obedience.    They  assure  us,  thaft 

<■    the  God  whom  we  serve  Uwes  Virtuei  he  loves  it 

J  «8  the  most  permanent  source  of  happiness  to  the 

[  -    individuals  who  practise  it,  and  also  to  the  whole 

^     of  his  extensive  family ;  and  they  assure  us  that 

he  will  love  those  who  imitate  the  benignity  of 

his  character.    Obedience  to  the  commands  of 

such  a  Being,  elevates  every  personal  and  social 

virtue,  however  trifling  in  appearance,  into  aa 

act  of  Piety.    It  consecrates  and  ennobles  every 

blanch  of  prudence;  every  instance  of  self-corn* 

aand;  every  resistance  ta  the  seductions  of  vice. 
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Ji 

I  The  hopes  inspired  fay  such  exalted  sentimeots, 
I  whUe  they  softeiii  fortify  the  heart  ;^^  reader 
I  |pi<»ence  and  pesignation  pkoiont  duties ;  and 
k  they  have  enabled  the  pious  even  to  rejme  im 
1^  their  sufFefings. 

;:      In  contemplating  the  attributes  of  tlie  power^ 
I  wisdom^  and  gocidness  of  Deity^^  as  rtlativCf  we 
Isel  ourselves  dignified,  by  ike  perception  of  the 
f*  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  God  and 
hb  creatures.    In  consequenpe  of  which  cour 
.'    nexion,  not  only  every  motive  of  benevolence^ 
r   but  every  plan  of  wisdom^  every  exertion  of 
.   power,  respects  not  himself  but  other  existences: 
they  diffuse  blessings  over  all  the  creatures  of 
God  in  his  vast  creation.     We  cannot  foim  more 
exalted,  or  more  just  conceptions  of  the  divine 
FeUdtyy  than  by  the  conviction  that  one  essen- 
tial  and  inexhaustible  source  of  it,  consists  m 
the  incessant  communication  of  good ;  and  that 
all  the  joys  peculiar  to  benevolence,  belong  to 
him  who  inspired  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
in  a^  supreme  degree.     The  transcendant  Attri- 
bute of    the  divinity   is  Love. — Love,   which 
delights  in  the  contemplation,  enjoyment,  and 
communication  of  good  ;  which  diversifies  its 
operations   according  to   the  exigencies  of  its 
objects ;  forms  every  plan  for  their  benefit,  and 
rejoices  in  the  succes$^:  JSifuevolence  thus  ope- 
rative, has   Complacency  for  its  eternal  associate. 
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—Complacency  in  all  that  is  kno^n^  in  all  that 
is  planned,  in  all  that  is  executeck  It  is  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  characteristic  of  thii 
Divine  attribute,  that  it  can  look  down  upon 
what  we  denominate  Evil,  with  satisfaction; 
can  view  temporary  sufferings^  endured  by  pro? 
bationary  creatures,^  with  approbation;  can 
anticipate  the  good  which  result  from  these 
sufferings^  foreseeing  that  the  sufferer  himself 
will,  at  a  future  period,  rgoice  in  th^  distressed 
which  once  tormented  his  soul  V^ 


I  i 


^  SeeNotoC 
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ON    THE    CHARACTERISTIC    PECU- 
LIARITIES OF  THE  JEWISH  DISPEN- 
SATION,  RESPECTING  RELI-     . 
^  GION  AND  MORALS. 

^  Theie  (the  Berenis)  were  more  noble  than  thoie  of  Thes* 
uiotAcB,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of 
imodf  and  seardied  the  scriptoret  daily,  whether  those  things 
were  so.    nmrfhn  many  rf  thtm  Itluvti. 

^  AcU,  cb.  17.V.  11,  12. 
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DISQUISITION    It 


IN  THE  JEWISH  DISPENSATION*  &c 

f 

PREUMDfARY  OMSSBTATJONS, 

HEN  we  were  treating  of  the  progiesshre 
ture  of  Well-being,*  we  enumerated  several 
urmountable  obstacles  which  presented  them* 
res,  during  the  early  and  uncultivated  state 
human  nature^  to  the  acquirement  of  rational, 
vated,  and  influential  conceptions  of  tha 
ngand  attributes  of  Deity.  It  was  remarked^ 
It  although  such  coiiceptione  be  of  high 
[>ortance,  yet,  according  to  the  slow  progress 
inteUectual  improvement,  they  could  not  be 
Died  by  the  power  of  unassisted  reason,  within 
space  of  a  long 'series  of  years.    The  lassesv 

See  Vol.  II.  Diiq.  i&Cb.  iv.  OalS»l^MgjmiinJHii^m 
ITett^bciag. 
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tion  was  founded  on  facts.  We  know  from  his- 
tory, that  the  wisest  nations  upon  the  earth,  have 
degenerated  into  the  greatest  idolaters ;  and  that 
they  practised  every  superstition  degrading  to 
humanity.  Notwithstanding  the  discoveries 
they  might  have  made  in  various  other  branches 
of  science,  which  rendered  them  the  admiration 
of  subsequent  ages,  the  science  of  rational  thffh 
logy  was  totally  unknown  to  them.  I7or  can  It 
be  disputed  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  most  illiterate  Christians  of  the  present  day, 
entertain  more  just  and  exalted  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity,  than  had  ever  been  formed  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  enlightened  Sages  of  anti- 
quity. It  is  therefore  a  legitimate  inference  that 
we  are  indebted  to  a  divine  revelation  for  the 
sublime  ideas  of  the  nature  and  perfections  of 
a  Deity,  which  are  now  so  familiar  to  the  mind 
For  although  such  sentiments  be  perfectly  con* 
sonant  with  reason,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
have  been,  or  could  have  been,  discovered^  by  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  after  they 
were  entirely  effaced.  We  are  so  formed,  that  na« 
live  ignorance,  passions,  imagination,  precede  the 
due  exercise  of  the  rational  faculties;  and  although 
the  powers  of  just  discrimination^  and  of  draw- 
ing just  inferences  be  of  the  utmost  ifnportancei 
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they  are  the  latest  acquirements  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  mankind 
enjoyed  right  conceptions  of  the  unity  and 
moral  perfections  of  God^  in  the  earliest  state 
of  the  world ;  but  these  were  succeeded  by 
notions  the  most  absurd^  extravagant,  and 
itnpiousy  that  the  wildest  imagination  could 
possibly  form,  or  the  most  depraved  heart  desire* 
We  know  that,  after  a  certain  period,  polytheism 
and  idolatry  prevailed,  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  This  deviation  from 
juster  principles  having  once  taken  place,  native 
Ignorance,  the  strength  of  depraved  passions, 
the  influence  of  present  objects,  and  the  bound- 
less eccentricities  of  the  imagination,  before 
reason  could  discover  their  absurdity,  will  enable 
Us  to  account  for  the  subsequent  degeneracy  of 
the  human  race. 

The  religion  of  the  Pagan  world  was  not 
only  an  apostacy  from  the  true  God,  but  the 
worship  paid,  and   rites    performed    to  mere 
images  and  emblems,  and  to  all  the  creatures  of  a 
^  wild  imagination,  were  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
'  •£  mankind.    They  weakened  every  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  gave  strength  to  every  vicious  propen* 
sity«:  The  practices  which  their  own  reason  con. 
demned,  in  the  oivilofficesof  life,  were  frequently 
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enjoined  upon  devotees  as  offices  of  devotion. 
The  best  affections  of  the  lieart  were  over* 
whelmed  and  subdued  by  the  omnipotenc?  of 
terror;  and  the  most  unnatural  crueltif^s  were 
committed,  with  a  view  to  appease  the  wratb 
of  avenging  deities.  We  are  assured,  from  the 
most  authentic  testimony,  that  every  vice  wbicfa 
degrades  human  beings,  has  been  perpetrated  u 
an  act  of  piety :  adultery,  sodomy,  prostitutiaB, 
fraud,  human  sacrifices,  even  the  immolation  of 
their  beloved  offspring,  were  frequently  considered 
as  highly  meritorious ;  or  as  the  most  infallible 
method  of  averting  tremendous  judgments. 

When  we  contemplate  the  perfection  of  tiis 
divine  nature,  and  that  infinitude  of  majesty 
which  places  the  great  God  above  every  service 
that  human  beings  can  bestow^  we  may  rest 
assured  that  his  felicity  can  in  no  way  be  affect' 
ed  by  the  perverseness  of  mankind.  He  can- 
not be  robbed  of  any  thing  which  constitut6l  I 
his  happiness,  by  the  negligences  of  men,  bf 
their  infidelities,  or  the  alienations  of  their 
devotional  services.  But  they  rob  thtmsehei  (^ 
happiness.  They  are  perfect  strangers  to  all  thostf 
consolations  which  true  religion  can  alone  be* 
stow;  and  to  all  those  virtues,  and  social  quafi- 
fications,  which  alone  can  be  productive  of  pto* 
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inaneht  well-being ;  white  they  patroniee  every 
vice  that  can  be  productive  of  misery.  It  19 
these  consequences  which  render  the  character 
and  conduct  of  his  creatures  worthy^  &(  the 
divine  interference. 

From  the  essential  goodness  of  God^  which 
induced  him  to  create  sensitive  and  intelligent 
Beings,  that  they  might  partake  of  the  varied 
blessings  of  existence ;  from  the  peculiar  en- 
dowments bestowed  iipoti  rational  agents,  and 
the  desires  to  enjoy  happiness,  so  implanted  in 
their  nature,  that  nothing  can  eradicate  them ; 
and  from  the  means  of  good  so  amply  bestowed^ 
we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  he  ttHIls  the 
good  of  all  his  creatures ;  and  we  are  encouraged 
to  cherish  the  hope,  that  he  is  provident  of 
peculiar  good,  respecting  man.  This  hope  may 
safely  be  indulged,  notwithstanding  our  native 
ignorance;  notwithstanding  the  culpable  irre- 
galarities  of  our  passions  and  afieetions,  and 
Hie  scenes  of  misery  they  occasion.  The  mo 
history  of  man  proves  to  iis,  that  if  we  be  BOt 
happy,  there  are  sources  of  happiness  placed 
before  us ;  if  we  err  through  ignorance^  We 
have  intellectual  powers,  by  which  we  are  1 
enabled  to  correct  these  errors ;  if  the  iiidace^  | 
tnenU  to  immediate  gratification  be  strong,  there  | 
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are  other  considerations  placed  before  us^  of 
sufficient  moment  in  themselves,  to  arrest  our 
attentiojD,  and  to  act  as  a  restraint  upon  every 
evil  propensity. 

But  the  operation  of  these  efficient  causes 

demands  a  process.  We  are  not  bom  in  the 
centre  of  perfectioni  either  in  principle  or 
example :  We  are  not  destined  to  be  happy, 
■without  a  struggle  to  obtain  happiness  :  It  is 
not  our  lot  to  sit  in  indolent  ease,  without 
•purchasing  a  title  to  what  we  are  to  enjoy,  by 
the  observance  of  right  conduct,  the  pursuit 
of  right  objectSy  and  the  cultivation  of  right 
afifections. 

Unless  man  had  been  created  with  that  d^ree 
of  knowledge  which  is  now  the  purchase  of 
much  observation  and  experience,  and  with  an 
invincible  bias  towards  virtue^  acting  as  uni- 
formly as  the  instincts  of  animals  in  their 
pursuits  of  good,  he  must  be  liable  to  many 
aberrations.  This  proneness  to  erroneous 
conduct  may  be  considered  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  that  fret  agency  whieh  is  a 
characteristic  of  man ;  and  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  every  other  faculty  he  possesses  is  merdy 
preparative.  To  avoid  metaphysical  intricaci^ 
we  have  preferred  that  definition  of  free  agency 
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in  which  all  metaphysicians  will  perceive  their 
peculiar  principles  are  included.  We  have 
directed  our  ideas  solely  to  the  physical  power 
of  man ;  to  do  what  he  wilh  to  do^  without 
being  restrained  by  any  foreign  impediment ; 
and  to  the  position  that  the  mind  is  always  influ- 
enced by  inducements ;  the  strongest  of  which 
becomes  the  motive^  or  the  moving  cause  of  the 
isubsequent  act*  By  this  exalted  privilege,  of 
which  no  human  being  is  disposed  to  be 
deprived^  imperfect  creatures  are  destined  to 
form  their  own  characters.  They  arc  free  to 
act  according  to  whatever  line  of  conduct  they 
may  prefer ;  to  seek  whatever  shall  appear  most 
desirable,  and  by  whatever  means  they  may 
choose;  but  it  is  upon  condition  that  they  are 
to  abide  by  the  issue.  This  important,  though 
dangerous,  privilege  being  possessed  from  the 
commencement  of  existence,  during  our  igno- 
ranee  and  inexperience,  we  unavoidably  are 
subjected  to  great,  manifold,  and  pernicious 
errors. 

As  all  our  powers,  faculties,  and  natural 
propensities,  were  implanted  by  the  Creator, 
we  may*  safely  conclude  that  he  has  designed 

*  S«e  Vol.  II.  Disq.  H.  cb.  iv.  VoUtion. 
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iijtM  U/  OffCTkU  xu  tht  utmost  eztoat  of  tbeir 
berM^icuJ  eriergits ;  nor  cao  any  sopemataral  <x 
Mt$M:uU/M  iiiUrrftreoce,  be  requisite  to  pradoc^ 
t^ie  fffMjd  w  hicb  they  are  able  to  accomplish.  BiU 
flMs  deviatimis  ariMog  from  the  uncontsolkd 
Jil^crty  of  foUowiog  propensities  of  every  kin4 
mt^y  plunge  us  too  deeply  in  the  gulph  of  fidly 
and  wrctclicduessy  for  exertions  merely  hiunaa 
to  extricate  us.  By  perpetually  mistaking  the 
iiJctts  which  crowd  into  the  imagination,  for  tbe 
dictates  of  the  understanding,  and  by  repeatedlj 
yicUling  to  the  impulses  of  passion,  which  o&iam 
tiie  understanding!  the  human  mind  may  ^nalljr 
be  rctujcrcd  incapable  of  acting  rationally  ;  and 
Uius  it  will  retain  no  counterpoise  to  theipove^ 
ful  influence  of  present  objects,  or  the  impie* 
Uiatc  gratifications  they  propose.  Such  oonset 
c|U«nccs  maji  flow  from  the  abuse  of  free  agency  j 
and  the  liistory  of  the  Imman  mmd  testifiei 
Uml  they  have  flowed  in  such  an  abundances^ 
U)  deluge  the  world* 

Since  a  commencement  of  depravity  most 
have  taken  place,  at  a  period  when  purer  pnn* 
ciplcs  were  professed,  and  befoK  poly dieisiB*  the 
worsliip  of  idoU)  and  the  observaace  of  abomi- 
nable rites  became  universal,  what  Kfoanaboa 
<x«dd  be  expected  from  succeeding  geDeraoonsi 
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boM  itt  tke  tnidBt  of  ignorance  dnd  depravity? 
initiated  into  perverse  principles  from  their  infan*. 
cy  ?  surrounded  trith  perverse  examples,  with- 
out  a  single  ray  6f  light  to  conduct  them  into 
ibc  r%bt  path?  Opinions  imbibed  by  those 
who  wete  taught  that  nothing  deemed  sacred 
could  be  absurd,  and  practices  rendered  fkmilat 
by  httbit^  which  recoflciles  to  every  extravagancy 
iMust  erect  aa  effectual  bairier  against  the  pos^ 
sibility  of  a  reformation  originating  from  them* 
selves.  Were  it  possible  that  the  unity  of  the 
Deity,  his  moral  perfections,  an  universal  pro^ 
vidence,  and,  the  obligation  to  practise  every 
virtue  from  a  principle  of  duty,  could  have  bees 
discovered  by  some  individual  of  a  superior 
milad,  merely  by  the  light  x)f  nature ;  yet  thtf 
salutary  influence  of  these  truths  would  be 
almost  imperceptible.  The  gross  ignorance,' 
depraved  passions,  and  inveterate  prejudices'  of 
inferior  minds,  would  effectually  prevent  their 
reception.  The  Multitude  would  rieject  the" 
sentiments  of  their  teacher,  with  derision  and 
eo^tempt.  Nor  would  the  Snge  be  qualified 
to  aimounce  the  plans  of  Providence,  respecting' 
the  mbrat  interests  of  mankind,  or  enforce  the^ 
practice'  of  any  one  virtue,  with  the  voioe^  of 
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aadioritjy  or  by  absolute  promises  respecting 
fatjonty* 

Bot  if  we  acknowledge  a  divine  infmpositioa 
to  be  bigfaly  necessary,  upon  extraordinary  Qcca- 
sioiis,  it  cannot  with  justice  be  considered  iss  an 
arbitrary  violation  of  the  established  laws  of  na* 
tnrey  however  great  may  be  the  deviation  from 
the  usual  course  of  things.  Such  an  interposition 
assumes  thecharacter  of  jnvoukmal  mdy  adapted  to 
the  contingencies  incident  to  that  freedom  of 
aigency  with  which  our  nature  is  honoured.;  and 
thus  itconstitutes,  in  reality,  an  essential  part  of 
the  divine  plan.  The  power  of  the  Almighty  it 
Me,  at  all  times,  to  exert  a  salutary  influence 
upon  every  individual  mind ;  it  can  illuminate 
tiie  understanding,  and  rectify  the  will,  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  shall  effectually 
annihilate  the  influence  of  every  seduction; 
but  the  constant  exertion  of  this  power  would 
also  annihilate  that  aptional  power  in  man,  so 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  free  moral  agent' 
It  would  render  man  a  machine.  He  would 
constantly  go  right ;  but  he  would  be  ampeUd 
to  go  right,  and  the  most  exalted  motives  of  aO' 
tion  could  no  longer  exist  Since  the  excellence 
of  virtue  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rational,  con- 
scientiouSy  and  triumphant  exertions  of  a  men- 
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tal  energy,  in  opposition  to  vicious  inducements^ 
and  vicious  propensities,  it  cannot  be  practised 
imtinctwcly  or  by  convulsion. 

Another  mode  of  opposing  ignorance  and 
vice,  and  gradually  destroying  their  mischievous 
effects,  more  consonant  with  the  nature  of  iabji, 
consists  in  formmg,  by  an  immediate  revelation, 
a  deposit  of  religious  and  virtuous  principles^ 
to  which  the  ignor^t  may  at  all  times  apply  for 
knowledge; — by  which  the' irresolute  may  have 
their  vfrtue  established ; — in  which  the  vicious 
may  view,  as  reflected  from  a  mirror,  the  black* 
ness  of  their  characters ;— the  promises  of  which 
may  afford  fimple  encouragement  to  the  righ- 
teous, to  persevere  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  as  con- 
ducive to  pennanent  happiness ; — and  its  threat- 
enings  may  warn  the  vicious  and  profligate  of 
their  danger.  By  these  means  the  darkness  of 
the  moral  world  may  be  gradually  illuminated. 
Thus  may  right  principles  and  dispositions 
work  their  way,  through  the*  obstacles  which 
ignorance  and  vice  have  opposed  to  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  in  a  manner  which  still  renders  the 
love  and  practice  of  goodness  the  honorable 
result  of  human  efforts. 

Such  conceptions  of  the  divine  conduct  per- 
fectly harmonize  with  the  best  principles  em<^ 
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braced  by  every  one  w1k>  believes  in  the  beii^ 
of  a  God.  They  imply  that  the  Deity  superin- 
tends human  affairs  according  to  general  hm^; 
that  he  knows  in  what  manner,  and  ta  what 
an  extent,  these  laws  will  operate  In  the  produc* 
tion  of  Good ;  in  what  manner,  and  to  wbat 
extent,  this  production  of  Good  will  be  dehye4 
by  the  capricious  free  agency  of  ignorant  a&4 
perverse  mortals.  They  maintain  that  the 
power  of  God  is  able  to  make  such  changes  in 
his  mode  of  government,  as  the  aberrations  of 
his  creatures  may  have  rendered  necessary  £)i 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs;  thatit  ift 
perfectly  consistent  with  infinite  wisibm  to  ex- 
ercise this  power  upon  great  emergencies;  and 
that  his  beneaoknce  always  disposes  him  to  exer^i 
cise  the  attributes  of  wisdom  and  power,  in  tbe 
production  of  Good. 

It  must  further  be  admitted,  that  these  :OCGa« 
sional  interpositions  may  take  place  in  amaii{HBr 
best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  occasion :  that| 
in  some  cases,  the  divine  fieing  may  openly  disr 
play  the  greatness  of  his  power,  either  to  strike 
terror  or  to  implant  conviction ;  and  in  otber^ 
this  power  may  be  so  imperceptibly  exerted^  tbat 
no  mortal  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  his  extra- 
ordinary operations  from  the  usual  tenor  of  hit 
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conduct  With  what  facility  may  a  train  of 
iai|K>rtant  events  be  produced  by  Almighty  power^ 
thirough  the  suggestion  of  a  single  thought  to 
the  human  mind,  or  by  a  single  fiat  of  his  will ! 


As  the  Deity  cannot  contradict  himself;  as  we 
expect  from  the  divine  power  and  wisdom  an 
uniformity  of  design,  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
diversities  which  may  be  required  for  its  comple- 
tion, we  may  safely  assert,  that  whatever  he  has 
revealed,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  must  be  cor- 
respondent to  his  nature^  character,  and  beneficent 
motives  of  conduct ;  as  well  as  to  the  nature  and 
immediate  state  of  man,  to  whom  the  revelation 
is  made»  If  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  one  living  and  true  God^  be  essential  to  the 
acceptable  worship  of  him^  or  to  an  uniformity 
ia.  out  services ;  if  a  deep  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  divine  being,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
moral  character,  be  important  to  mankind,  ne^ 
c^ssary  to  the  cultivation  of  right  principles, 
and  right  afiections  towards  him,  we  may  justly 
expect  that  correspondent  signatures  will  be 
strongly  marked  upon  every  immediate  revelation 
from  heaven,  <  If  the  practice  of  virtue  be  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  personal  and  social  well* 
being,  the  God  who  desires  human  felicity  will 
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enjoin  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;— and  as  wc 
feel  that  human  volition  is  finally  detennined  by 
motives,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  such  in- 
ducements to  right  conduct  will  be  placed  before 
us,  as  shall  be  vastly  superior  in  themselves  to 
all  the  allurements  to  vice ;  such  as  shall  be  cal- 
culated to  operate  with  due  force  upon  sober  and 
reflecting  minds,  aQd  induce  them  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  duties  enjoined. 

To  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensaticm  alone 
can  these  characteristics  be  ascribed.  They  alone 
entertain  such  conceptions  of  the  divine  being; 
perfections,  and  conduct,  as  recommend  diem- 
selves  to  the  truest  principles  of  reason ;  sndi 
injunctions  as  uniformly  inculcate  the  dotksof 
morality;  and  such  motives  as  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  best  interests,  and  most  exalted 
views  of  responsible  beings.  These  dispensi- 
tions,  therefore,  demand  our  peculiar  attentjon. 
The  important  truths  they  reveal,  are  not  only 
consonant  with  those  conceptions  of  a  Deily, 
which  we  have  proved  to  be  most  conductive  to 
human  happiness,  and  the  most  encouraging  ex- 
citements to  the  uniform  practice^f  virtu^  bat 
they  are  the  sources  whence  those  coiiceptions  are 
derived.  It  is  indubitable  that,  previous  to  these 
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dispensations,  the  world  was  immersed  in  reli- 
gious ignorance-,  and  since  their  promulgation, 
mankind  have  made  a  more  rapid  progress  in  re- 
ligious knowledge,  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  slow  progress  of  ratiocination 
for  a  long  series  of  ages.  If  any  just  inferences 
may  be  drawn  froih  the  many  ages  of  total  igno- 
rance which  preceded,  to  these  Dispensations 
must  the  change  be  ascribed. 


We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  investigate  the 
important  principles  contained  in  each  dispen- 
sation, as  far  as  they  respect  the  moral  state  and 
nature  of  man,  and  as  they  discover  to  us  the 
plans  of  Deity,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  happiness,  through  the  medium  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion.  This  investigation  will  ma- 
nifest to  us  the  close  connexion  that  subsists 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  divine  oeco- 
nomy,  and  enable  us  to  trace  a  perfect  corres- 
pondence between  the  nature  of  man,  his  best 
affections,  most  exalted  desires  and  expectations, 
and  the  plans  of  Providence  concerning  him. 


We  are  now  advanced  thus  far  in  our  in- 
vestigations respecting  conduct : — 
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-  The  practice  of  virtue,  personal  and  socia]^  is 
essential  to  permanent  well  being  :-«• 

Pure  and  exalted  sentiments  of  a  Deityaie 
the  best  security  to  the  stedfast  and  uni&nn 
practice  of  every  virtue  :— 

Such  sublime  and  influential  sentiments  aie 
approved  by  the  truest  principles  of  reason  ^^ 

Human  Beings  were  liable,  and  very  prone^ 
to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  mondity, 
in  a  state  of  imperfection  and  ignorance  ;  and 
it  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  they  Jupoc  de- 
viated : — 

The  Human  race,  universally  plunged  into  the 
depth  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  could  not  be 
expected  to  reclaim  themselves : — 

Their  restoration  to  knowledge,  virtue,  ai^ 
happiness,  was  an  object  worthy  of  the  divine 
interposition : — 

It  appears  to  be  most  consonant  to  the  wisdom 
of  God,  to  respect  that  constitution  of  hmnsD 
nature  which  his  wisdom  had  ordained ;  employ-* 
ing  the  instrumentality  of  natural  causes,  either 
physical  or  moral,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  theic* 
beneficial  influence,  and  reserving  the  extraor- 
dinary exertions  of  his  power  for  extraordinary 
occasions. 

Man  being  rendered  susceptible  of  strong  im-" 
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[Mressions  from  surrounding  objects ;  being  fur^ 

Qiished  with  numerous  passions  and  propensities, 

which    were  always  operating,   favourably  or 

l]i^¥Ourably,  in  his  pursuits  of  Good;  being 

tndowed  with  rational  faculties,  by  which  he  id 

<suibled  to  profit  by  his  own  observation  and  ex* 

pmmce,  and  by  the  experience  and  observation 

:  <rf  others,  and  also  to  bring  every  principle,  de- 

\  serving  to  be  received  or  rejected,  to  the  test 

of  reason  ;  being  honoured  with  the  noble,  but 

dangerous  power  of  free  agency,  by  which  he 

choosey  and  determines  for  himself,  forms  hid 

own  character,  and  greatly  influences  his  own 

destiny :— man,  thus  circumstanced,  is  ordained 

to  be  governed  by  very  different  laws  than  those 

which  belong  to  physical  impulse,   or  to  the 

instincts  of  the  brute  creation.    The  supreme 

governor  demands  from  him,  in  every  stage  of 

his  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  well  being,   the 

wiion  bf  right  affections  and  dispositions,  with 

the  unsophisticated  dictates  of  his  reason. 

It  remains  for  us  to  shew,  that  the  Jewish  and 
Chris tiltn  revelations  are  founded  upon  the  above 
principles^  that  the  grand  design  of  the  former, 
was  to  promulgate  those  truths,  concerning  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  which  approve  them- 
selves to  our  reason,  and  are  essential  to  our  wd* 
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fare;  to  inculcate  those  moral  duties  on  which 
personal  and  social  happiness  so  much  depend; 
and  also  to  preserve  just  sentiments  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler^  and  the  knowledge  of  religious 
and  moral  duties  entire  and  uncorrupted,  amidst 
the  dark  ignorance,  and  horrid  depravities^ 
which  were  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  which 
must  have  been  both  universal  and  irremediable^ 
without  the  divine  interposition. — We  shall  also 
evince  that  the  object  of  Christianity  is  to  com* 
plete  the  plan  of  infinite  benevolence,  by 
universally  diffusing  these  pure  principles  of 
religion  and  virtue ;  by  proposing  the  most  en^ 
couraging  motives  to  the  practice  of  them ;  and  j 
by  insuring  final  happiness  to  the  righteouSi  that 
is,  to  such  as  shall  be  qualified  to  enjoy  it. 


We  will  presume  that  our  readers  believe  in 
both  Dispensations,  as  being  of  divine  orighi; 
nor  would  it  be  relevant  to  our  design^  were  we 
to  adduce  any  other  evidences  of  this  truth  than 
such  as  are  internal^  and  such  as  may  present 
themselves  from  the  obvious  correspondence 
of  the  doctrines  they  teach^  with  the  most 
rational  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  the  monl 
state  of  the  human  race. 
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We  shall  devote  this  Theological  Disquisitiooi 
to  an  enquiry  into  the  Characteristic  Pecuiiarities 
qf  the  Jewish  Dispensation^  respecting  Religion  and 
Jliorals.  * 

They  who  believe  that  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  as  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  written  under  the  directing  influ- 
ence of  the  Deity,  will  not  be  surprised  thatnt 
should  deviate,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
modes  of  composition  observed  by  uninspired 
writers.  The  historical  parts  consist  of  a  plain, 
unadorned  narrative  of  facts,  which  are  of  a  pe- 

■i, 

culiar  nature.  The  narrative  is  given  without  < 
any  attention  to  the  beauties  or  elegance  of 
style,  which  distinguish  the  works  of  men  of 
genius  and  taste ;  but  with  a  dignified  simplicity, 
,far  beyond  their  imitation.  The  sacred  writers 
indulge  in  no  speculations ;  affect  not  a  senti- 
mental language;  seek  not  to  display  their 
sagacity;  form  no  conjectures;  draw  no  in* 
ferences.  They  mention  facts  as  they  were,  or 
as  they  appeared  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators, without  comments  or  expletives.  They 
record  the  good  actions  of  the  Upright,  with  appro- 
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batioiiy   void  of  panegyric;   and  their  crimes 
with  fidelity,  without  palliative.s  or  censure. 
They  publish  the  important  truths  of  religion, 
with  an  elevation  suited  to  the  subUmiQr  of 
the  subject^  and  with  an  interest  which  aff^ts 
the  heart.    They  instruct  in  all  the  moral  duties, 
with  simplicity  and  perspicuity ;  they  promise 
rewards  and  denounce  punishments,  with  a  so- 
lemnity correspondent  to  the  authority  under 
which  they  act.    This  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  was  strictly  fol- 
lowed by  every  succeeding  writer. 

The  sacred  history  commences  with  a  slight; 
sketch  of  man,  from  his  creation ;  and  also  o:f 
his  subsequent  state,  in   the  early  periods  of* 
^^  human  existence,  as  introductory  to  its  grand 
'  object ;  which  is,  to  present  the  world  with  a 
iheohgical  and  moral  history  of  a  select  peopkyfor 
a  series  of  many  hundred  years.     It  gives  us 
a  minute  detail  of  the  Divine  conduct  towards 
this  people,   respecting  religion  and  morak; 
respecting  the  means  pursued  to  promote  a  spirit 
of  obedience ;    to  correct  their  pervetseness; 
to  inspire  a  confidence  in  the  divine^ administra- 
tion ;  to  extricate  them  from  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties;  and  to  lead  them  through  a  long  tram 
of  extraordinary  and  important  events,  whidi 
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occurred  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  to  the 
jBnal  establishment  of  his  posterity,  in  the. land 
ti  Canaan.  It  farther  informs  us  that,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  this  divine  or  theocratic  gbvern^ 
roent,  the;  Jewish  peopl&-«and  the  Jewish  pbople 
^LoN£,*-^were  in  a  great  measure  preserved  from 
the  religious^  Ignorance,  idolatries,  and  gr06s 
immoralities,  in  which  every  other  nation  was 
deeply  involved;  that  by  these  means  the  worship 
of  idols  was  gradually  abolished ;  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  was  widely  diffused ;  and  a 
path  was  prepared  for  the  advent  of  the  Son 
of  God,  to  complete  the  plan  of  the  Deity,  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  man. 

The  peculiarities  of*  this  dispensation,  which 
respect  our  subject,  are  the  following : 

I.  The  Jewish  religion  promulgates  those  doc- 
trines relative  to  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  which  are  so  consonant  with  our  reason ; 
and  it  enjoins  the  practice  of  all  those  moral 
duties,  which  are  essential  to  human  well-being. 

II.  The  Jewish  history  informs  us  of  the  man- 
ner pursued  by  divine  Providence,  to  preserve 
the  doctrines  of  Religion  and  Morality  from  the 
corruptions  of  surroutiding  nations. 

III.  The  same  history  informs  us,  that  the 
selection  of  the  Jewish  nation,  for  this  purpose^ 

6  2 
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was  not  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  that  people^ 
but  introductory  to  a  dispensation,  by  i^irhich  all 
•the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed ;  and 
it  enables  us  to  trace  the  preparatory  progress. 

IV.  The  union  of*  the  above  peculiarities  in 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  presents  us  with  strong 
internal  evidences  of  its  divine  origin. 


(  «5  ) 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON   TJ9£  DOCTRINES    CONCERNING    THE    BEING 

AND   ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD,    THE  DUTIES  OF 

MORALITY,  AND  THE  SANCTIONS  OP  THE 

MORAL   LAW,  AS  REVEALED    IN  THE 

JEWISH   DISPENSATION. 

The  sacred  penman  commences  his  history  by 
asserting  the  existence  of  One  God,  and  as- 
cribing to  him  the  creation  of  all  things.  He 
gives  us,  with  a  sublime  simplicity,  a  distinct 
account  of  the  process  of  creation,  as  it  was 
accomplished  at  different  periods, — by  that 
Word  which  is  omnipotent, — from  the  darkness 
of  chaos,  to  the  preparation  of  inanimate  nature 
for  the  reception  of  living  beings ;  and  from  the 
creation  of  the  inferior  race  of  animals^  to  the 
formation  of  man. 

Although  the  inspired  historian  particularly  en- 
larges upon  the  formation  of  this  earth,  with  its 
various  inhabitants,  yet,  lest  the  creation  o^ 
other  worlds  should  be  ascribed  to  other  beings, 
lie  attributes  the  ejustence  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
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dies  to  the  same  Almighty  cause.  '^  And  God 
made  two  great  lights  ;  the  greater  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night ;  and 
he  made  the  stars  also." 

This  simple  and  dignified  narrative  of  Moses^ 
bas  been  received  as  a  fundamental  article  bf 
the  pnblic  faith,  by  the  whole  Jewish  people, 
from  their  first  existence  as  a  natkm,  to  the 
present  hour.  Through  every  change  expe- 
rienced by  them,  they  have  as  a  body  preserved 
the  one  principle — that  God  is  the  creator  of  ali 
things^  immutably  the  $ame.  Although  a  belief 
in  the  being  of  a  great  first  Cause  was  professed 
in  the  earlier  ages,  preceding  the  existence  of 
the  Jewish  oeconomy,  yet  by  this  people  akM 
did  it  continue  to  be  acknowledged  and  pre- 
served, for  a  series  of  ages.  It  was  perpetually 
inculcated  in  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous  notions  of  the 
Gentile  world.  When  the  ten  commandments 
were  proclaimed  from  Mount  Sinai,  in  a  ipanner 
the  most  solemn  and  awful,  they  were  introduced 
by  the  majestic  declaration^  >'  I  am  the  Lord  tby 
God  who  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  shall 
have  no  other  Gods  beforeme,''&c.&c.  Whilethc 
sacred  Historians  uniformly  maintain  the  infinite 
importance  of   ihis  doctrine^   and  record  tbe 
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repeated  prohibitions  to  worship  the  celestial 
bodies^  or  the  most  reniote  emblems  of  power 
tttd  attributes  of  any  kindf  in  imitation  of  tba 
surrounding  nations, — and  that  under  the  most 
dreadful  threatening,  their  Poets  and  Prophets 
proclaim  and  Celebrate  the  great  Creator  6f  all 
things,  ill  language  the  most  solemn  and  sub* 
iiine.  '^  Praise  him/'  declaims  ^he  enraptured 
Psalmist,  ^^  sun  and  moon^  praise  him  all.ye 
stars  of  light;  praise  him  ye  .heaven  of  hea- 
ves 1  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Loxd, 
for/  he  commanded,  and  they  i(rer0  created." 
Srhe  prophet  Jeremiah,  speaking  in  the  jiame 
of  the  Being  who  inspired  him,  declares^.:  V  I 
have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon 
it.  I,  yea  my  own  hand  have  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  all  their  hosts  have  I  command- 
ed." Expostulating  with  the  Israelites  for 
-their  propensities  to  idolatry,  he  reminds  them 
:that,  ^^  the  Lord  is  the  true  God;  he  is  the 
•living  God  and  an  everlasting  king.'  The  gods 
that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
they  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under 
•the  heavens."  "  He  hath  made  the  earth  by 
his  power ;  he  hath  established  the  world  by 
his  wisdom  ;  and  he  hath  stretched  out  the 
;]ieaveBS  by  his  discretion."  , 

As  the  existence  of  one  God  is  uniformly 
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maintained,  in  opposition  to ,  every  imagined 
deity,  thus  do  these  Scriptures  repeatedly  as^ 
oribe  to  him  all  those  attributes,  natural  and 
moral,  or  relative,  which  we  have  shewn  to  be 
so  conformable  to  the  truest  reason,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  happiness  of  man  :-«-Etemity,  Om- 
nipresence, Power,  Wisdom,  Knowledge,  Holi- 
ness, Justice,  Truth,  and  Goodness  in  iti 
various  branches.  The  passages  in  which  these 
perfections  are  ascribed  to  the  one  God,  are 
numberless.  We  shall  select  a  very  few  imder 
each  head.  Their  interesting  sublimity  will 
prevent  their  appearing  tedious  to  the  devoot 
readert 

ETERNITY. 

^^  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  fbrU^ 
or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlastitfg  thda 
art  God."  ^^  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight,  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  passed,  and  a  watch 
in  the  night.''  "  Of  old  thou  hast  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  arfe 
the  work  of  thy  hands;  yea  all  of  tbem  shaD 
wax  old  like  a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed ; 
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but  t^ou  art  the  sam'e^  and  thy  years  shall  have 
no  end."* 


OMNIPB£S£Ne£>    AND  OMNISCIENCE. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro 
throughout  the  whole  earth."  "  The  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  eviL 
und  the  good.*  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
spiqty  or  whither  shall  I  fly  from  thy  pre^ 
sence  ?"  *^  If  I  ascend  into  heaven  thou  art 
there,  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hades,  behold  thou  art 
there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me.  If  I  say  surely  the  darkness 
shall  cover  me,  even  the  night  shall  be  light 
about  me :  Yea  the  darkness  hides  not  from 
thee,  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day ;  the 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  unto  thee.'' 

POWER. 

'*  I  am  the  Almighty  God ;  walk  before  me." 
<<  I  appeared  unto  Abraham  by   the  name  of 

*  We  omit  the  nameroufl  refersnoes  as  tedious  and  un- 
DCCQSsary. 
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God  Almighty.**  "  The  thunder  of  his  j>ower 
who  can  understand  ?'  ^^  He  ruleth  by  hU 
power  for  ever."  "  He  hath  shewn  his  people 
the  power  of  his  works.**  *^  The  Lord  reigneth, 
he  is  clothed  with  majesty  :  the  Lord  is  clothed 
with  strength,  wherewith  he  hath  girded  him- 
self." "The  floods  have  lifted  up,  O  .Lord; 
the  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice:  the 
floods  lift  up  their  waves.  The  Lord  on  hogh 
is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters^  yea, 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.'* 

WISDOM. 

"The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth; 
by  understanding  he  hath  established  the  hea- 
vens ;  by  his  knowledge  the  depths  are  broken 
up,  and  the  clouds  drop  down  the  dew.**  "  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  thy  works ;  and  in  wisdom 
thou  hast  made  them  all."  "  He  establishes,  the 
world  by  his  wisdom."  "  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  God  for  ever  and  ever ;  for  wisdom  and  might 
are  his."  "  He  giveth  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and 
knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding.** 

PURWT;  H0LIN£S8. 

The  moral  perfections  of  God  are  represented^ 

in  these  sacred  oracles,  under  the  characters  of 
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JBurity  Bxid  HoUfiess,  as  well  as  ^Justice,  Truths 
and  Goodness.     The  Purity  of  God^  is  a  teim 
now  understood  to  express  the  perfection  of  the 
ditine  nature  in  genera),  both  in  principle  or 
rale  of  acting,  and  perfect  equity  of  conduct. 
But  among  the  Hebrews,  it  implied  something 
niorc.    As  the  Jewish  nation  was  surrounded  * 
with  Paganism,  and  deities  were  worshipped,  to 
whom  .were  ascribed^  without  a  blush,  the  im-' 
monilities  and  propensitiea  of  wicked  men,,  the 
Purity  of  the  one  spiritual  Being  and  the  true  God, 
W|^s  'often  placed  in  contrast  to  the  imputed  cha« 
tacters  aiid  conduct  of  these  imaginary  beings. 
Since  die  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  goda 
of  Qur  ancestors  are  almost  efi&ced. from  theme* 
story.     Our  eonceptions  of  jsuperior  intelligent 
ees  are  now  sublimated  from  the  grossness  of 
matter;  and   we   reject,  with  disgust  and  bor* 
ror,  every   idea  of  corporeality  and   depraved 
affections,    when    we  contemplate   the  divine 
Being.    The  terms  Purity  and  Impurity  now 
lelate  to  Mind  alone;  and  we  can  form  no  other 
conceptions  of  the  divine  Punty,  than  as  imply- 
ing a  total  exemption  from  every  thing  that  is 
iik:onsistent  with  a  perfection  of  character ;  as 
perfect  rectitudei  or  an  infinite  superiority  to 
every  unworthy  principlci  improper,  motive,  and 
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false  disguise,  which  are  so  frequently  blended 
lirith  the  moral  characters  of  men,  and  sully 
their  most  splendid  actions. 

Holiness^  when  applied  to  God,  convqrs  similar 
ideas  in  more  solemn  language.  The  word  ex- 
presses a  consecration  of  whatever  belongs  to 
Deity ;  and  as  every  thing  which  relates  to  reli- 
gion is  expressed  in  select  terms,  our  imagiliap 
tion  has  annexed  to  it  peculiar  solemnity.  The 
term  Holiness  is  devoted  to  reli^ous  subjects 
exclusively ;  and  when  applied  to  the  *  divine 
Majesty  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  sacnd  purity. 
It  is  thus  employed  to  inspire  frail  and  imperfect 
creatures  with  deep  humility ;  and  it  is  calcu* 
lated  to  augment  the  devotion  of  the  Pious^  by 
marking  the  awful  distance  subsisting  between 
this  great  Being,  and  the  sincerest  of  his  wor- 
shippers. 

When  the  term  Holiness  is  applied  to  man,  it 
connects  the  religious  principle  with  the  laws  of 
morality.  It  consecrates  Virtue  by  rendering 
the  practice  of  it  a  religious  service.  It  extends 
to  that  self-dedication  to  the]  worship  and  ser-^ 
vice  of  God,  which  constitutes  the  sublimity  of 
a  pious  character.  But  when  the  holiness  of 
God  is  recommended  to  our  imitation^  the  idoif 
is  necessarily  confined  to  that  moral  rec:titudQ 
which  never  deviates  from  the  path  of  right ; 
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^d  to  the  beneficence  and  mercy  which  he  pet* 
petually  exercises  towards  all  his  creatures.  . 

Innumerable  are  the  passages  in  which  the 
purity  and  holiness  of  God  are  asserted  in  the 
most  majestic  and  awful  manner.  '^  The  stars 
are  not  pure  in  his  sight.''  ^^  Shall  mortal  man 
be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ?**  "  The  words  of 
the  Lord  are  pure  words ;  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  is  pure."  **  Every  word  of  the  Lord 
IS  pure;  he  is  a  shield  to  them  that  put  their  trust 
in  him.''  "  1  the  Lord  your  God  ant. holy." 
**  For  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord."  "  But 
thou  art  holy,  O  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praise 
of  Israel."  "  The  earth  is  his  footstool,  for  he 
is  holy."  '^  And  one  cried  unto  another  and  said. 
Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts :  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory." 

The  display  of  this  purity  and  holiness,  in  the 
divine,  conduct  towards  his  creatures,  is  often 
expressed  by  Righteousness,  Justice,  Truth,  Good^ 
ne$s.  "  Oh  Lord  God  of  Israel,  thou  art  righ- 
teous.*' *'  The  righteous  God  trieth  the  heart 
and  reins."  "  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
righteous."  - "  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word 
is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and 
^hall  not  return."  '*  There  is  no  God  else  beside 
me;  a^ust  God  and  a  Saviour^  there  is  none 
beside  me." 
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It  is  consoling  to  observe  |]iat  the  passages 
in  «acred  writ,  proclaiming  thegooAlesi  of  G&i 
in  ail  its  modifications,  are  the  most  aibun^iant 
They  pervade  every  part,  whether  it  be  histor 
Ileal,  poetical,  or  prophetic.       They  all  declari 
lliat,  ^^  the  Lord  God  is  abundant  in  mercy  add 
truth :  that  the  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord.**     "  Oh  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good/'  says  the  Psalmist.     ^^  Praise  the  LbrdL 
for  his  goodness."     **  The  LokI  is  good,  his 
mercy  is  everlasting,  his  truth  endureth  to  all 
generations.     He  is  slow  to  anger  and  plenteous 
in  mercy.    The  earth  is  full  of  the  mercy  of  th^ 
Lord."     "  Mercy  and  truth  shall  go  befare  th 
face/'    The  application  of  the  word  Truth 
this  passage,  is  connected  with  the  display  o 
the  Divine  Mercy,     Hence  it  obviously  itfer» 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.     His  veni— 
city  is  pledged,   as  it  were,   for  the  accom-' 
plishment  of  the  designs  of.  his  mercyT^A^ 
the  judgments  threatened,  may  always  be  avoid- 

r 

cd  by  true  penitence,  thus  have  the  righteous, 
and  the  penitent,  a  claim  upon  the  divine  vera- 
city. The  instinctive  love  of  parents^  for  raeir 
offspring,  is  also  adduced,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
divine  commiseration.  "  As  a  fathter  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  therti  that  fear 
him."     "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  stickling 
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child,  J  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on 

the  son  of  her  womb  ?     Yea,  they  may  forget, 

yet  will  I  not  forget  thee." 
'  Nothing  can  manifest  the  deep  impression 

which  the  divine  perfections,  aod  a  conviction 
of  his  universal  government,  made  upon  die 
sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  stron- 
ger manner,  than  the  triumphant  exclamations 
with  which  they  call  upon  the  whole  creation, 
to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  his  praises.  In 
;  this,  the  psalmist  David  eminently  excels* 
**  Oh  clap  your  hands  all  ye  people  :  shout  unto 
God  with  the  voice  of  triumph  :  for  the  Lord 
most  high  is  terrible,  he  is  a  great  king  over 

'  ill  the  earth/'  "  Oh  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord 
for  he  is  good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
^ver."  "  Oh  ..that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
\  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men,"  &c.  "  Praise  ye  the 
Lord,  praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens.'' 


'  From  the  above  cursory  survey  of  the  reli* 
^ous  principles  of  the  Jewish  nation,  we  per- 
ceive, that  they  were  exactly  the  same  with 
those  which  we  have  proved^  to  be  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  in  its  severest  scru*L 
tinies  ;  an.d  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  man« 
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kind.     These  principles  pre-eminently  distin- 
guish  the  Jewish  dispensation*     They  filled  and 
elevated  the  minds  of  their  poets  and  thicir  pro- 
phets ;  inspiring  them  with  strains  of  devotion 
which  have  never  been  equalled,  and  which 
cannot  be  exceeded.    How  superior  to  the  poe« 
try  of  the   heathens,  when  they  attempted  to 
celebrate   their  divinities !  When    these  poets 
were  the  most  successful,  their  excellence  con- 
sisted in  a  brilliancy  of  thoughts,  set  off  by  all 
the   laboured  arts  of  composition  ;    by  which 
they  manifestly   attempted  to  honour    them- 
selves,  while  they  professed  to  sing  pseans  to 
their  gods.   -The  devotional  language  inspired 
by  the  sublimities  of  true  religion,  immediately 
flows  from   the   dictates  of  the  Heart.      The 
glowing   expressions   manifest  a  Mind    filled 
with  a  sense  of  the  matchless  greatness,  and 
unbounded  goodness  of  their  God.     Se^  is/or- 
gotten,  and  as  it  were  annihilatedj  before  the 
throne  of  so  glorious  a  being ! 

These  exalted  sentiments  respecting  the  great 
first  cause,  were  rendered  perfectly  familiar  to 
a  people,  who  were  despised  by  all  their  con- 
temporaries, and  treated  by  the  more  polished 
nations  as  ignorant  and  illiterate  slaves.  They 
were  carefully  preserved  among  a  people,  mapy 
of  whom,  through  the  seductive  ii^uence  of  M 


iktahj^iM,  oAilinireirUfd,  itpoA  Vtiiridli&  dcb&diddi,  a 
peiVim  tffispelitibii  to  ^bi^hip  iht  ^s  of 
iM^  m^thom.  i^ot^ithstkiidiii^  sUbli  66^ 
tl4(ii$ni,  aMbUgh  Wa  p^ple  t^ri  so  ftutih 
iliilfriot  iii  di^  dth%^  brkaches  of  Kckhce,  th^^ 
cttiitti^jitiy  «xc^lled  in  iheold^l  kfao#led^. 
lliby  ^cftie  enrbi^c^d  atid  fetaiiifcd  siibh  atehti- 

ihtoU  Of  i^e  gitat  fii^t  C&uie,  a:^  ptailo^pti^^ 
liaa  hdvtt  rtached,  Hbd  Which  it  iftre  txth:- 
^a^iidHii^et  from  th^  i^oraht  atidillit^- 
fkiSt,  tpfab  had  deilSiel'  tfa^  power,  nor  tfafe  dk- 
poi6ik>fl,  to  aBi(trii(;t  thi^f  tnindk  fHJnt  thiik^ 
iyitiikdanfe  itid  itiiiixsA, 

tt  #iu  itird^^  a  ^11  cOh'irictionbf  th^  wisdotii, 
righteousniiii  attd  bfehi'gbify  of  tht  diirmi  cha- 
rk£t«ir  and  gbVerhmrtit,  that  frei;(u6nt  exlfor- 
a^diA  vr^it  giViItt  to  tlie  ptople,  by  their  Toi- . 
i^lM  ^sUKhth,  to  |>Uc«  their  iolt  cbnfiderice  ih 
6bd.  *'  trait  Oiti  th^  Lord ;  hb  of  good  ton- 
fig^  and  he  shall  irtretigtheii  thine  heart  •  wait, 
I  ikjr,  6h  tfbe  Lord.*^  "  I  waited  patiently  fOf 
iOr&'lokd,  and  hfe  inclined  liiito  me  and  hiani 
%  tiif,'*  "It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lbrd 
itgla  t6  pixt  eODifideiiee  16  ihan ;  it  is  better  tO 
trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  i& 
|»if fice^."  ''  thOu^li  I  Si^alk  through  t'he  valley 
6t  the  tihajdow  of  death;  I  will  fear  ^b  evil ; 
jbr  thbu  m  ^Ith  vat ;  thy  rbd  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me." 

H 
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We  have  remarked,  that  one  requisite  for  the 
steady  practice  of  virtue^  from  religious  motives^ 
is  a  full  assurance  that  the  practice  of  every 
virtue  is  acceptable  to  the  Being  whom  we  serve. 
Such  a,  requisition  was  not  ascribed  to  the  hea- 
then godsy  by  the  generality  of  their  worship- 
pers ;  but  it  is  evinced  in  every  part  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  strictest  attention  to  virtue 
and  morality  is  conspicuous  in  their  civil  code; 
in  the  repeated  counsels  and  warnings  of  their 
legislators  and  prophets,  and  all  the  sacred 
writers;  in  the  rewards  promised,  and  judg- 
ments  threatened;  and  in  numberless  events 
recorded  in  their  history,  illustrative  of  the  ex- 
ecution  both  of  promises  and  threats. 

In  the  ten  commandments,  which  were  an- 
nounced  with  awful  solemnity  froin  mount 
Sinai,  we  behold  a  summary  of  religious  and 
moral  duties,  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  one 
supreme,  observance  of  his  ordinances,  and.  the 
practice  of  all  the  social  virtue3>  emphatically 
enjoined.    The  various  species  of  injustice  are 

enumerated,  and   forbidden;    Disobedience  to 

...  *  . « 

Parents,  Murder,  Adultery,  Theft,  JVialice,  am 

The  civil  and  political  institutions  •  of  their 
appointed  legislator,  Moses,  indicate  the  nicest 
discriminations  respecting  the-  requisitions .  of 
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justice  ftnd  .mercy.   The  penal  laws  were  as  con 
ire9|>pAdent  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  would 
Admit,  to  the  degrees  of  its  moral  turpitude  ;  by 
which; the  practice  of  morality  was  invariably 
associated  with  obedience  to  the  laws  of  die 
land;  nor  was  a.  greater  immorality  committed 
by .  the  legislator,  in  thie  undue  severities  of 
punishmept,.  than    had    been    committed   by 
the  professed  criminal.      The  strict  inflicticAi 
of  penalties,   proportionate  to  the  turpitude  of ' 
the  crime,  became  a  great  security  to  the  bbnest 
and  peaceable  members  of  society,  without  per^ 
petually  exciting  horror  in  the  breasts  of  specie 
tatprs,  overwhelming  the  innocent  relations  of 
an  offender  wi1;h  an  accumularion  ofdisgrade 
which  HP  did.  not  deserve,  pr  compelliog  com^ 
passion-  tp^buse  its  generous  nature,.  |iy  odH- 
niving  at '  every  f>iCtful  evasbn,  that  the  guilty 
niqy. totally  eacape  punishment,:  rather  than  be 
upjiustly  ss^ificed'by  sang^uinary  laws.  ...   •«  * 
*  Wilful  Murder,  Man-stealing, ,  brutal^  and  in*' 
cm-rijgible  conduct  of:  ^  Soil  towards: his  Panents, 
Adultery,  Idolatry,  and  Sbrcery,  unnatural  Lust% 
boiog.  ^Diormiities   of   the  gteatest'  magnitude, 
w^re,  considered  as  worthy  of  death* .  Some  of 
t)^8.«,  offi^npes  were  totally  destructive  of  the 
jpi^9<9ial  or  : social,  happiness  ofiithe:  parties  in^ 
jQred  {  oth^rsp  as  IdoUtry  and   Sorcery,   were 

H  S 
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rebellioa  against  the  aoveieigiinilQr;.^  optft  ttid 
4aiigeroii$  yiolation  of  that  grand  prinei^ 
wliicb  coostitated  tbe  batit  of  the  Jewish  oMMt^ 
my-^the  purity  of  reUgim.  incorrigible  Dls^s^ 
fUeniie  to  paretits  was  deemed  lebellion  against 
tlie  repfesentatiTes  of  Deily,  ai  the  sources  of 
existence  and  support^  asrwiae  and  «fibcftidna(e 
iafetractors  and  protectors.  The  other  ^rimei 
mdttot  the  criminal  to  a  level  widi  the  bra^Si  or 
Jink  him  below  them. 

Culpable  carelessness  was  pvmshed  4K»oidiiig 
to  themagnitnde  of  the  injury  snflnred^  «ttd  lite 
dflgieea^if  demerit  in  the  ofiender.  Thus,  if  an 
injtuy  wtfre  accgklentaUy  committed  by  an  Ox, 
Ihedbatii  of  Ae  animal  taught  <ii#owHier  fiitiut 
cam  and  discretion^  and  was  a  caution  to  dioK 
who  were  witnesses  to  the  pmifsbment  Bat  ^  if 
Hkm  Qx  were  wont  to  push  with  his  hdttts  ii 
limapntv  and  it  both  been  testified  to  tltt^tfwMd', 
and  he  hath  not  kept  hhn  in,"  this  inhmnte  ttlrf 
destructive  oatricaness  was  considtocd^ns^a^- 
vatent  to  innrder :  the  Ox  was  stoned  ami  dft 
owner  put  to  death.  Other  iuatancse  of  ^Milprtk 
inattention  were  ahp  punished^  with  a  jmtWt/t^ 
rity«  *^  If  a  man  shall  open  ar  pit,^  and  not  mrdtf 
iU  and  an  Ox  or  an  Ass  fiill  ther^  theowMr 
of  the  pit  riiall  make  it  good,  givemouey  to  liie 
owner  of  them,  and  the  dead  beastsshall  be  hts."* 


I    ; 
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When  fatal  or  pernickiua  cohseqaencet 
weife  pnDduceii:liy  the  indalgence  of  the  angi^ 
]PMsio9aj  the  odeiidcr  '^aa  punished  with  vm^ 
ttoiis  degrees,  o£  severity,  aceordiag  te  the  de** 
greie&  of  aggrayfttion  in  (he  ciccumstaaaDcea.  la 
the*  commission  of  '^  wilful  injuries^  the  law  of 
cetejiation  nqxAred  an  eje  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
foTi  %  tf>9th^  hand:  for  hand^  foot  for  foot,,  buhi^ 
kkg  fort  buiQing^  atri^  for  stripe,''  A  false  wifrf 
9esa:  also  va^  senteoced  to^  spffeK  the  evil 
wljjch:  would  have  been,iaflietedufK)it  the  ac«« 
Qififi^  per.aem^  had  his  tesiimonji  reeeivod  credit. 
^  The  judges  shall  make  diligent  inqui»tion^ 
9pdi  b(Aiold  if  the  witjoesa  be  a  false  witneasi 
mad  hatb  testified  fals^y  against  bis.  brother; 
^ein  sh^k  ye*  dt>  uuto^  bimi  aa  be  bad  t^ipught^  to 
hf^doM  unto  his  brother ;  so  aha^t  dum.  put 
t^  ^il  away  from  among  you.*" 
'^  In  eases  of  Thefts  the  Mosaic  laws  dad  not 
fbure  the  valoe  of  aur  ox^  a  sheep,  an  ass,  upon  a 
l^et  with  that  of  an  individual  of  t^  humani 
i^Mseiea.  They  remained  satisfied  with  the  mildw^ 
9oret  equitable^  and  probably, .  more  efficacioua 
fKmalties,  of  restoring  threefold,  fourfold^  or 
fifcfoldr  accofduig  to  the  degrees  of  criminality 
4»ttendant  upon  the  offence. 
^  The:  strictest  equity  in  oomikiercial  dealings: 
la  enjoined  by  the.  following  law  :  ^^Tholishalt 
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not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights,  a  great 
and  a  small  :  thou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and  just 
weight ;  a  perfect  and  just  measure  shalt  thoa. 
have : — for  all  that  do  such  things,  and  all  that 
do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomination  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God." 

In  all  their  civil  and  municipal  laws,  the  pre- 
valence of  wisdom  and  equity,  united  with 
mildness,  is  most  conspicuous.  The  utmost 
attention  was  paid  to  the  distresses  of  the  poor 
and  the  debtor,  in  every  injunction  respecting' 
them.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  at  the 
season  of  harvest  were  kind  and  liberal.  '^  And 
when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou 
shalt  not -make  clean  riddance  of  the  comers  of 
thy  field,  when  thou  reapest;  neither  shalt  thou 
gather  any  gleanings  of  thy  harvest;  thou  shalt 
leave  them  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger  ;  I  am 
the  .Lord  your  God."  Again :  "  When  tHou 
cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  the  field,  and 
hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not 
go  again  to  fetch  it;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger, 
for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow;  that.^he 
Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  works 
of  thine  hands."  ^*  When  thou  beatest  thine 
olive  tree,  thou  shall  not  go  over  the  boughs 
again ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fiither- 
less,  and   the   widow.     M^hen   thou   gath^rest 
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the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean 
it  afterwards ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow." 

The  following  prohibitions  are  replete  with' 
humanity :  ^^  Thou  shailt  not  curse  the  deaf^  nor 
put  a  stumbling  block  before  the  blind ;  thou 
shall  not  avenge  or  bear  any  grudge  against 
the  children  of  thy  people ;  but  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  I  am  the  Lord.* 
V  When  thou  buildest  a  hew  house,  then  thou 
shalt  make  a  battlement  of  thy  roof,  that  thou 
bring  not  blood  iipon  thine  house,  if  any  man 
fall  from  thence." 


Every  seventh  year  constituted  a  kind  of 
pause  in  their  secular  concerns;  and  it  had 
some  degree  of  influence,  to  check  the  increase 
of  that  inequality  to  which  there  is  a  perpetual 
tendency,  in  all  civil  societies.  The  law  to  be 
observed  every  seventh  year  operated  like  a 
stated  bill  of  insolvency.  "  At  the  end  of 
every  seventh  year  thou  shalt  make  a  release ; 
and  this  is  the  manner  of  the  release.  Every 
creditor  that  lendeth  ought  to  his  neighbour 
shall  release  it.  He  shall  not  exact  it  of  his 
neighbour,  or  of  his  brother.  Because  it  is 
called  the  Lord's  release."    This  law  was  only 
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_l_t_ 


.'J  I :  •  • 


obligatory  towards  a 
the  debt  might  be  reclaimed  of  a 
According  to  the  principles  of 
of  right  might  have  beea 
Xhe  remissiooL  to  those  who 
connected,  was  rendered  obXigftmj 
the  command  of  God ;  and  the 
<Jpfibtless  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
and  of  brotherly  love.  Y^t  in 
distresSp  a  more  remote  copmectioa 
nei^bourhood  Qt  iiatemityt  was 
impose  an  obligation  to  benevokna 
be  among  yon  a  poor  man  of  oneof  ^hy.fail^ 
thren  within  any  of  thy  gates,  in  thy  bud  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  tfaoa  dmltnot 
liarden  thine  hearty  oor  shut  thine  bm^  finn^  iky 
]>oor  brother  s  bnt  thou  shalt  <ipea  dubse  hafi4 
wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  suidy  Iciid  lum  oofir 
cicQt  for  his  need,  iqi  that  which  he  wanlcdi. 
beware  that  ihere  be  nota  tbpu^tin  tfa|:  w^ 
cd  hearty  saying,  The  seveqytliyeai^  tbeyoRtf 
release,  is.  at  band ;  and  tl^ne.ey^  he  evil  mvtHi 
thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  gayest  himiigi^i^; 
i(Dd  he  ciy  unto  the  Lord  against  thpc^  a^  it 
Uf  a  sin  unto  thee.  Thou  shalit  mnij.  gi^hpi; 
and  thine  heart  shall  not  be  gpeved  when  %H 
^vestunto  him.**  Begutetioni^  wei;e  9fm^^  qdk)p 
blisbed  ri;spectiQg  their  4pnNBa|tiq  *)#T*V  W  ^ 


XWW4  %inA  0$  lw^C|«9l«9((^  WMt  UviffMkty ;  \»ykfig 

^^%4ji%Bf9t  $KMfi  ^t(  yqlunjitqd^  poitpfer  «(7 

f^QiUBt};  lot  ^  la^tilM^  i|^Q».  QV^  libck  ^4^ 
|j^ve».9Rtl  ^<Wf<»i  01}  wen  by  ^Ufistiaw  tA.  n^«i4 

Ik  Imi^Q^cy  10  intisQdvCQ,  wigh^  ^?>y^  Mn.  M«t3^ 
iWll^ftmk  M  9<^%  ti^  ipMlEveq.tio^  qf{ «  9fl/tk^ 
ad  year  been  instituted ;  proj^^raytory  to  ^bijDJ^ 
^  %W«Wg*  off  Ui»Wf«safc  Vat^re  9t)gBMN»tie<i 
t^  pi9o4mc«9f  ^^  ^rece^iqg-  yepMV  ^  «^  d^igW« 


.  .^p^  ?ifkj<M!^.  Xegr,.  ojp  tfeft  yew  q|  Jtubij«% 
QQistHHAtd  m  49UI.  ^t  n)pi^«;  impprtai^jt^,    \\s. 

:§gmii^.  ^^^k  W2|«!  St^qiQf^  «^tU»Hy  t<>  p^Mft- 
iMIf  t:  thp9f»:  ip4<)«aliit^  ^  ^  «p  it:  wa&.  pc^ptti- 
.imM^  iGb^lclVi ^i  huma^. ai9^rs^  ar:& p«Ffei««i»Uy 
^tpn^fti  &oip»  #ttr  div/er^ity  of  talei^  {»()  di^- 
^1KWl^A%  ubiiBth  clHMnactei^seft  buma^ij^y;,  8ff<j^ 
'4%  f  r^AM^e  of  thfl  mofii  oppp8iii»:   cm^ 

'  •  ••  See  Note  D» 
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quences,  in  situations  apparently  similar  or  eqnal 
''  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the  land  udCd  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof:   it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto 
yon,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
posaession^  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  untxi 
his  family •"'     Hence  it  was  ordained  that  the 
land  should  not  be  alienated  for  ever  from  the 
original  possessors  and  their  dependants;  and 
that  the  equalization  should  be  restored  at  stated 
periods,  which  had  beet)  adopted  at  the  primitive 
division  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  original  law  of  Nature,  the 
soil  is  common  to  every  inhabitant  on  the  globe; 
and  all  have  an  equal  right  to  its  spontaneous 
productions.  The  cultivation  of  the  groniid 
gives  an  exclusive  claim  to  its  produce ;  and 
it  has  finally  terminated  in  an  entire  appropri- 
ation of  the  soil  itself.  To  this  state  of  tbiDgs 
many  public  advantages  are  annexed,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  hardships  of  privation.  Ls- 
bourers,  manufacturers,  artists  of  Various  descrip? 
tions,  become  more  expert  and  useful  in  thlsir 
employments^  than  if  they  were  universalfy.eJMri^ 
pelted  to  till  the  ground  for  their  sustenftnMft 
They  are  supposed  to  receive  more  than  aneqai^ 
valent,  for  this  alienation  of  the  ground  they 
tread  upon,  through  the  means  of  a  barter,  or 
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Tom  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  their  labour ;  wbile 
:he  soil  itself  is  rendered  much  more  productive, 
)y  the  skilful  management  of  those  whose  time 
ind  attention  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  object. 
But  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  different  men, 
sind  the  various  contingencies  in  life,  inevitably 
prevent  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  balance. 
In  a  series  of  years  a  nation  divides  into  the  three 
orders  of  the  rich,  the  middling  class,  and  the 
poor.  The  former  become  proprietors  of  immense 
"vealth;  and  without  well-regulated  minds,  they 
i^ill  employ  the  power  which  accompanies 
tirealth,  in  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The 
latter  are  deprived  of  every  thing  but  the  air 
they  breathe,  and  the  water  they  drink ;  and  they 
arc  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  those,  by  whom, 
"in  the  course  of  human  events,  they  may  have 
been  supplanted.  The  year  of  Jubilee  was  ap- 
pointed to  counteract  these  pernicious  effects, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  without  invajjing  the 
property  of  individuals.  As  it  was  universally 
Known  that  every  man  would  return  to  his  pro- 
Jcrty,  and  every  man  to  his  family,  in  the  space 
fif  fifty  years,  the  price  of  land  was  regulated 
accordingly.  "  If  ye  sell  ought  to  thy  neigh- 
lour,  or  buy  ought  of  thy  neighbouc's  land,  ye 
«haU  not  oppress  one  another ;  according  to  the 
jiumber  of  years  after  the  jubilee  thou  shalt  buy 
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qF  thy  neighbour,  and  according  to  the  nunbcrof 
years  of  the  fruits  be  shall  sell  HBto  thee ;  accont 
iDg  to  the  Qiultitude  of  years  tl^OU.  ahi|lt  ipcsew 
the  price  thereof,  and  according  to  the  few^wof 
the  years  thoushalt  diminish  tbe  price  thereof' 
&LC*  &c.  These  regulations,  bovevei^  wereconfiiwd 
to  landed  property.    Whoever  sold  a.  bou^e  is  i 
\valled  city,  if  it  were  not  redeemed  withjn,  the 
yeafj^itwas  alienated  for  ever.  ^^  If  it  be  notn- 
deemed  within  the  spaice  of  a  f all  year»  then  the 
hou^e  that  is.  in  the  walled  city  shall  beestaUiabci 
foj  ever  to  him  that  bought  it,  throu^oint  hk 
generations ;  it  shall  not  go  oi|t  in  the  jobikc 
Unt  the  houses  of  the  villages  which  have  bo. 
walls  round  about  them,  shall  be  considered  a» 
the  fields  of  the  country''— -doubtless  becaiue 
they  were  destined  for  the  habitations  of  bus- 
baodmen ; — ^^  they  may  be  redeemed,  and  the; 
shall  go  out  in  the  Jubilee.'^    But  iq  respect  to 
the  possessions  of  the  Levites  the  rule  was  ia- 
vqrted.     '^  The  cities  of  the  Levites^  and  the 
houses  of  the  cities  of  their  possession,  may  the 
Levites  redeem  at  any  time ;  and  if  a,  man  pur- 
qhase  of  the  Levites,  then  the  house  that  was  sold, 
and  the  city  of  his  possession  shall  go  out  in  the 
year  of  the  Jubilee,  for  the  houses  of  the  citia 
of  the  Levites  are  their  possession  among  the 
chifdrea  of  Israel.    But  the  field  of  the  sahuibi 
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If  their  cities  fliay  not  be  sold ;  for  it  is  tlteJt 
lerpetual  possession.'* 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Levites  were'perttiifr- 
:ed  as  individuals,  to  possess  private  property 
fi  thecitiesy  upon  teilns  more  advantageous  than 
^hosegranited  to  the  laity,  but  not  to  possess  land- 
;d  estates.  These  trere  the  exclusive  property 
rf  laymen  for  the  term  of  forty-nine  years ;  the 
tenth  of  their  produce  alone  belonging  to  the 
priest-hood.  Thus  was  the  health  obtained  by 
the  care  and  oeconomy  of  individuals  of  this 
outer  peculiiarly  respected,  while  the  prohibition 
^tD  possess  landed  property  effectuall}*  prevented 
.^  too  great  accumulation  of  wealth/  so  inju« 
iiMis  to  that  devotional  spirit,  which  was  (he 
IdgUest  ornament  of  their  sacred  .charactdr.  It 
Jliterposed  ii  barrier  also  to  the  worldly  aggran* 
4Izement  of  the  priest-hood,  as  a  distinct  and 
Heparate  body* 

^  Wedo  not  mean  to  insinuate  th^t  simitar  regu- 
lations could^  in  every  respect,  be  adopted  by 
}ttfaer  communities.  The  people  of  Israel,  upon 
Nhfeir  taking  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
ttere  divided  into  distinct  tribes^  having  a  certain 
IliMrtioti  of  land  allotted  to  each ;  and  tfiese  tribes 
pbresnbdivided  into  various  families^  whose  names 
ttid  peculiar  rights,  were  'accuratety  registered 
Md  carefully  preserved.     It  was  not  therefore 
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impracticable,  or  even  difficult,  at  the  expiration 
of  forty-nine  years,  to  restore  landed  property 
to  the  original  owners,  or  to  their  immediate 
successors,    whatever    alienations  mig^t  have 
taken  place  in  the  intermediate  time.    The  wis- 
dom, equity,  and  benevolence  of  this  arrange* 
ment^  where  it  was  practicable,  are  very  obvious. 
It  checked  the  habitual  oppression  to  which  the 
inferior  class  are  exposed  by  the  exorbitantly 
rich,  particularly  at  the  earlier  and  less  civilized 
period  of  society ;  and  it  relieved  the  poor  and 
the  slave,  from  perpetually  remaining  in  a  state 
of  subjection  and  bondage.     It  restored  their 
patrimony  to  those  families  which  had  been  de? 
prived  of  it,  by  the  misfortune^  folly,  or  injus- 
tice of  their  predecessors.     It  renewed  to  each 
individual  the  power  of  enjoying  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  a  more  respectable  class  of  citizens, 
from  which  he  had  been  unfortunately  ejected. 
These  ordinances  being  the  established  law  of 
the  nation,  from  the  commencement  of  their 
>  civil  existence,  the  occupiers  of  land,  at  the 
year  of  jubilee,  could  no  more  feel  the  injustice 
of  being  compelled  to  yield  up  their  tenure^  thaa 
the  tenant  in  modern  days,  when  he  relinquishes 
the  occupation  of  a  leasehold  estate  at  the  end  I 
of  the  term. 
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The  return  of  every  family  to  its  patriaaony 
these  stated  periods,  was  also  admirably  caicu- 
ted  to  increase  their  attachment  to  their  na- 
ve soil ;  and  thus  prevent  those  emigrations  to 
hich  they  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed 
y  poverty,  internal  troubles,  or  foreign  entice- 
lents.  The  institution  of  a  jubileci  therefore, 
o-operated  with  various  other  mean^of  preserv- 
ig  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  distinct  people,  for 
he  future  plans  of  Providence. 

A  revolution  of  so  great  a  magnitude  must 
lecessarily  place  the  whole  nation  in  a  state  of 
iisordgr,  before  the  rights  of  property  could  be 
accurately  ascertained,  and  re-possession  enjoyed 
through  every  branch  of  the  community.  The 
cultivation  of  land,  during  this  season,  must  be 
exposed  to  neglect  For  they  who  were  about 
to  relinquish,  could  not  be  expected  to  labour 
for  the  succeeding  occupiers ;  nor  could  the  latter 
claim  any  right  to  an  anticipation,  or  enter  upon 
the  property  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  tillage, 
hefore  the  appointed  period.  The  God  of. Order 
therefore  promised,  as  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  that 
the  year  preceding  that  of  the  jubilee  should  be 
peculiarly,  productive,  and  abundantly  supply 
fheir  wants,  until  order  should  be  restored. 
Thus  did  he  manifest  his  munificence,  and  fortify 
-beir  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  who  had 
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uttrvet-sal  natate  under  hte  feMitfottl,  fa  OppcfSitlou 
to  the  ^active  inftaenee  of  lAbUtty. 

The  provisioti  ttade  for  th«  Mifri^tefs  Hf  Ml 
gton  was  f quTtable  and  eott^etxitt^  It  gi&ve  them 
a  claim  whieh  placed  them  abov6  a  istitts  of 
dependence,  and  the  temptatiohs  to  lii'^ii  add 
servile  connivances,  which  are  pecfulinHy  ibccm- 
iil^tent  with  the  character  of  thoM  who  Af6  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  patterns  of  every  vltttie.  dut 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  tlie  ittdolefice  and 
carelesi^ness  incidental  to  afiBuenet.  It  Was  or- 
dained, that  their  Priests  should  live  foy  the  idfiff. 
They  were  prohibited  from  sharing  in  thtf  pairCi- 
tion  of  lands ;  and  they  were  &(trictly  coiAltfatf^ed 
to  officiate  in  their  profession  them^lves.  Itiitif 
had  a  divine  right  to  the  tenths  of  the  dtkAtp 
from  the  people ;  and  the  peoj^le  bad  the  diVifie 
right  to  demand  their  hnmediate  servicei».  ^  And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  iSLjitkgy  Thus  speak 
tinta  the  Levites,  and  say  unto  them^  "Wheh  ye 
take  of  the  children  of  Israel  the  tithes  Which 
I  have  given  you  from  th£Wi  for  yont  inheHtance, 
then  ye  shall  offer  up  an  heave  otferitig  of  it  tso 
the  Lord,  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  tithe,  and 
Ibis  your  heave  ofibring  shall  be  reckoned  iinto 
you,  as  though  it  were  the  corn  of  the, threshold 
floor,  and  as  the  fnlness  of  the  Whie  pt&6/^  kt 
*'  Therefore  ye  shall  say  uftto  them,  whCin  ye  tsitt 
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heaved  the  best  thereof  from  it,  then  it  shall  be 
counted  unto  the  Levites  as  the  increase  of  the 
threshing  floor,  and  as  the  increase  of  the  wine 
press,  and  ye  shall  eat  it  in  every  place,  ye  and 
your  households;  for  it  is  your  reward  J  op  your 
services,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.'* 


The  above  epitome,  concise  and  imperfect  as 
it  is,  will  be  sufficient  to  manifest  the  equitable 
spirit  of  die  Jewish  laws,  and  the  strict  attention 
paid  to  moderation  and  clemency,  in  their  penal 
code;  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  government.  Therefore  the  strict  injunction, 
''  thou  shalt  not  spare,  thou  shalt  not  pity/'  those 
whom  the  laws  condemned,  had  the  essential 
good  of  the  community  for  its  object.  Where 
laws  are  wise  and  temperate,  they  cannot  be  too 
punctually  executed.  Clemency  and  pitiful  eva- 
sions form  a  league  with  the  offender,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  that  public  whom  the  laws  professedly 
protect. 


The  precepts  of  Morality  were  also  strongly 
enforced,  by  many  individuals  in  the  Jewish 
nation,  who  were  not  in  the  legislative  character. 
Their  accurate    observations    upon  men    and 
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liiann^rt,  upon  conduct,  and  the  conS;equences  of 
Conduct,  were  numerous  and  striking.  Most  of 
these  were  formed  into  moral  aphorisms,  and 
pioiis  sentences ;  which,  for  their  justice  and 
poignancy,  are  the  admiration  of  the  pretent 
day.  Those  actions  and  dispositions  which,  in 
modern  times,  are  characterised  by  virtue  and 
tdcCf  and  virtuous  and  vicious,  are  uniformly 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  Righteousness, 
Uprightness,  Holiness,  or  as  sinful  and  wicked. 

It  was  remarked,  in  our  analysis  of  virtuoos 
Conduct,  that  we  usually  apply  the  terms  jM- 
dent  and  imprudent,  to  many  actions  which  chiefly 
respect  personal   accommodations  or  personal 
injuries ;  to  these  also  we  in  general  confine  the 
terms  Wisdom  and  Folly,     In  the  Jewish  systeoii 
the  presence,  the  influence,  the  favour  or  displea- 
sure of  the  Universal   Ruler,  are  incessantly 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.     Hence  it 
is  that  every  branch  of  Virtue  is  considered  as 
the  highest  Wisdom,  and  vice  iis  always  deemed 
synonymous  with  the  extreme  of  FoUy ;  for  by 
the  former,  all  the  advantages  flowing  from  ob^ 
dience  were  perfectly  secured ;  and  by  the  latter, 
the  miseries  flowing  from  the  Divine  displeasuic 
wfere  afssuredly  incurred. 

The  moral  Writers  among  the  Jews  have  not 
left  a  single  virtue,   either  personal  or  social, 


withpiit  ^  cbminept  upon  t,he  (excellences  an4 
adv^ntages^  of  the  one,  or  loading  the  other  with 
disgrace  and  ignominy.  We  shall  adduce  a  fe>v 
specimenSi  in  conBrmation  of  the  assertion. 

The  gr^nd  and  comprehensive  duty  of  ^elf-goh 
vernment,  is  repeatedly  enforced.  **  I^e  that 
hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  is  like  a  city 
that  is  broken  down  and  without  walls."  Keep 
thioe  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  put  of  it  ^tp 
the  issues  of  life."  ^'  He  that  is  slow  to  angeP| 
is  of  great  understanding;  but  he  th^t  is  h'4sty 
o(  spirit  exalteth  folly."  **  When  wisdom  eor 
tereth  into  thine  heart,  and  knowledge  is  pleai- 
$.ant  to  thy  soul,  discretion  shall  preserve  thee, 
a»d  understanding  shall  keep  thee." 

The  virtue  of  Patience  is  frequently  reconot- 
mended.  ^^  My  9on  despise  qot  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord,  neither  be  wcfary*pf  his  correction ; 
for  whom  the  L,ord  loveth  he  corregteth,  eyea  as 
a  father  the  9on  in  whom  he  delighteth."  ^y  If 
thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thydtrength 
is  :i^mall,"  &c. 

The  virtue  of  Contentment  is  strongly  recom- 
i;i>ended  in  the  prayer  of  Agiir  :  "  Give  me  nei- 
ther poverty  nor  richctsj  feed  me  with  food  con- 
v€3:ii€ntfornic,"  &c. 

Resignation  is  generally  expressed  by  trusting 
in  tibc  JU^d.   ^"  I  will  trust  in  the  mercy  of  the 
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Lord  for  ever  and  ever."  "  Although  he  slay  mc 
I  will  trust  in  the  Lord.**  "  None  that  trust  in 
the  Lord  shall  be  desolate." 

The  injunctions  to  rejoice  in  the  protection  of 
Providence  are  innumerable.  *'  Ye  shall  rejoice 
in  all  that  ye  put  your  hands  unto,  ye  and  your 
household  wherein  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  bles- . 
sed  thee."  "  Thou  shalt  rejoice  in  every  good 
thing  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  unto 
thee,  and  unto  thine  house." 

Pride  and  Arrogance  are  censured  with  the 
utmost  severity,  and  the  contrary  virtues  of 
Humility  and  Modesty  are  highly  extolled, 
"  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God."  **  Before  honour  is  humility.'' 
•*  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own 
mouth,  a  stranger  and  not  thine  own  lips.** 
"  Seest  thou  a  man  that  is  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit? there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him." 
*^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil,  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  the  evil  way  of  the  froward  man 
doth  he  hate." 

The  duty  and  advantages  of  Industry, 
Temperance  and  Chastity,  are  filso  enforced 
and  exemplified  in  pointed  language.  "  The 
soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth  and  hath  no- 
thing, but  tlie  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made 
fat."  ^'  Seest  thou  a  man  that  is  diligent  in  busi- 
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ness,  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men/'  '^  Go.  to 
the  ant  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be 
wise."     "  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  ra- 
ging, and  whoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.** 
^^  Be  not  thou,  among  the  wine-bibbers,  among 
the  riotous  eaters  of  flesh ;  for  the  drunkard  and 
the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty.    Who  hath 
woe?  who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath  contention? 
who  hath  babbling  ?  who  hath  wounds  without 
a  cause?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes?  They  that 
tarry  long  at  the  wine.     They  that  go  to  seek 
mixt   wine/'     ^^  The  lips  of  a  strange  woman 
drop  as  an    honey   conib,   and   her  mouth  is 
smoother  than  oil,  but  her  end  is  bitter  as  worm- 
wood,  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword/*  **  Say  unto 
wisdom  thou  art  my  sister,  and  call  understand- 
ing thy  kinswoman ;  that  they  may  keep  thee 
from  the  stranger  that  flattereth  with  her  words/' 
The  social  virtues  of  Discretion,  Justice,  and 
Benevolence,  in  their  various  ramifications,   are 
frequently  inculcated,  with   no  less  energy  qf 
thought    and    expression.      ^'  A  soft    answer 
turneth  away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up 
anger."     "  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  one 
letting  out  water,  therefore  leave  off  contention 
before  it  be  meddled  with."    **  He  that  answers 
a  matter  before  he  heareth  it,   it  is   folly  and 
shame  unto  him."    **  A  tale  bearer  revealeth 
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secrets,  {>ut  he  that  is  of  a  faithful  i^M  i6^ 
cealeth  the  matter."  "  A  fool  utfefeth  all  Mi 
Ifiind,  but  a  wise  man  keepeth  it  ra  till  af^t' 
wards."  **  Debate  thy  cause  with  thy  heigh 
bour  himselt^  and  discover  not  a  secret  to  ano- 
ther." "  Withdraw  thy  feet  ftorti  thy  neigh* 
fiodr's  hduse,  lest  h^  b6  weary  of  the^j  add  toy  I 
iiatii  thee." 

Integrity,  and  Veradity  arfe  bttottgly  fehfdrced ) 
**  "the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abominatiDft 
lb  the  Lord,  but  the  prayers  of  the  uptight  art 
his  delight.*  "  Divetse  weights  fttiti  diVette 
thea^uiies,  both  of  thetti  are  ati  abomination  ta 
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<Ke  Lord.'*  "  It  is  hot  good  to  be  a  iiespecter 
6f  persons  in  judgment.'*  ^*  He  that  sayethto 
the  wicked  thou  art  tighteoiis,  him  shall  the 
|>eople  curse,  nations  shall  abhor  him.**  **Tte 
li^s  of  ti  iith  shall  be  established  for  ever,  but  a 
lyin^  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment."  "  l*yi^^  lips 
are  ah  abomination  to  the  Lord^  but  tliey  ti»t 
deal  truely  are  his  delight.'^  "  1  am  Gbtf,  walk 
before  me."  "  He  that  Vealketh  uj)i%hlly  ^iM- 
ieth  surely,"  &c. 

BfeneVolehce  and  Cdrti'^Siott.  **  WilhWd 
not  good  from  him  to  iX'h6in  it  ls<dal(^>  D^htliit 
Js  ih  the  power  of  thiiiffe  ftand  t6  *i  It"  **A 
fHeiid  bveth  at  all  time^,  a^d  i  bi-ii«h^  tt  «bm 
to't  ad^rsify."    f  Eejbice  not-#lidti  (hiMVM- 
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my  faUss  and  kit  opt  thine  heart  be  glad  when 
he  stumbletby  lest  the  Lord  see  it,  and  it  dLs^^ 
pleaseth  him*''  "  If  thy  neighbour  be  hungry 
give  him  bread  to  eat,  and  if  he  thirst  give  him 
drink,  for  thou  shalt  heap  qoals  of  fire  upon 
bis  head,  and  the  I/)rd  shall  reward  thee*^ 
^*  Thine  own  friend  and  thy  fatber*s  friend  for^ 
3akc  not."  ^^  He  that  oppres3e|h  the  poor  rf^ 
proacheth  his  Maker,  but  he  th^t  hpnoureth  him 
hath  compassion  on  the  poor.**  '^  He  that 
giveth  to  the  poor,  ^hall  not  lack."  ^^  He  that 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Iiord."*  **  A 
jightepus  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast, 
but  the^  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruely'' 


In  every  command  a  promise  or  a  threat  is 
implied,  which  distinguishes  a  command  from 
jadvicie»  persuajsion,  or  intreaty.  Commandtsf  are 
jasued  by  tbo#e  alone  who  have  power  and  an- 
^rity  to  enfprce ;  which,  as  wf  have  already 
ahewi^  operate  vpon  tkf  passion^  of  hope  and 
fyfii.  Whoever  .^^^>  e,xpects  some  future  re- 
.f)Wnpen9¥  for  his  phfdiencej  apd  who^vier  dis- 
tkqfg^  has  to  eiKpf ct  fcertaip  pernic^ms  cpnse- 
.  j|li09€<s  titmV^^  £rom  his  d^obf^dienoe.  Under 
the  Jewish  ctconomy,  the  most  powerful  argu- 
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ments  to  the  practice  of  Virtdc  were  not  dc* 
duced  from  its  conformity  to  reason,  or  tb§ 
beauty  of  virtue  ;  nor  was  a  confidence  placed 
in  a  natural  love  of  justice,  a  benevolent  dispo* 
sition;  or  the  great  conveniences  it  aflfords  to 
the  social  intercourse.  The  grand  principle  in- 
culcated was  the  fkar  of  God.  ^*  Ye:  shall 
walk  after  the  Lord  your  God  and  fear  him, 
and  keep  his  commandments,  and  obey  his^voicc, 
and  ye  shall  serve  him,  and  cleave  unto  him* 
''The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom/' "Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not-"  Salvation 
is  nigh  unto  them  that  fear  him."  '^^ Let  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of  hittJ;* 
"  Unto  the  wicked  God  saith,  what  hast  thou 
to  do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou  should- 
est  take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?" 


It  clearly  appears  from  the  above  eittracts,- 
that,  according  to  the  just  conceptions  of  the 
Jewish  Moralists,  wickedness  was  not  confined 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Divine  ordinances,  brtb 
open  profaneness,  but  it  extended  to  the  neglect 
oi  moral  duties  also.  All  Vice  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage is  wickedness^  and  it  is  coiisidered  as  an 
immediate  ofience  against  the  supreme  Legida- 

tor.  >  ..'  .; 
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The  promises  or  threats  to  the  Obedient  or 
disobedient  had,  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  a 
louble  referencie.  Being  a  people  under  an  hierar- 
chical government,  and  the  subjects  of  a  Sove- 
eign  who  has  all  nature  under  his  controul,  and 
:an  direct  every  event  according   to  the  good 
[pleasure  of  his  will,  national  prosperity  and  na- 
tional adversity  were  continually  placed  before 
them,  as  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  obe- 
dience or  rebellion.     After  Moses,  the  chosen 
servant  of  the  Lord,  had  instructed  the  people, 
by  divine  appointment,  in  the  moral,  civil,  and 
ceremonial  law,  in  a. minute  and  circumstantial 
manner,  so  that  no  one  could  offend  through 
ignorance,  he  promises  in  the  name  of  the  uni- 
versal Sovereign,  "  If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes, 
and  keep  my  commandments  to  do  them,  then 
will  I  give  you  rain  in  due  season,  and  the  land 
shall  yield  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the 
field  shall  yield  their  fruit,  and  your  threshing 
shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vintage 
shall  reach  unto  the  sowing  time,  and. ye  shall 
eat  your  bread  to  the  full,  and  dwell  in  your 
laud  safely.     And  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land, 
and  ye  shall  lie  do\yn  and  none  majce  you  afraid  ; 
aud  I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land,  neither 
shall  the  sword  go  through  your  land  ;  and, ye 
shall  chase  your  enemies,  and  thiey  shall  faill 
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before  ye  by  the  sword  ;  and  five  of  you  ahall 
chase  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  of  you  ahall 
put  ten  thousand  to  flight ;  and  your  envies 
shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword.  For  I  wUl 
have  respect  unto  you  and  make  you  fruitfol, 
and  multiply  you,  and  establish  my  covenant  with 
you.  And  I  will  walk  among  you  and  will  be 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.  But  if 
ye  will  notliearken  unto  me,  and  will  not  do  all 
these  commandments,  and  if  ye  shall  desptie 
my  statutes,  or  if  your  soul  abhor  my  judg- 
ments, so  that  ye  will  not  do  all  my  command- 
ments, but  that  ye  break  my  covenant,  I  also 
will  do  this  unto  you ;  I  will  even  appoint  over 
you  terror,  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague 
that  shall  consume  the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow 
of  heart ;  and  ye  shall  sow  your  seed  in  vaini 
for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it ;  and  I  will  set  iay 
fsLce  against  you,  and  ye  shall  be  alaiu  befioK 
your  enemies ;  they  that  hate  you  ^all  mga 
over  you  ;  and  ye  shall  flee  when  none  puhncdi 
you  ;  and  if  ye  will  not  for  all  this  headan 
unto  me,  then  I  will  punish  you  seven  daes 
more  for  your  sins  ;  and  [  wiii  break  tise  pride 
of  your  power  ;  and  I  will  make  your  heavcnas 
iron,  and  your  earth  as  brassy  €»al  youtitrfcoglii 
tfhall  be  lipent  in  vai^ :  for  your  land  eball  not 
yield  her  increMe,  Qcitber  simli  the  teeito  of 
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thtsf  laod  yield  their  fruits/'  Sic.  &c.~(See  Levi- 
ticu^i  C4  86.  and  also  Peuteronomy,  c.  28.) — 
These  chapters  contain,  as  it  were,  a  prophetic 
htttory  of  the  future  conduct  of  the  Israelites, 
iteit  ohstinacies  and  rebellions^  punishments,  re- 
pedtAnCe  and  restoration  to  the  divine  favour* 


Thus  was  worldly  prosperity  promised  to  this 

fjcople  collectively  as  a  Nation;  and   the  most 

dreadful  calamities,  to  which  a  nation  could  be 

tl^posed,  were  threatened^  should   they  prove 

wicked  and  rebellious.     But  numerous  were  the 

«&couragements  and  warnings,  pronounced  to 

Individuals  in  their  private  character,  according 

;to  the  tenor  of  their  moral  and  religious  conduct* 

Hie   Rewards    uniformly    held    forth    to    the 

,£igfateDd$,  were  the  natural  advantages  derived 

,ffQS^  l%ht  conduct^    the   consolations  of   an 

-Affiroving    conscience,    respect    among   men, 

.^Md;  the  favour  of  tlie  Almighty.    The  Wicked 

.were  re^atedly  warned  of    the  natural  con- 

,#e<|iiences   of    their  folly,    the    disgrace  they 

« weuM  incur  in  their  social  character,  and  the 

vWeii^  of  ^tve  Divine  wrath.     ^^  Great  |>eace 

ilwn^e  Db{;y  that  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall 

offifltaH  4^(etn."    ^^  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  de- 

.4ig)bvl«s  itk  the  law  of  tke  Lord»  hedaall  be  like 
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to  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  w^tcr,  that 
bringeth  forth  fruit  in  his  season.  His  leaves 
also  shall  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  he  doeth 
shall  prosper.  The  ungodly  are  not  so,  but  like 
the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away/*  "  He 
that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely."  ^^  When 
a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketb  even 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him."  "  The 
hopes  of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness,  but  the 
expectations  of  the  wicked  shall  perish/'  "  A 
man  shall  not  be  established  by  wickedness,  but 
the  root  of  the  righteous  shall  not  be  moved." 
"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed^  but  the 
name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."  "  Surely  there 
shall  be  no  reward  to  evil  men;  the  candle  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  put  out."  "  The  curse  of 
the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of  the  wicked,  but  he 
blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just."  Wisdom  is 
represented  as  expostulating  with  evil  doersi 
'^  Behold  I  have  called  and  ye  refused ;  I  have 
stretched  out  my  hand  and  no  man  regardedi 
but  ye  have  set  at  nought  my  reproofs;  I  also 
will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  mock  whea 
your  fear  cometh  as  a  whirlwind,  when  distress 
and  anguish  cometh  upon  you.  Then  shall  thqr 
call  upon  me  but  I  will  not  answer,  they  shidl 
seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me."  ftc. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  promises  and  re- 
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wards  to  obedience  or  disobedience   which  are 
explicit,  are  entirely  confined  to  worldly  prospe- 
rity or  tspor/rf/j^   calamity;  those  that  respect  the 
moral  conduct  of  Individuals   are  general  and 
indefinite.     This  singularity  has  been  adduced  by 
a  learned  prelate  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  legation 
of  Moses.     Since  every  other  legislator  was  com- 
pelled to  call  in  the  aid  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  in  order  to  procure   obedience   to 
their  injunctions,  conscious  that  the  powers  of 
nature  were  not  at  their  command,  they  ventured 
not  to  promise  or  to  threaten  what  they  could 
not  accomplish;  lest  a  contrary  issue  should  disr 
cover  the  imposture.     But  although  a  reference 
to  a  future  state  of  retribution  did  not  enter  into 
the  system  of  the  divine  legislator  Moses,  it  is 
obvious,   from  many  occasional   expressions   of 
their  devout   moralists,  that  the  righteous  were 
in  expectation  of  greater  rewards  than  it  is  in 
the  power  of  this  world  to  bestow.     The  desire 
of  future  happiness  is  natural  to  Man  exclusive- 
ly.   A   conscious    superiority  of  powers  over 
every  other  animated  being;  the  experience  that 
wblunary  good,  when  possessed,  is  not  adapted 
jo  ensure  permanent  felicity;  a  perception  that 
some  chaActers  and  dispositions  are  far  more  ex- 
ited above  the  common  level  than  their  for- 
tunes  or  enjoyments,  and  that  others  deserve 
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nschgrBftter  evib  dan  this  world  ham  ioflided; 
the  remorse  whicii  accomponin  gitmt  depmrity, 
indicatiiig  a  conscioosiieis  of  ilaDgcr,  these  tl 
difccc  the  attention  to  future  scenes,  and  to  fit* 
tuie  remunerations.  ExpectatioDs  of  theldail 
were  indulged  by  numbers  among  the  healfaenk 
under  circumstances  much  less  fuvoonfale  t» 
their  hopesi.  It  would  h^Tc  been  stnngie  if  sias- 
lar  hopes  and  apprebensivms^  had  not  rxiatedl  m 
the  breast  of  the  mo»t  considerate  among  the 
Jewish  people,  in  the  midstof  the  nnincmus  p» 
mises  and  threats  which  surrounfied  theim.  Mmf 
pasages  might  be  adduced  to  support  the  opi- 
nioo.  that  individuals  did  entertain  the  expecta- 
don.  We  mav  refer  to  some  of  ihoseahcadj 
quoted :  as  ^'  the  hopes  of  the  righteos^  shaHbe 
gladness,  but  the  expectaticHis  of  the  widM  . 
shail  perisb.""  '^  There  is  no  reward  to  wicked  I 
men.  the  candle  of  the  widced  shall  be  put  out'  | 
*'  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  a  hundred  timea^  aail 
his  days  shall  be  prolonged,  I  know  tiiat  it  sM 
be  wdl  with  them  that  fear  God,  who  fear  beftic 
him,  but  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  widced; 
because  he  fears  not  before  the  Lord.**  Datid 
says,  ^  though  I  walk  through  the  dark  valky 
Off  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  %o  evil,  ht 
thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thj  staff  tlievooiB- 
fort  me."    *'  Thou  wilt  not  leave  mj  soul  im  hA 
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MTftuifer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corraption."    Al- 
tlwigh  this,  be  acknowledged  as  a  prophecy 
f^mng  to  Jesus,  yet  in  its  primary  signification, 
iti>robably  relates  to   the  hopes  of  David,  con^ 
tiNrbing  futurity.     The  argument  u«cd  by  our 
SiviouT  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
kihiB  discourse  with  the  Sadducees,  is  an  infe- 
ttBce  which  a  pious  Israelite  would  also  be  di^- 
pMdd  to  draw.     ^'  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised, 
w«i  Moses  shewed    at  the    bush,  when    he 
MHetb  the  Lord  tlie  God  of  Abraham,  IsaaCi 
iiSd  Jacob,  for  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  ^ead  but 
tf  ihtiiving.     The  plirase  frequently   used  tx^ 
pttmfe  of  death  is,  being  gathered  to  the  people. 
JLhainmy  Ishmael,  Isaac,  3 acoh,  vrere  gathered 
^l^hek^peopk.     '^  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  toh» 
fltiQ^le,  for  he  sh^U  not  enter  into  the  Land/*  &€• 
^^ABd.  the  Lord  said  unto   Moses — thou  ako 
ikait  4be.  gathered  to  thy  people,  as  Aaron  tby 
Irixidierwas  gathered.    All  that  generation  were 
Ptliered  to  their  fathew,   &c."    This  kind  of 
|fcWtteology  has  no  reference  to  their  being  depo» 
PWl  ia  the  same  c«netery,  which  might  con- 
fSie^itli  signification  to  an  assemblage  of  indivi* 
♦liSs,  -of  the  same  community,  in  the  grave. 
Ub  ai^lied  to  persons  who  died  in  different  ages, 
«wi  tt.^teaioie  distances  from  Mcb  other ;  and 
xaturally  conveys  tbc  idea-of  m^A^oH^  against  a 
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future  resurrection.   "  Thy  dead  shall  live,**  says 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  ^^  together  with  my  dead  body, 
shall  they  arise.    Awake  and  sing  ye  that  dwell 
in  the  dust,  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs, 
and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead."*    The  fol- 
lowing singular  passage  is  in  the .  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel.     ^*  Then  he  said  unto  me,  son.qf  man, 
these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  JLsraeL    Be- 
hold they  say  our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hopes 
are  lost ;  we  are  cut  off  for  our  pa; ts.    There- 
fore prophecy  and   say  unto   them,  thus  sayeth 
the  Lord  God ;  Behold  O  my  people,  I  will  open 
your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  out  of  your 
graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel ; 
and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I 
have  opened  your  graves,  and  brought  you  up 
out  of  your  graves;  and  shall  put  my  spirit  in 
you,  and  I  shall  place  you  in  your  own  land.f 
Again,  ^'  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of 
the  grave ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death :  Oh 
death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues;  O grave,  I  will  be 
thy  destruction ;  repentance  shall  be  hid  from 
my  e) Ts,";|;    To  this  passage  St.  Paul  obviously 
refers  in  his  exulting  exclamation.  Oh  death,  &a 
These  remarkable  expressions  being  ut^teied  in 

*  Isaiah  xxTt.  19. 
t  Esek,  KLVtn.  1 1.  See  also  the  pnoa£pK 
t  See  HoMA  xuL  14. 
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prophetic  languaige,  which  mgeheral  h  highly 
figurative^  and  being  associated  with  declara* 
ttons  which  obscure  their  specific  meanings  the 
mind  isata  lossin  what  manner  immediately  to 
apjfly  them;  But  they  arc  calculated  to  inspire 
the  strongest  hopes  that  some  extraordinary 
erents  will  take  place,  as  a  blessing  to  the  righr 
teaus,  far  surpassingall  that  worldly  prosperity  can 
bestow.  The  frequent  exhortations  to  '^  trust 
in  the  Lord,  to-put  their  confidence  in  the  God  of 
their  salvation,"  the  assurances  given  to  this  pco^ 
pic  that  **  the  mercy  of  God  endureth  forever^ 
that  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  had  rather  that  he  would  return.and 
live,"  appear  to  have  a  much  higher  reference  than 
to  sublunary  good ;  they  must  have  had  a 
tendency  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  desire 
of  future  bliss  so  natural  to  man.  The  Jewish 
history  informs  us  accordingly,  that  when  their 
speculative  philosophers  were  divided  into  two 
leading  sects,  the  Sadducees  alone  were  sceptics, 
but  the  Pharisees,  who  were  the  most  nume* 
tau«,  were  belie verss  in  a  future  state. 


The  fundamental  principle  of  all  religions  in- 
discriminately, isoBBDURNCE;  a  conformity  of 
conduct  to  the  will  and  mandates  of  the  Being 

K 
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worshipped.  This  principle  was  very  conspi- 
cuous in  those  cruel  and  infamous  rites  practised 
by  the  heathen  world,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  their  imaginary  deities;  Rites  which 
opposed  every  natural  feeling  of  the  heart  .En- 
lightened worshippers  of  the  true  God,  are  well 
assured  that  his  injunctions  are  not  arbitraiy, 
capricious,  and  selfish  ;  like  the  supposed  man- 
dates of  those  to  whom  human  passions  and  de- 
pravations were  ascribed.  The  obedience  de- 
manded by  the  universal  governor,  is  conform- 
able to  the  rule  of  right,  which  has  for  its  basis 
the  diffusion  of  well-being.  Such  a  character 
cannot  be  bribed  into  reconciliation  and  com- 
placency, by  the  most  costly  sacrifices,  or  by 
any  voluntary  sufferings,  as  substitutes  for  ob^ 
dience  to  his  moral  laws.  The  Pagans,  who 
were  not  favoured  with  a  revelation,  had  no 
other  guide  than  their  own  vague  conceptions, 
respecting  the  service  which  might  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  their  supposed  divinities  ;  and  they 
were  solely  actuated  by  such  hc^es  and  fears  as 
were  excited  by  their  own  superstitious  notions ; 
or  at  most  by  the  imperfect  and  glimmering 
light  of  nature.  Those  who  enjoy  an  immediate 
revelation  from  heaven,  not  only  know  what 
services  are  demanded  of  them,  but  their  hopes 
are  encouraged  by  express  promises,  and  their 
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ftan  alarmed  by  explicit  denunciations.  It  is 
therefore  expected  that  a  conviction  of  religious 
truths  should  be  productive  of  unreserved  obe- 
dience. A  transgression  of  the  divine  com- 
nuindsy  is  an  incontestable  mark  of  ungovern- 
able propensities,  culpable  inattention,  incredu- 
lity respecting  the  threatenings,  or  a  want  of 
coniidence  in  the  promises  of  God.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  Jewish  people,  were  so  frequently 
and  so  severely  reproached  4br  their  unbelief, 
"Ye  rebelled  against  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  your  God  ;  and  ye  believed  him  not,  nor 
hearkened  to  his  voice.*''  "  A  fire  was  kindled 
against  Jacob,  and  anger  also  came  up  against 
Israel,  because  they  believed  not  in  God,  and 
trusted  not  in  his  salvation.''* 

In  conformity  to  such  principles,  and  such 
declarations,  and  to  evince  that  ."  the  word 
which  is  gone  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  sball 
not  return," .  the  sacred  historian  has  recorded 
numerous  instances  of  the  accomplishment  both 
of  promises  and  of  threatenings;  in  which  the 
Disobedience  of  individuals  has  been  repeatedly 
productive  of  the  severest  chastisement,  and 
Obedience  has  received  the.  most  signal  eviden* 

'  -*  Deut;  ix.  23.    Pa.  Ixxviii.  21>  22.    Soe  the  whole  of  this 
Pdaloa. 

K  2 
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ces  of  the  diviDe  approbation.    'Of  these  facts 
we  shall  adduce  a  few  examples. 

The  first  instance  of  a  just  and  wise  severity 
against  Disobedience,  is  recorded  in  the  history 
'  of  our  first  Parents ;  whose  rebellious  cpnduct 
has  spread  its  influence  over  all  their  posterity, 
and  introduced  anew  arrangement  in  the  divine 
administration.     Death,   the  hated  enemy  of 
man,  which  destroys  his  plans,   terminates  hii 
prosperity,  inspires  him  with  dread   whenever 
it  arrests  his^attention,  was  introduced  into  the 
world   by  Disobedience.     The  prohibition  was 
"  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  ye 
shall  not  eat  of  it  f  the  threatening,  '^  for  in 
the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof  ye  shall  surely,  die." 
Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  to  some 
particulars  in  this  narrative  of  Moses,  concern- 
ing the  transgression  of  Adam,  whether  they 
are  to  be  received  in  a  literal,  or  in-  an  allego- 
rical sensCi   the  grand  truth  remains  the  same. 
He  transgressed.     His  guilt  consisted   in  Ji^ 
oMience  to  a  conummd.    Whatever  Ideas  we 
may    entertain  concerning  the  •  know^ge  of 
gtHHl  and  evil,  the  sin  consisted  injts  being 
u^iim^/UUy  obtained*    There  is  also  a  great  dl* 
vcrsitv    in    the   sentiments  of  men   concerning 
tbi.s  Jkatk.     By  some  it  is  supposed  to  signify 
Absolute  auuihilation ;  an  irrecoverable  extiiic- 
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tkm  cyf  bisiag^  such  as,  itt  the  general  opini6n,  is 
the  destination  of  the  inferior  animals.  Accord^- 
ing  to  some,  it  is  a  suspension  6f  vrtality,  a 
total  cessation  of  consciousness  ;  inactivity  in 
6very  natural,  intellectual,  and  moral  power: 
It  has  been  considered  as  the  separation  of  the' 
immortal  and  spiritual  part  of  man,  from  that 
which  is  material  and  perishable;  the  soul  or 
conscious  principle  still  possessing  a  separate 
existence,  and  powers  of.  reflection  in  an  un- 
known state :  Some  have  imagined  that  by 
Death,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  is  to  be 
understood  a  state  of  permanent  misery  to  the 
wicked.  This  diversity  of  opinions  principally 
iarises  from  the  different  theories  that  have  been 
entertained,  concerning  the  nature  of  th^hdman 
soiil,  and  the  absolute  irremediabie  demerit  of 
sin.  These  theories,  being  venerated  by  their 
wpporters  as  firi^  principles,  the  explanations 
given  of  particular  expressions,  have  always 
been  conform  able  to  them .  However,  the  Death 
that  was  threatened  and  introduced  into  the 
human  race,  is,  according  to  every  theory,  a 
destruction  of  that  very  interesting  connection 
iwhich  subsists  between  human  beings,  and'  tte 
present  system  of  &in^s.  In  conseqdenee  of 
Ithis  law  of  dissolution,  Men,  as  well  as  a)l  ani*- 
aal  and  regetabld  productions,  experience  ti 
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rapid  succession  in  existence,  instead  of  that 
permanency  of  duration  which  is  ascribed  to 
superior  orders  of  beings.  The  sentence  Was 
intended  to  operate  as  a  punishment  to  the 
offender.  It  was  a  threatening  which  terrified 
our  first  parents;  and  whatever  may  be  the  spie- 
culative  opinions  adopted  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  soulj  or  a  state  of  future  existence,  a  pain- 
ful uncertainty,  and  anxious  doubts,  are  dif* 
fused  over  the  whole  human  race,  respecting  our 
future  destination. 

The  second  offence  recorded,  is  the  sin  of /r^ 
tricide.  It  proceeded  from  the  evil  spirit  of  envy 
in  Cain,  who  was  "  very  wroth,*'  because  the 
sacrifice  of  his  brother  Abel  was  such  as  rendered 
it  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  while  his  own  was 
rejected.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  **  a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth." 

"  Enoch  walked  with  God;  and  he  was  not, 
for  God  took  him." 

In  the  destruction  of  mankind  by  the  universal 
flood,  the  piety  of  Noah  not  only  preserved  him. 
and  his  family  from  the  general  ruin,  but  hehsA 
the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the  pareiit^ 
of  a  new  race  of  inhabitants.     *'  Noah  fouoA 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."    "  He  was  » 
just  man,  and  perfect  in  his  generation;  an^ 
Noah  walked  with  God."    Concerning  the  cx^ 
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ccllehcy  of  his  faith,  St.  Paul  thus  speaks.  "By 
faith  Noahy  being  warned  of  God,  of  things  not 
seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  atk  to 
the  saving  of  his  house;  by  which  he  condemned 
the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  by  faith."* 

The  very  shameful  behaviour  of  Ham  towards 
his  father,  as  it  marked  his  character  at  an  early 
period,  so  was  it  introductory  to  that  depravity 
of  manners  which  characterised  the  descendants 
of  his  son  Canaan ;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  occa- 
sion of  that  subsequent  state  of  degradation 
which  Noah  had  predicted ;  while  the  superior 
virtues  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  descending  to  their 
posterity,  entitled  them  to  the  blessings  pro^ 
nounced.  "  And  he  said,  cursed  be  Canaan ;  a 
servant  of  seirvants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 
And  he  said,  blessed  be  the  Ijovd  God  of  Shem, 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  And  God  shall 
enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servantf 

In  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
th6  divine  wrath  was  manifested  against  the  ex- 
treme  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the 
lbv6  of  righteousness  was  most  conspicuous  in 
die  preservation  of  Lot  and  his  family';  and  also 
itt  the  declaration  that  had  there  been  ten  righ- 

^  Heb.  jd.  7\  t  Gen.  cb.  ix.  25,  OO. 
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teous  meo^  the  cities  sbould  have  been  spared  &f 
their  sakes. 

To  the  signal  faith  of  Abraham  i^  aaeribed  the 
hoDour  of  his  being  the  father  of  a  race,  thcougb 
whose  means  all  the  nations  pf  t\fc  earth  are  to 
be  blessed.     When  mankind  were  rapid  1}^  dege- 
lierating  iutn  idolatry,  he  continued  stedfaftt  in 
tlie  worship  of  the  true  God.     At  the  divine 
command,  he  quitted  his  native  country,  to  dureU 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.     ^^  By  faith  Abraham^ 
when  hp  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place  wlnck 
he  should  af^er  receive  for  an  inherita&cei  obey- 
ed; and  he  went  out  not  knowing  whit|piei  he 
went.    By  faith  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, as  in  a  strange  country."    JBkit  a  severer 
conflict  awaited  him.     Deeply  in^pressed  wk|}}^ 
^n^  of  duty,  he  prepared  to  offer  up  his  ^ly 
son  Isaac.  He  was  now  placed  in  a  situatipa  tiie 
most  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  ;  the  d(A 
was  revolting  both  to  the  parental  affectioi^i  aai 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity.     The  injusotiM. 
seemed  to  he  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  pro-- 
mise  which  had  been  repeatedly  ipatle,  that  "  in. 
4iis  seed  should  the  nations  be  blesfted.**     Bntb^ 
conceived  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  he  resolwd  t«^ 
xxbey  ;  ''  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  rw^ 
him  up,  ^y^  from  tlie  dead."    As  Adam  Wi^ 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial,  by  which,  in  case  o^ 
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obedienof^.  he  might  have  been  the  happy  proge- 
nitor of  an  immortal  race,  although  he  rendered 
bhn self  unworthy  of  the  honour,  by  having  been 
subdued  in  the  conflict,  thus  upon  Abraham  wa» 
eiyjoined  a  command,  apparently  more  severe  and 
difficult,  yet  he  was  found  faithful ;  and  npon 
hito  was  conferred  the  honour  of  being  the  pr0- 
geni tor  of  the  second  Adam. 
'  Isaac  and  Jacob  also  kept  themselves  unconta* 
minated  by  tlie  proithgactes  and  idolatrous  rites 
ef  their  surrounding  neighbours.     They  ma!Ai« 
fested  a  zeal  for  the  worship  and  service  of  the  . 
true  God,  and  they  were  associated  with  their 
fathcf  Abraham  in  the  patriarchal  honours. 

The  chastity  of  Joseph,  the  integrity  of  hti 
moral  principles,  and  his  piety  towards  God^  in 
scenes  the  most  trying  and  the  most  distresMOrg, 
Itrere  introductory  to  the  subsequent  eminence  of 
his  station ;  which  enabled  him  to  save  the 
lives  of  multitudes,  during  several  years  ^ 
lamine,  and  to  become  a  bles»ng  and  consolatioii 
to  his  aged  parent,  with  his  numerous  £amily« 

Onthe  other  hand,  the  perverse  obstinacy  of 
Pharoah,  in  not  permitting  the  children  of  Isiad 
4q  depait,  after  the  repeated  applicatioos  of 
Jloses,  supported  by  the  manifestationt  of  a 
«iiraculou«  power,  was  the  occasion  of  the  va?i» 
WIS  calaaiitiiiinffifited  upon  the  £gyptian»;  ^^ 
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the  final  destruction  of  himself  and  his  name- 
rous  hosts  in  the  Red  sea. 

When  the  discouraging  reports  made  by  the 
Spies,  which  represented  the  conquest  of  the 
country  as  impracticable,  excited  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  among  the  people,  who  fornned  phoi 
of  revolt,  saying  one  to  another,  ''  let  us  make 
a  captain  and  let  us  return  unto  Egypt,**  we  are 
told  that  the  Almighty  was  incensed  against  the 
rebellious  race ;  and  as  a  punishment  for  tlieir 
unbelief  not  an  individual  of  them  was  pc^ 
mitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  excepting 
Caleb,  and  Joshua  their  subsequent  leader.' 
"  Because  all  those  men  which  have  seen  my 
glory,  arid  my  miracles  which  I  did  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  wilderness,  have  tempted  me  now 
these  ten  times,  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my 
voice,  surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land  which! 
sware  unto  their  fathers;  neither  shall  any  of 
them  that  provoked  me  see  it :  but  my  servaiii 
Caleb,  because  he  hath  another  spirit  with  him, 
and  hath  followed  me  fully ;  him  will  I  bring 
int<>  the  land,  whereinto  he  went,  and  his  seed 
shall,  possess  it." 

The  destruction  of  three  thousand  men,  whb 
compelled  Aaron '  to  make  a  golden  calf,  togk* 
before  them  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  and  the 
plague  which   followed;    the   deatructiM  of 
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Nadab  and  Abibu  for  offering  strange  fire^ 
although  they  were  the  sons  of  Aaron  ;  the  de- 
struction of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram^  with 
their  dependants,  for  open  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  Moses,  in  which  not  less  than 
"  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  assembly, 
famous  in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown,'-^ 
were  concerned ;  and  other  acts  of  a  similar 
nature,  inflicted  at  different  periods,  were  neces- 
sary* manifestations  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
disobey  the  commands  of  God. 

Even  Moses,  the  chosen  servant,  by  one  act 
which  displeased  the  Lord,  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  that  Land,  to  the  borders  of  which  he  had 
conducted  the  Israelites  with  such  indefatigable 
zeaL  He  who  had  sustained  so  many  conflicts 
with  a  perverse  nation,  and  surmounted  so  many 
diflSculties,  ip  a  moment  of  vanity,  arrogated 
to  himself  a  power  independent  of  the  Being  in 
whose  name  he  was  appointed  to  act ;  and  this 
bad  a  tendency  to  withdraw  their  confidence  in 
their  sovereign  ruler.  When  commanded  to  smite 
the  rock  in  the  desert  of  Zin^  *^  Moses  and  Aaron 
gathered  the  congregation  together  before  the 
rock,  and  he  said  unto  them,  Uear^  now,  ye 
rebels^  must  we  fetch  ye  water  out  of  this  rock  ?^' 
^^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron, 
because  ye  bdieve  me  not  to  sanctify  me  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  yt  ihall 
not  bring  this  congregation  into  the  kud  wluck 
I  gave  them.*' 

To  the  various  abominations  committed  and 
sanctioned,  by  that  powerful  and  splendid  so- 
vereign Solomon,  is  ascribed  the  rending  of 
the  nation  into  two  divisions,  the  total  separation 
of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  Israel^  and 
the  shameful  civil  wars  which  enmied.  *Thc 
idolatrous  practices  commenced  by  Jeroboam, 
who  led  the  revolt  against  the  succes(9or  to  Solo- 
non,  continued  and  increased  by  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  profligate  kings,  are  declared  to  have 
occasioned  the  total  destruction  of  this  revolt- 
ing branch,  by  their  being  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  and  dispersed  among  the  nations. 

In  relating  the  numerous  events  vrbich  suc- 
ceeded to  each  other,  during  tbesf>ace  of  several 
centuries,  from  the  first  invasion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  to  the  Babylobiifa 
captivity,  one  grand  object  of  the  sacred  history 
is,  to  evince  that  every  instance  of  success  dh 
taiped  by  the  descendanrts  of  AbraAMim  over 
their  numerous  and  powerful  advertarieap-^^vefjr 
jmstance  of  their  defeat  ;-^-^U  the  seaisooii  of  thefr 
national  prosperity  ;-^all  their  notional  eatam^ 
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ties,  w^re  perfectly  correspondent,  either  to  the 
degrees  of  their  faith  and  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands,  or  to  their  unbelief  and  dis* 
obedience.  While  they  preserved  themselves 
secure  from  being  corrupted  by  the  maxims  and 
examples  of  the  idola'trous  nations,  they  werjC 
triumphant;  nor  did  the  largest  disproportion 
in  tfaeirnumbers,  prove  an  impediment  to  victory. 
Their  deviations  were  punished  in  an  xeemplary 
Hianner :  but  to  repent  of  their  folly  was  to  be 
replaced  under  the  divine  protection. 

This  subject  constitutes  so  essential  a  branch  of 
the  Jewish  history,  that  it  will  be  resumed  in  a 
future  section^ 


It  is  obvious,  from  several  parts  of  their  history; 
that  it  was  not  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites,  in  tlie 
character  of  warriors,  to  deviate  from  those  laws 
of  war  which  were  admitted  as  just  and  reasonable, 
through  every  part  of  the  world.  Theise  san^ 
guinary  laws  allowed,  in  many  cases,  of  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  conquered  countries,  if  inte^ 
rest  •  or  convenience  demanded,  or  a  spirit  of 
revenge  prompted  to  the  execution.  The  moit 
severe  pimisbments  of  retaliation,  were  not  cont 
sidered  as  acts  of  cruelty,  but  acts  of  military 
justiee.  Every  thing  dear  to  Man,  wives,  chil^- 
dren,  every  species  of  property,  were  at  the  sole 
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disposal  of  the  conquerors ;  and  a  partial  remis^ 
sion  of  claims  which  no  one^  in    these  happier 
days,  would  be  entitled  to  make,  was  extolled  as 
the  excess  of  liberality.     It  was  not  the  object  of 
the  divine  Being,   in  the  exercise  of  a    pecu&r 
providence  towards  the  Israelites,  to  inspire  tb^ 
with  transcendent  virtue  by  a  perpetjual  miracle; 
but  to  preserve  uncontaminated,  those*  religious 
and  moral  principles  which  should,  in  theordinaiy 
course  of  his  providence,  ultimately  improve  the 
human  race.  However,  it  isexpressly  d^clsired,  tbat 
the  Israelites  were  restrained  from  inflicting  the 
horrors  of  war,  in  the  manner  wars  were  at  .that 
period  conducted,  until  the  iniquities  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  should  render  them  ripe  for 
destruction.     In  the  promise  to  Abraham^  after 
predicting  that  his  seed  shall  be  stfangerisina 
land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  they   '*  shall ;  serve 
them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years,"  it  is  added,  *'  but  in  the  fourth  generation, 
they  shall  come  hither  again ;  for  the  iniquity 
of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full.'*      When  the 
important  period  was  arrived,  had  the  Israelites 
deviated  from  the  usual  laws  of  war>  in  this  re- 
spect, the  designs  of  Provide  nee  could  not  have 
been  accomplished.     It  is,  however,  a 'great  and 
triumphant  peculiarity,  observable  in   the  legis* 
lation  of  Moses,  and  unknown  in  every  other 
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leader,  that  the  most  delicate  attention  to  the 
received  principles  of  justice,  was  enjoined  upon 
their  martial  bands.  They  were  commanded  not 
to  invade  any  rights  They  never  commenced  lios- 
tilities.  The  nations  whom  they  fought  against 
were  always  the  aggressors.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
Moses  sent  messengers  unto  the  king  ,o?  Edoni, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  borders  of  his  land, 
informing  him  who  the  people  were,  and  what 
they,  had  suffered,  soliciting  a  passage  through 
his  country,  and  promising,  ^'  we  will  not  pass 
through  the  fields  nor  through  the  vineyards, 
neither  will  we  drink  of  the  wells ;  we  will  go 
hy  the  king's  highway  ;  we  will  not  turn  to  the 
right  hand^nor  to  the  left."  Those  who  pertnitr 
ted  them  to  pass  unmolested,  were  treated  with 
the  good  faith  due  to  the  confidence  reposed  in 
tliem.  Although  the  Gibeonites,  amazed  at 
the  marvellous  reports  that  were  spread  concern- 
ing  the  Hebrews,  and  terrified  at  their  power, 
obtained  ^Jeague  with  them  by  the  artful  man* 
ner  in  wljich  they  imposed  upon  Joshua,  the 
agreement  was  religiously  observed  until  the 
dacys  of  Saul;  and  he  was  punished  for  a  vio- 
lation of  it  When  the  surrounding  nati6na 
resented  the  conduct  of  the  Gibeonites,  by 
which  the  combination  against  these  danger- 
.  ous  strangers  was  weakened,  and  attacked  them 
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as  enemies,  they  were  defended  by  the  Hebrews 
with  vigour  and  success.  The  descendants  of 
Esau  and  Ishmael  having  retained,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  religion  and  manners  of  their  pious 
ancestors,  and  not  being  as  yet  deeply  contami- 
nated by  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  were  preserved,  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  God,  from  the  calamities  that  awaited 
the  more  abandoned  nations.  ^'  Coinmand  thou 
the  people,  saying,  ye  are  to  pass  through  the 
coast  of  your  brethren  the  children  of  Esaa, 
which  dwell  in  Seir ;  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of 
you,  take  ye  heed  unto  yourselves-  therefore; 
meddle  not  with  them,  for  I  will  not  give  you 
of  their  land,  no  not  so  much  as  a  foot  breadth: 
because  I  have  given  mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for 
a  possession." — "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with 
them  in  battle ;  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their 
land  for  a  possession ;  because  I  have  given  Ar 
unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a  possession.*'*— 
These  injunctions,  replete  with  clemency,  are  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  declaration  of  God, 
that  although  he  "  visit  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations,  yet  he  will  have  mercy  upon  thou* 

^  See  Deuteronomy,  di.  ii.  4>  passim. 


rt'»s>: 
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sands  of  them  who  love  him  and  keep  his  com* 
mandments."' 


Thus  it  manifestly  appears  to  be  a  grand  cha* 
raeleristie  c^  thia  Dispcsas^iM^  tliat  it  oom* 
mumicatcs  9^  kaowhrdgr  oi  the  oi^  true  God^ 
and  q£  hk.  ntoisJ  attijibiftl«»;  enj(»ixa  tbc^  ptac* 
tice  of  evcff^r  xroial  duty  fcom  a  prmciple  of 
Obedience;  and  pre^nts  us)  whh  numerous 
instances  of  exemplasiiy  oeward^and  punishments, 
according  to  the  moral  character,  and  religious 
coaduat  of  hir  iMcoltav  people. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ON    THE     MANNER   PURSUED     BY   DIVINE    PRO- 
•    VIDENCE,  TO  PRESERVE  THE  DOCTRINES  OF 
PURE  RELIGION    AND  MORALITT  AMONG 
THE  HEBREWS,  FROM  THE   COR-  *    • 
RUPTIONS0F  SURROUND*  : 

ING   NATIONS*.  -      •  ' 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  shewn,  that 
under  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  it  was  an  im- 
portant object  to  inculcate  just,  reverential,  and 
sublime  sentiments  of  religion,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  the  grand  duty  of  Obedience. 
It  was  also  proved,  that  this  obedience  consisted 
in  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  Divine  administra- 
tion, unreserved  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  a  strict  conformity  to  all  the  duties  of 
morality :  that  is,  in  principles  and  dispositions 
essential  to  human  happiness. 

The  Jewish  people  were  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  rehgion  and  morality,  in  a  manner, 
and  to  an-extent,  totally  unknown  to  the  Pagan 
world.  As  this  people  were,  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  to  be  perpetually  exposed  to  all 
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the  ignorance  and  vices  of  surrounding  nations, 
and  to  the  seductive  influence  of  example,  every 
expedient  was  employed  to  counteract  the  inju-r 
rious  effects  of  example,  that  w^s  consistent 
with  the  primitive  constitution  of  man  ;  that 
might  do  honour  to  the  freedom  of  his  choice, 
and  render  all  the  offices  of  piety,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  every  virtue,  the  acts  of  a  wise  mind> 
and  well-regulated  dispositions. 
'  The  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  required 
a  process  \Yhich  was  to  continue  many  ages,  and 
to  be  conducted  through  manifold  contingences, 
which  might  arise  during  so  long  a  period.  The 
nature  of  these  contingent  circumstances,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  grand  design  was 
effected,,  now  demand  our  attention. 

The  subject  is  extensive,'  and  it  consists  of 
various  branches,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
diversity,  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  grand 
object.  In  treating  it  w6  shall  observe  the  fol- 
lowing order. 

I.  We  shall  consider  the  eady  state  of  the 
world,  respecting  Religion. 
.  II.  The  selection  of  a '  particular  family  in 
order  to  prevent  an  universal  apostasy  from 
Mono  theism,  or  the  principles  of  true  religion  ; 
and  also  the  deliverance  of  this  family  from  « 
state  of  bcKDdage, 

L  2 
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r»pg,  the  scgoHrnirmU  of  tha  H«tw&wa.  i».  tte^ 
iiyldf  rp^jSft  ;  th^ir  nature  aod  obj^Qt> 

ty.  T;be  t)4fopQQfi(y,pf;  tbo^  Hebrensa  ti>>I(M»-^ 
try,,  an4  its  qsMisga :  T!i?  nature  and^p^aiciow 
ipflweutre,  of  idqUtry ;  and:  tl^e.  injuoctiowi  ne^ 
ccM^ry  tp  prej^rvie.  tbis.ptt>pk  ffCuni  its  fatfi 

S(9€}uQtiQQ9^ 

V.  The  religious,  a^d  mocal  cibaracter:  off  the. 

lK9f]\Us,  uodeiTt  tlic;  d*tfl^r€»ti  fartQa  of  goveju- 
m^Qt^  with  t])e;cocrf;3pQ^E^Jat.c;oaseq^feQce&^pcf)-' 

<biQ9d. 

VI.  The  ia3tro!»eAt?^Uty  of  the  Prophets  of 
Jehovahi  ip  the  pre^eryAtJQu  of  true  religion. 

VII.  Ti^e  Captivity  of  thetribet.Qf  Jucbh 
and  Benjanxm^  and  its.  salutary,  effects ,  ia  thc^ 

'fiiia{  estaUisbiueut  of*  Monotheism  in. the  land 
of  Judaa* 

SECT.  L 

CURSORY   VIEW  OF    THE    EARLY   STATE   OF  THE 
WORLDy    RESPECTING   RELIGION* 

It  being  the.  chief  object  of  the.  sacred  ^  histo- 
rian to  treatiof  the.  theological  and  ntMyal  histoiy 
of  (this  sekcted  nation,  tljie  events  of  ^  several 
preceding  ages  are  passed  over  ta  the^nK>6t* rapid 
nianner.    Hipts  are  simply  giv^  oi^  certain 
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fkctft  which  were  introductory  to  his  principal 
design.  Nor  is  it  practicable  for  any  modem  to 
fiU  ^p  t)ie  large  vacancies,  observable  between 
different  periods,  with  conjectares  of  a  satisfac- 
tory nature,  by  the  deepest  researches  into  anti* 
.^ity.  Yet  these  hintSi  concii^e  as  they  are, 
^^rrpish  a  clue  w4iich  enables  us  to  trace,  with 
some  degree  of  precisiQU,  the  designs  of  the 
moral  governor  of  the  world,  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  designs  are  acconvplishing. 
Where  there  is  great  obscurity,  and  doubtless 
for  wise  reasons  an  intended  obscurity,  thrown 
ov-er  the  early  state  of  mankind,  it  is  indecent 
to  substitute  vague  conjectures,  or  hypothetic 
doctrines,  ds  absolute  facts  ;  and  it  is  danger- 
ous to  venerate  the  particular  opinions,  of  the 
wisest  men,  as  if  they  were  indubitable  and 
historical  truths,  or  the  infallible  oracles  of 
God. 

As  the  sacred  history  commences  with  the 
account  of  Adam's  formation,  and  relates  his 
disobedience  and  punishment,  thus  it  presents 
us  with  some  insight  into  his  superiority  as  an 
intelligent  and  moral  ageiit.  We  perceive>  in 
this  account,  the  distinguished  honours  conferred 
upon  Man,  in  the  very  mode  of  his  creation, 
as  well  as  in  his  mental  powers.  God  is  repre-* 
.seated .  as  ordering  the  Earth  to  bring  forth 
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grass,  and  the  herb  yielding  seed,  after  his 
kind ;  and  also  cattle  and  creeping  things :  and 
the  Waters  to  bring  forth  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep,  and  the  winged  fowl  after  his  kind  :  but 
in  the  formation  of  Man  the  divine  energy  \& 
represented  as  being  exerted  immediately,  with- 
out  any  kind  of  instrumentality  ;  and  "  God 
said  let  us  make  Man  in  our  image^  oft^  our  like- 
ness." 

We  know  of  three  very  important  characteris- 
tics of  human  nature,  correspondent  with  these 
expressions.  The  dominion  over  every  other 
sensitive  being,  and  the  power  of  converting  the 
inanimate  creation  to  an  infinitude  of  uses  ;  by 
which  he  imitates  the  Sovereignty  of  his  Maker; 
his  Intellectual  Faculties ;  and  his  Moral  powers; 
by  the  due  cultivation  of  these — he  is  able  to 
imitate  his  Maker  in  the  still  more  venerable 
attributes  of  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and  tbeJr 
concomitant  Felicity.  Of  the  precise  degree  of 
Intellect  possessed  by  our  first  parentsf,  and  how 
far  it  transcended  the  powers  of  their  offspring, 
we  know  nothing ;  for  the  scriptures  have  not 
informed  us.  Of  their  mora}  ^ttainmehts^  and 
the  sublimity  of  their  Virtue  or  Piety,  we  arc 
not  authorised  to  si^  much  to  their  honour. 
The  restraint  imposed  upon  them,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  liberal  grants,  as  a  proof'  of  their 
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Obedience,  does  nat  ^appear  to  have:  been  pc- 
<ruliarly  severe  and  difficulty*  and  yet  they  failed; 
Indeed^  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how,,  at  tfic 
early  period  of  their  existence,  they,  could  have 
roflfended  against  any  of.  the  moral  duties. .  From 
theflt,  extortion,  fraud,  intemperance,  debauch^ 
ery,  their  primitive  situation  totally  exempted 
tlienu  Falsehood  and  deceit,  quarrels  and  con- 
tentions, are  vices  much  too  rude  for  the  sim?- 
plicity  of  their  state,  or  the  early iCiidearments  of 
-social  intercourse*  .  Thus,  in  the  very  infancy  of 
their  being,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for. a  natural 
temptation  to  exist.  This  peculiarity  indicates 
to  us  the  nfecessity  of  their  being  prohibited 
•from  the '.performance  of  an  act,  which  was  not 
in  itself  am^ro^  as  a  test  of  their  obediengi^ 
By  the  <;ommission  of  the  offence,  they  fully 
manifested, 'that  their  sensual  propensities  were 
not  retrained  by  motives  of  reason  or  of  piety : 
rThey  gave  >  the  reins  .either  to  a  perverse,  appe- 
titej  or  to  a  culpable:  curiosity.*^  ^ 

-  -  Better  things  could  not  be  expected  from  their 
posterity;    Without  having  recourse  to  vitiated 
^propensities,. communicated  by  the  fall  of  tlieir 
^parents  from  a!  state  of:  primitive  innocence,^  and 

*  *  See  the  Layman's  letters  to  Mr.  Wilberfbfcei  upon  Here- 
ditary Depravity,  for  a  more  ample  statement  of  this  subject. 
Fir0l  edit.  ]f.  56,  pteim,    fablisbecfby  J.  Johnson,  1 799" 
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admitdiig  that  tfafe  mwnl  pawert  imre^  m  evtty 
Tiew,  equal,  it  is  natund  to  expect  dnt  the  uniK 
tiplicatioB  of  the  species^  would  ibefoltewtMl  1^1 
comespondcnt  multiplication  of  temptattootiEod 
dnifes.  Oppositions  of  interesta,  «ai4  mil  iSbc 
discordances  inctdeatal  to  the  social  itftercoilM!^ 
when  the  passions  and  propeasitin  of  mitnersin 
individuals  were  unrestrained  either  h^  reaoDti^ 
hf  a  refined  po-ceptton  of  social  tntcfests^  tir  bf 
the  dictates  of  religion,  must  have  igiimn  tKSOb* 
l^n  to  divers  irregularitiei^^  jsonmfi  wai^xi- 
8tructi\'e. 

The  second  crime  upon  teconi  id  tibe  ttmAr 
of  a  brother ;  and  this  took  plaoe  at  a  vety  tuAj 
period.  The  crime  we  are  informed^  wm  )peif& 
trated  through  mry  ;  a  vice  which  could  not 
easily  be  propagated  by  the  first  pimta  in  thdr 
Paradisaical  state.  This  envy  was  eacciiiid  bf 
the  tokens  of  respect  paid  unto  Ahel  and  fai 
oflTering;  *^  but  unto  Cain  and  hik  offimng  Ak 
Lord  had  not  respect.  And  Cain  waa  Wf 
wrath,  and  his  countenance  ielU"  Ibm  aMt|if- 
Mice  of  the  one^  and  the  rejection  ef  dit  4aAm^ 
manifestly  aro(9e  from  some  manri  cauBt^  ftrttil 
added,  '*  If  thou  dnest  t^ell  shalt  tfaonnol  la 
accepted  ?  And  if  thou  doest  qot  well,  sin  lifdi 
at  thy  doon'' 

We  are  ftirtber  told,  that  die  tkiid  ton  if 
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Adam  uTiM  siLtnod  ^Seth ;  that  tktt  Son  tff  Sdfli 
^mji«dai«d  £n0s  ;  '^  then  be^Q«eti  to  ctU  apota 
fthtt  ^nftfkie  of  die  Lord.''  This  itinarkabte  ex«- 
{iresaioa  dataraliy  conveys  to  ai^  nhe  tdea^  tbtt 
im^ety  was  pnsvaklit  eren  at  so  eaiiy  it  period^ 
and  A^itstinttioB  between  the  jiioiss  and  the  im^ 
pious  was  commencing.  In  jirooess  of  tfmc^ 
imrhen  ''  mtn  began  to  mitltiply  on  the  face  of  the 
£mrti^  and  daugbt^rs  were  born  unto  thiem^  tbt 
sotxt  of  <3od  saw  tbe  daughter  of  tntn  that 
Ithey  were  fiir;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  ail 
that  they  <(?hose."  As  meati(>Ki  is  here  tnade  of 
•tibe  ft^iu  9f  Gody  in  distiiictron  itom  the  ^mtgh*- 
iwns^msn^  aad  as  itis^aid  in  the  preceding  foa^ 
aage,  that  iMn  iegan  to  adl  upon  the  name  of  tkt 
iMrdj  these  afe  intubations  that  tlie  bumaa 
tmst  waft  divided  lAto  two  stpailiite  moral  chaTfti>- 
<t«rs ;  tbat  >hrge  Mimbois  of  the  inhabitants  tff 
tbfrtearth  were  totally  destitute  of  trae  rc%iotti 
Qt*  tisttt  tbey  ^'tfre  gross  idolaters ;  that  a  few  weit 
Tvserved,  who  for  some  time  retained  the  prift^ 
cipies  tof  geomine  piety ;  but  that  these  finally 
bMlone  «drt«ipted>  ia  conseqoende  of  tbe  sei- 
duotive  allianices  wiitch  irefe  fdraied  with  tht 
fmiigatls  and  irndigtous.  The  hulman  race  at 
ittftgth  bMaMe  tbUlly  depiaved.  ''  A^  HnA 
M^  that  tbe  wickedness  of  man  wt»  gteat  i% 
fUtm  Mi^tby  aiid  tbiit  «v^ry  iinagiiiatio&  of  th* 
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thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  coiitinually.** 
And,  according  to  the  strong  metaphoricrf 
language  of  Scripture,  "  it  repented 'the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and*^it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart.  And  the  Lord  said,  I 
will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created  from  the 
face  of  the  earth/* 

The  representation  given  us  of  the  state  of 
morals  before  the  deluge,  and  of  the  punishment  2 
which  followed,  justifies  and  ilhistrates.ourast 
sertion,  that  when  human  deprax^'ity  is  arrived 
to  a  certain  height,  the  mind  will  not  make  the 
necessary  efforts  for  its  recovery.     Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  either  the  destruction  of  whole. gener 
rations,  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  influenceof  the 
usual  Dispensations  of  Providence,  or  the  excr? 
tion  of  a  miraculous  power y  renovating  the  heart 
of  man,  by  an  immediate  impulse  upon  every  ia** 
dividual,  were  the  only  alternatives.     To  hav^ 
followed  the  latter  mode,  would  have  been  t^^ 
repeal  the  important  edict  of  man's  free  agency  - 
The  former  afforded  a  solemn  and  salutary  warn- " 
ing  to  succeeding  generations.    The  destruction^ 
of.  every  individual  of  the  human  species,  tlus* 
was  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  any  natural  proce^ 
inmoral  discipline, appeared  to  the  Divine wisdoc^ 
the  only  effective  method  to  clear  the  world  c^ 
this  moral  pestilence.     One  family,  which  hm- 
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distinguished  itself  by  its  faith  and  piety,  was 
saved  from  the  general  wreck;  and  this  was 
constituted  the  medium  of  recovering  the  human 
race,  by  introducing  a  new  8sra  in  the  divine 
government  of  the  world. 


After  the  Deluge,  a  distinction  of  moral  char 
racter  in  the  sons  of  Noah,  soon  became  mani- 
fest in  the  conduct  of  Hanif  towards  their  aged 
father,  surprised  into  ebriety,  contrasted  with 
that  of  his  brethren  Shem  and  Japheth.  These 
distinctions  of  character  were  also  conspicuous 
in  their  posterity.  Canaan^  and  the  other  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  being  abandoned  to  idola^ 
trous  practices,  much  earlier  than  those  eitlier 
of  Sliem  or  Japbeth*  • 

SECT.  II. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  A  PAfiTICUXAR  FAMILT  IX 
ORDER  TO  PREVENT  AN  UNIVERSAL  APOS- 
TASY FROH  MONOTHEISM,  OR  THE  PRINCI- 
PLES  OF  TRPE  RELIGION  ;  AND  THE  StBSE- 
QUENT  DELIVERANCE  OF  THU  FAMILT  FROM 
a'  state  OF  BONDAGE. 

F»OM   die   line  of   Shem  was  Abraham  dc- 
somdcd,  vIkmb  the  Garcmor  of  the  I 
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selected  to  coiritti^ce  tiie  gnrfkd   pFbcess.  Ik 
ikvour  'of  future  ^nerbtiom.    We  mre  told  tint 
lie  «iKi  his  i^mily  were  settled  in  ChaUem  ;  but 
by  divine  appointment  they  reiboved  into  the 
land  inhabited  by  tht  €anaamte9,   under  the 
promise    that  they  should  ^'  become   a  great 
nationi  and  that  unto  his  seed  should  the  land  be 
-giveti^^    it  is  obvtous  that  t>ife  ^aitse  of  their 
residence  in  this  count ry%  was  on  acCouirt  t>f  its 
%nng  niefar^r  to  die  foted  "of  E^ypt,  hj  which 
the  i^hsequent  removal  of  their  tleaceadftok 
into  Egypt  was  i^ciiit^ted  {  Bh  f^ent  ]^ffodiM- 
tive  x>f  the  nN^st  important  pntposesv 

Isaac^  the  Mn  of  Abraham,  vtsls  also  destimil 
t^  be  afi  iiistr^m^t  of  ic^rryiAg  ibrward  the 
)>Ialis  of  Providence.  Tliat  he  might  not  be 
contaminated,  by  the  mannters  T)f  the  idh^i- 
tants  among  whom  he  dwelt,  a  wife  was  chosen 
for  him  out  of  the  litou'sfe  bf  his  ancestors,  whose 
conduct  was  more  exemplary.  Isaac  used  a 
similar  precaution  respecting  his  son  Jacob; 
commanding  that  he  should  not  take  a  wife  of 
the  daughters  of  Canaan,  whose  characters  were 
so  profligate  that  £sau,  his  elder  son,  in  his  iSrst 
marriages,  "  was  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac 
and  Rebekah/'  by  taking  the  daught,ers  oiT  tlit- 
tites ;  and  afterwards  *^  se'eing  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  Canaan  pleased  hot  Isaac  his    father^ 


tijw  went  j^au  unto  Ishmael^  and  took;  unto 
tbfv  wive&  wjiioh  he  had^  Mahalath>  tbe^  daughn 
ter  of  Ishmael)  Abrahjipi's  sDn^**' 

Although  Jacob    was  thus  preserved    from 
plunging  into  the  sins  of  a  perverse  and  idola- 
•wMi^natioM,  yetMt*  appears  that  tbe^  fftmilyof 
-tttfawj  bt^  fatbep-iB-law,  vp'as  not  perfectly  fir«e 
fi^na-  the  spreac^tig  infection.    They  began-  !<► 
Worship  household  deities.    A«iong-other  com* 
plaints  agamst:  Jtioob^  he  was  accused  by  L^baft 
oP  having  «#ofe9i>  A«9  Godst'  Jacob  himself  wasi 
innocent  of  the  theft,  but  his  beloved  wife  Ra^ 
c*«rf  was  found'  guilty;    The  strength  of  tho 
j^ropeasky  to  the  worshipping  of  idol^   iti  the 
ftmilyr  of-  this  cbose&  instr«ii»ent,  is  farther  ob- 
WHw-  ftem  th^  natpative-  that  ^^  when  Jiieob 
Ae4  fe.  Bethel'  f^oin  the  wr^th  of  bis  •  brother 
Bftttii**h€i  WMt  obliged  to  make  a  close  inspec- 
ti€»  into  his  household,  and  enjoin  them  to  put 
away  their  strange  god^  that  we^e  among  them. 
It  was  probably,  for  the  purposeof  eradicating 
a^dispositien  to  idolatry,  that  he  erected  ati  altar 
M  Bethel,-  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

From  among  the  children  of  Jacobs  no  fur* 
tiitef^  selection  was^-  deemed  necessary.  They 
^Hofe  all'  admitted  to  the  honour  of :  b^ng  pio- 
geMtors  of  a  race  that  was  to  be  separated  from- 
am  idolatrous  world,  and  to  promote  the  impor^ 
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tant  plaiis  of  Providence  ;  although  the  very 
immoral  characters  of  some  of  them,  manifested 
that  they  were  umleserviog  of  the  honoun 


•  The  subsequent  history  of  IFacob*8  family  is 
replete  with  the  most  interesting  information; 
and  the  concurrence  of  numerous  events^  some  of 
which  appear  of  a  most  discordant  naturei  to 
the  promotion  of  one  grand  object,  forcibly  im- 
press the  mind  with  a  conviction,  that  they  were 
under  the  Divine  direction.  Consequences  won- 
derful and  momentous  proceeded  from  incidents 
apparently  frivolous.  To  the  separation  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  from 
an  idolatrous  world,  that  they  might  be  a  peculiar 
people  who  should  profess  a  pure  religion,  be  go- 
verned by  wise  and  equitable  laws,  and  preserved 
from  the  impious  seductions  of  the  nations  around 
them,  every  thing  was  rendered  subservient-  The 
vices,  the  virtues  of  men,  their  good  and  bad  dis- 
positions, their  prevailing  customs  and  preju- 
dices, co-operated  with  similar  effect.  It  was  the 
dream  of  a  Child  which  became  the  occasional 
cause  of  a  total  change  in  the  plans  of  this  fami- 
ly ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  their  relinquishing 
a  country  where  their  principles  wouki  soon  have 
been  corrupted ;  as  became  too  apparent  from 
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the  dissolute  characters  of  several  of  Jacob's  sons* 
The  murderous  designs  of  some  of  Joseph^s  bre* 
thren,  which,  if  accomplished,  must  have  destroy- 
ed the  whole  train  of  subsequent  events,  wei-e 
overruled  by  the  more  humane,  and  the  more 
profitable  counsel  of  Reuben,  which  was  most 
favourable  to  the  grand  object.  A  famine  com- 
pelled the  sona  of  Jacob  to  apply  to  the  Egyptians' 
for  sustenance.  In  the  eventful  history  of  the 
injured,  virtuous,  and  pious  Josephs  we  admire 
the  extreme  facility  with  which  a  path  was 
opened,  for  the  establishment  of  the  whole  family 
ki  the  land  of  Egypt.  -This  foreign -country, 
which  was  the  chief  seat  of  polytheism,  and  in 
which,  it  was  natural  to  imagine,  that  the 
Israelites  would  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  seduc- 
tion, became  the  guardian  of  their  religious  prin-* 
ciples.  The  strong  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians 
against  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  was  the 
occasion  of  their  having  the  Land  of  Goshen 
allotted  to  them.  It  was  by  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  these  prejudices,  that  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  were  kept,  for  ages,  totally  distinct  from 
the  Egyptians;  and  they  were  thus  preserved  free 
from  the  contagion  of  Paganism,  which  they 
wouAil  never  have  been  able  to  resist,  had  they 
experienced  an  harmonious  intercourse.  In  this 
Laad  of  Goshen,  they  prospered,  multiplied,  and 
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acqoiivd&iiatioiialchfinclfTQf  thftTttwn*  Their 
bebg  dmfisad  by  th»  Egyptbms^  wouU  mturaii^ 
e«€j  te:  strong  pr^^^^^  agsiMt  the  wlu)ile  «atian», 
wd  render  tbem  le39  di^pwed  to  inuyMe  tbetr 
«^i€»stition3.  Thiutt^  thcj  letionod  thekqctwlc^ 
«Qd  wjQrsbip  of  the  trim  God»  witbout  faeiof 
deeply  contaminated,  hy  tbeeustonnavad  manun. 
of  tbtf  mast  supcrsititiow  nation  in  tht  worfaL 

After  a  long  series  c^  yeara^  a  SorcieignaioM: 
wbo  became,  jeakms-^  their  naiftbera;  ontcrtwQ* 
ing  apprebensions  that  at  soMt:  future:  perioi 
they  wAf^t  becoi^e  pawerful  amiiiiries  *»  tl«r 
eneoues  of  E^pt.  According,  to  the  short-eighth 
ed  paticy  of  tyrants,,  who  are  alwiijr»  ignMset 
boNir  to  govern,  the  buman  heart;;  and  whose pki^ 
of  seeutity  generally  have  aF  t^odencgit  to  av^ncnl 
their  danger,  this  man  aAtf»f  ti^  to  dhniniali 
their  numbers,  awlre^traiBi  their  powesff  of  becso^ 
ing  his  foes>.by  neducing  the  Isradites  tx>  estate 
of  tlie  moslr  abject  slavery>.  ai^:  hy  iasuiiBg  the 
cruel  Qrdei!,  that  every  maje  inj^nb  should  h 
destroyed.  The  exce^  of  oppressiai^  if  it  do 
not  completely  enervate,  bas  a  natural  tmidbwrj 
to  excite  a  re-actto^,  producti%'e  of  the  mofii 
vigftrow  efforts  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke;  Bw 
natural  propensity  became  efikicnt  bjp  the  wy 
singuJar  preservaibn  of  tlieir  fuiluro  legishtof 
Moscft,  ftom  immediate  death.    Thttisj/impadietift 
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heart  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  counteracted  th^ 
cruel  plaiEi*  of  her  tyrannical  father ;  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  her  humane  di9poaitioni  % 
leader  was  raised  up,  whose  natural  abUi^i^P,  im- 
proved by  the  most  liberal  eduqation  which  th« 
daughter  of  a  sovereign  could  procurf,  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  the  important  and  arduous  cpqa* 
nifision  he  was  destined  to  undertake*  H\»  b^ng 
watructed,  under  the  auspices  of  hi?  patroness,  i» 
4II  the. wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in  union  with 
the  natural  ^lergies  of  hb  own  miady  rendered 
him  ^  prc^r  instrument  to  he  employed  by  th* 
Almighty  iu  rescuing  an  enslayed  people* 
.    The  saored  historian  proceeds  to  relate  in  what 
waimef  the  release  of  the  Israelites  was  finally 
vbtaioed.    The  many  interesting  particulars  iii 
Aia  narrative  demand  our  closest  attention,  aa 
they  will  lead,  to  some  important  inferences^ 
t    When  .Moses  was  advanced  to  a  state  of  man^ 
kood^  ^^iic  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  look^ 
cd  on  their  burd^is,  aad  he  saw  an  Egyptian  9<ni<* 
ting  aa  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren,"  whpm  ho 
slcinr^  .Being  in  dan^r  of  losing  hia  own  lif^ 
in  coiisequenca  of  this  action,  he  fled  into  tho 
land  of  Midian,  piarried  21ephorah«  a  daughter  of 
the  priest  of  Midian,  and  ocmtimied  witii  th« 
fanail]^  iu  the  character  of  a  shepherd^  for  the 
spACcxif  forty  yeafs ;  during  which  time  the  kkig 
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of  Egypt  died,  who  sought  to  avenge  the  death 
of  the  Egyptian  that  had  been  slain ;  but  his 
successor  was  equally  oppressive  to  the  Hebrews. 
While  he  was  watching  the  flocks  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law,  in  the  desert  by  mount  Hereby 
Moses  was  surprised  and  terrified  by  a  miraculous. 
appearance,  by  which- he  was  informed^  for. the 
first  time,  of  the  benignant  designs  of.  God  to- 
wards the  Israelites ;  and  that  he  would  be  com- 
missioned to  undertake  the  arduous  office  of  being' 
their  deliverer,  from  the  yoke  of  oppression.  He 
was  ordered  to  return  to  his  countrymen,  as- 
semble the  elders,  and  inform  them,  that  /'  the 
God  of  their  fathers  had  appeared  to  him  f  had 
Inanifested  his  commiseration  at  their  distress, 
and  his  purpose  to  deliver  them  from  servitude, 
and  to  replace  them  in  the  land  formerly  inha^ 
bited  *by  their  ancestors.     Moses  was  assured 
that  the  Israelites  with  the  elders  would  hearken 
to  his  voice,  and  that  they  should  conjointly 
apply  to  the  Sovereign  for  permission  to  go  three 
days  journey  into  the  wilderness,  to  sacrifice  to 
their  God.     He  was  also  informed  that  the  heart 
df  Pharaoh  would  be  hardened  against  them; 
nor  would  he  attend  to  their,  supplications,  until 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  should  be  fully  con^ 
vinced  of  the  divinity  of  his  missioii,  by.  the 
numerous  plagues  which  he  shpuld  be  enipowofed 
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td  inflict  upon  the  laiid  of  Egypt :  that  finally,  the, 
grant  would  not  only  be  obtained  from  the  Sove- 
reign,  but  the  Egyptians  themselves  would  facir 
litate  the'  departure  of  the  Hebrews,  by  accom* 
modating  them  with  raiment,  and  abundance  of 
wealth.  ^ 

The  narrative  further  informs  us,  that  Moses 
himself  was  incredulous  and  relux:tant ;  and  that 
he  stated  various  impediments  to  his  being  ac-^ 
knowledged  as  a  messenger  from  God.  He  was 
immediately  enabled  to  perform  a  miracle  for  his 
own  cpnviction,  arid  he  suffered  a  temporary 
punishment  for .  his  incredulity.  The  rod  in  his 
hand  was  turned  into  a  serpent,  and  recovered  its 
form;  his  hand  became  leprous. arid  was  imme- 
diately restored.  The  diffidence  of  Moses  in 
his  own  qualifications  induced  him  still  to 
allege,  that  he  was  riot  endowed  with  the 
powers  of  speech  competent  to  the  design. 
This  objection  was  removed  by  the  appointment 
of  his  brother  Aaron  to  attend  him  and  be  hi3 
spokesman^  who  was  a  man  of  eloquent  speec|>« 
**  He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  tpeoplc ; 
lie  shall  be  unto  thee  instead  of  a  mouth,  and 
-thoii  shalt  be  unto  him  instead  of  a  God,  and 
thou  shalt  take  this  rod  in  thy  hand,  wherewith 
thou  shalt  do  signs." 

Moses  thus    convinced,  commissioned^  and 
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qusllified,  obtained  leave  of  Jethro  to  rfitam  to 
Egypt,  with  his  family.  Moses  and  Aaron  first 
went,  and  ^^  gathered  together  all  the  elders  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;  and  Aaron  spake  all  the 
wol^dniy  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses, 
and  did  signs  in  the  sight  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
p^k  beiieoed:  and  when  they  hieard  that  the 
LcHtl  had  visited  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that 
fa«l  bad  Iboked  upon  their  affliction/  then  they 
bdWI^d  their  beads  and  worshipped;"** 

Having  thus  obtained  the  unanimous  consent 
df  the  people,  they  delivered  the  message  of  tbe 
Lord  unto  Pharaoh,  and  told  Pharaoh,  ^*  Thus 
Mith  theLordGod  of  Israel,  tetmy  people  go,  that 
they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  wilderness. 
But  Pharaoh  refused,  saying,  Who  is  Jehovab, 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?  I 
ktiow  tkot  Jehovah,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  ga*" 
He  interpreted  the  application  into  an  excuse 
¥br  indotence ;  and  he  augmented  ibp  aufierings 
of  the  feradltes,  compiling  them  to  employ 
much  of  their  time  to  gather  straw,  in  order  to 
mak^  the  urattl  l^le  of  toicks,  without  grant- 
ing a  diminution  of  t^e  number  itiqaired  of 
t!^m  as  a  task.  Tliis  addition  of  seivitude 
excited  their  i^esentment  against    Mo$es  and 

*  Exod.  c.  iv.  2§v 
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Aaron,  as  the  efficient  causes  of  it:  who  were 
thus  placed  in  an  embarras§ed  aiid  critical  situ- 
ation. *'  Ye  have  made  our  favour  to  be  abbpr-f 
red  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
bis  servants^  to  put  a  sword  into  their  hands  tQ 
slay  us."  *'  And  Moses  returned  unto  tlic 
Liord  and  said,  Lord,  wherefore  hast  thou  so  ^vil 
intreated  this  people  ?  Why  is  it  tliat  thou  hast 
sent  me?  For  since  I  came  to  Pharaoh  to  speak 
in  thy  name,  he  has  done  evil  tp  this  people, 
neither  hast  thou  delivered  thy  people  at  all." 

Upon  a  secpnd  application  to  Pharaoh,  Aaro9 
was  empowered  to  work  a  miraql^  at  tlie  com- 
mand of  Mose^9  in  his  presence,  apd  upon  his 
requiring  a  miracle,  as  an  evidence  of  their  divinis 
mission^  *'  Aaron  cast  down  hi^  rod  beforp 
Pharaoh  and  before  his  servants,  land  it  hec^axip 
A  serpent."  **  Then  Pharaoh  al^o  called  tjie 
wise  men  aiud  the  sorcerers ;  they  also  did  in  like 
manner  with  their  ench^ntmejits." 

It  is  possible  that  Pharaob»  imagining  this 
imitations  of  the  Egyptians  to  txe  real  mirac}e3 
also,  perforip^^  by  the  power  of  his  gods, 
jniberpretied  them  into  a  counter  order,  proli^bil;- 
ing  tlie  departure  of  tjie  Israelites ;  the  repi\g- 
nance  he  felt  to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
Moses,  would  thus  be  grieatly  strengthened, 
aiad  as  it  were  respected  as  an  act.  of  r^ligio*. 
Nor  did  the  obvious  superiority  of  the  miracle 
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performed  by  Moses,  whose  serpent  swallowed 
iip  those  artfully  substituted  in  the  place  of  their 
rods,  by  the  sorcerers,  appear  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  change  his  resolution.  His  heart 
was  hardened,  and  he  would  not  let  the  people 

The  miracle  which  succeeded  was  of  a  more 
alarming  nature ;  and  it  induced  a  punishment. 
**  Aaron  smote  the  waters  that  were  in  the  river 
in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  servants,  and 
all^the  waters  were  turned  into  blood  ;  the  fish 
died  and  the  river  stank,  so  that  the  Egyptians 
could  not  drink  of  the  river ;"  and  they  were 
obliged  to  dig  round  about  the  river  to  procure 
fresh  water.  The  magicians  are  stated  to  have 
imitated  this  miracle  also.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  may  infer  that  the  imitation  must 
have  been  upon  a  very  small  scale ;  for  as  the 
waters  in  the  river  and  in  the  streams,  ponds, 
and  pools  supplied  by  it,  were  all  turned  into 
blood,  they  could  simply  try  their  experiments 
of  deception  by  the  water  procured  from  the 
wells  recently  dug.  Pharaoh  might  ppssibly 
ascribe  the  limitation  of  their  power 'to  thii 
circumstance  alone ;  and  he  still  continued  bbsti* 

nate. 

After  the  respite  of  seven  days,  Moses  was 
ordered  to  renew  his  application,  and  to  threaten 
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a  miraculous,  injurious,  and  irksome  ihcfease  of 
frogs,  that  should  comcirp  and  cover  the ,  land 
of  Egypt.  Upon  the  inattention  of  Pharaoh 
to  the  threat,  it  was  executed  in ,  so  severe  a 
manner  that  he  began  to  relent.  For  although 
this  miracle  was  imitated  by  the  magicians,  yet 
^' he  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said,  intreat 
the  Lord  that  he  may  take  away  the  frogs  frolni 
me  and  from  my  people,  and  I  will  let  thy  peo* 
pie  go  that-  they  may  do  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah.'' 
The  imitation  of  the  Egyptians  must  have  been 
very  circumscribed^  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
we  have  just  mentioned  ;  and  Pharaoh  naw  felt 
himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superior 
power  of  Jehoviah.  But  upon  the  removal  of 
the  evil  he  refused  toperform  the  promise. 

Ill  the  next  miracle,  ^^  Aaron  stretched  out  his 
Iidnd  with  his  rod  and  smote  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
anditbecameliceinman  and  beast,  and  the  dust 
of  the  land  became  lice  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt."  The  magicians  attempted  to  imitate 
this  miracle  in  vain.  It  is  probable  that  the 
i^ature  .of  the  miracle,  rendered  a  counteHkiit 
iqi practicable,  as  the  minuteness  of  the  object 
yfbuld  destroy  the  power  of  deception.  Thfcy 
were  however  obliged  to  confess  their  inability,  . 
which  as  naturally  induced  them  to  acknotv- 
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Itdge,  "^  this  is  the  Ifiiiger  of  God/'  But  Pba^ 
raoh  continued  obdurate. 

Whih  **  a  grievous  8W»m  of  flies  w«s  sent 
into  the  hoitse  of  Pharaoh,  and  into  his  wnrttnts-' 
liouses,  and  into  all  the  land  of  £g)^pt,  and 
the  land  was  corrupted  by  reason  of  the  flies,** 
White  the  lahd  of  Goshen  was  ]perfectly  fttt, 
Pharaoh  a^in  relented.  He  wtis  now  willing 
to  ^rmit  th(9  Israelites  to  institute  a  notemn 
ftadrific^  to  their  God^  m  the  kni.  This  was  not 
aece^ted^  because  it  woutd  be  obnoxiona  to  the 
£gyptMns.  ^'  And  Moses  said  it  is  not  meetse 
ti)  do  :  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
the  Ej^ptibns  to  the  Lord  our  God.  -  Lo,  shall 
We  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the*  Egjrptiani 
before,  their  eye%  and  will  they  iK>t  stone  mP 
We  win  g(o  three  days  joutney  into  the  t^ilder-^ 
absS)  and  bacriiSce  to  the  Lord  oar  God,  as  hk 
khall  conkmand  us.''  Pharaoh,  under  th«  int^ 
^eision  bf  the  moment,  consented^  u^on  bon^ 
ilition  that  they  should  not  '^  go  tery  far  awayi 
Intreat  for  hie."  In  conformity  to  the  rs^est 
and  proposal,  Moses  saidi,  ^'  Behold  I .  go  out 
ifrom  thelei,  tod  I  will  intreat  the  Lord  timt  the 
vwahns  of  flicQ  may  depart/'  But'  upon  their 
remoVai  '^  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  llriis  ^mut 
^^  neither  would  he  let  the  pei^4e  go." 

The  murrain  inflicted  upon  the  cattle  was  con- 
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ined  to  the  Egyf^tians  :  ^^  of  tlie  cattle  of  the 
children  of  Israel  died  hot  one."  The  hoils  aleo 
'^  whi<^h  broke  forth  upoi^  maxii  and  u()on  beast^ 
tfaroughi^ut  all  the  land  of  £g)^pt/'  and  itrith 
which  the  magicians  tl^emselves  Were  afflicted^ 
nnete  manifestly  confined  to  that  nation*  But 
adther  of  these  miracles  subdued  the  obduracy 
of  Pharaoh's  heart* 

When   the  deYistation  by  hail  and  rain  uoai 

threatened^  the  Egyptians  themselves  wene  adt- 

noniaked   to  avoid  the  impending  storm,   by 

dfiriiig  their  cattle  from  tlie  fields*    ^'  He  that 

fcared  the  word  of  the  Ldrd  among  the  servants 

«f  Phamoh^  made  bis  servants  and  his  cattte 

ftee  into  the  houses ;     and  he  that  regarded 

wt  this  irord  of  the  Lord^  left  hii   servants 

isd  hh  catde  in   the  ifield."      When  ''  the 

hd\  and  fire  mingled  with  the  bail,  very  griev- 

^te,  such  as  thdi^  was  none  like  it  in  all  the 

Jttid  lof  Egypt  eince  it  became  a  nation,  smote 

"Aronghout  all  the  knd  of  Egypt  idl  that  wtt 

Htethe  fields  and  brake  every  tree  of  tbe  field  ;^ 

^Without  injuring  ^e  land  of  Goshen,  Pharaoh 

i^pn  to  feel  even  the  pangs  of  oonsciextce.   He 

mu  convinced  that  he  bad  been  trifling  with 

iUiovali  of  Israel)  and  he  dtq>recated  his  veih- 

jg^amice.    ^J  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  for  Moses 

aiMi  Aftfon^  Md  said  unto  ti^m,  I  have  sin^ned 
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this  time.  The  Lord  is  righteous,  andlan^ 
my  people  are  wicked  ;  intreat  the  Lord  (for  it 
is  enough,)  that  there  be  no  more  thunderings 
and  hail ;  and  I  will  let  ye  go,  and  ye  shall  stay 
no  longer.*'  Thus  under  the  impulse  of  terror 
he  gave  his  full  consent,  without  reserve.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  calamity  removed  than  fais 
relucatnce  returned,  with  all  its  force,  *^  Tht 
heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened  ;  neither  would 
lie  let  the  people  go." 

When  the  desolating  swarms  of  locusts  wcrt 
threatened,  and  the,  miseries  they  should  prt)» 
duce  minutely  foretold,  the  servants  of  PharacA 
were  alarmed,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
their  sovereign  to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
Moses.  They  said,  "  How  long  shall  this  ititt 
be  a  snare  unto  us  ?  Let  the  men  go  that  thty 
may  serve  Jehovah  their  God.  Knowest  thou  not 
yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  ?"  He  now  sought 
an  interview  with  these  messengers  of  heaven, 
and  proposed  to  let  the  Men  go  and  serve  the 
Lord,  but  insisted  upon  retaining  women,  chiF- 
dren,  and  the  flocks,  as  hostages  for  their  return. 
But  Moses  said,  *'  We  will  go  with  our  youn^ 
and  with  our  old,  with  our  sons,  andwitii  our 
daughters,  with  oilr^flbcks,  and  with* our  henti, 
will  we  go  ;  for  we  must  hold  a  feast  untoth^ 
Lord."    The  extent  of  the  requisition  cajrigeai 
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Pharaoh,  and  they  were  driven  out  of  his  pre- 
sence* But  when  the  evil  was  inflicted,  Pha- 
laoh,  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  called  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  haste,  acknowledged  hia 
crime,  and  supplicated  for  mercy.  Yet  *'  whea 
the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind, 
which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them 
into  the  Red  sea,  the  obduracy  of  his  heart  re- 
turned. This  calamity  was  succeeded  by  *'  a^ 
darkness  over  the  Land  of  Egypt,  even  a  dark* 
Bess  that  may  be  felt.  They  saw  not  one  ano- 
ther, neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for  three 
days;  but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in 
their  dwellings/  Pharaoh  now  becomes  more 
iiK)derate  in  his  demands,  and  is  willing  to  per- 
mit men,  women,  and  children  to  depart : 
**  only  let  yonv flocks  and  your  herds  be  stayed.'* 
Moses  could  not  comply.  He  said  ^'  thou 
Diust  give  us  also  sacrifices  and  burnt  oiFerings, 
that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God." 
Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us ;  there  shall 
Hot  an  hoof  be  left  behind  ;  for  thereof  must  we 
take  to  serve  the  Lord  our  God  ;  and  we  know 
pot  with  what  we  must  serve  the  Lord  until  we 
porpe  thither/  Pharaoh  was  so  enraged  that  he 
Jroye  them  from  his  presence  with  a^  threat 
1. Take  heed  to  thyself,  see  my  face  no  more  ; 
or  in   that  day  thou  sees t  my  face  thou  shalt 
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die.'*  Moses  answers  with  an  elevated  and  iui« 
daunted  miud,  well  becoming  the  dignity  of 
his  mission  ;  ^^  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I  wiU 
see  thy  face  again  nomore/'  But  before  hisdepir* 
ture  he  solemnly  announced  the  g^atest  cab* 
mity  which  can  befall  a  people,  and  which  w 
to  terminate  the  contest.  He  depicted  in  strik- 
ing colours  its  extent,  and  the  universal  cos- 
sternation  it  should  occasion  ;  and  he  foretold 
with  exultation,  that  they  would  finally  be  cod- 
pelled  to  comply  with  his  demand,  according 
to  its  utmost  extent.  The  passage  to  vhidi 
these  observations  refer,  is  so  important, we  sbiD 
transcribe  the  whole.*  ''  And  Moses  said,  thai 
saith  the  Lord,  About  midnight  will  I  go  out 
into  the  midst  of  Egypt ;  and  all  the  first  bora 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die  ;  from  the  first 
born  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  the  throoe,  f 
even  to  the  first  born  of  the  female  servant  that  | 
is  behind  the  mill;  and  all  the  first  born  of 
beasts.  And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was  none 
like  to  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more.  But  against 
any  of  tlie  children  of  Israel,  shall  not  a  dog 
move  his  tongue,  against  man  or  beast ;  that  j« 
may  know  how  the  Lord  doth  put  a  difiercnce 
between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel.  And  all  these 

*  £xod«  chap.  xi.  4—9. 
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thy  servants  shall  come  down  unto  me,  and  bow 
down  themselves  unto  me,  saying ;  Get  thee  oul^ 
and  all  the  people  that  follow  thee ;  and  after  that 
I  will  go  out.  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh 
in  a  great  anger/** 

Moses,  by  the  command  of  God,  prepared  the 
Israelites  for  their  departure,  which  he  knew 
would  be  precipitate,  instantly  succeeding  to  the 
last  dreadful  calamity  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  land.  He  ordered  them  to  apply  to  the 
i£gyptians,  to  give  them  such  treasures  as  should 
■^  competent  for  their  journey ;  "  and  the  Lord 
^Vc  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyp- 
tians :  for  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  people."  This  event  was 
t6  constitute  a  new  asra  in  the  Jewish  oeconomy. 
*  The  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of 
^oionths  :  it  shall  be  the  first  month  of  the  year 
ttBttto  you,"  The  passover  was  also  instituted  as 
fL  signal  of  jsafety ;  the  manner  of  observing  it 
^Was  minutely  described ;  and  the  space  of  four- 
teen days  was  allowed  to  them  for  a  due  prepa- 
latioD,  and  the  solemn  observance  of  the  festival. 
They  were  to  eat  it  as  upon  the  point  of  depar- 
ture, "  with  your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on 
pour  feet,  and  your  staflF  in  your  hand ;  it  is  the 

*  See  Note  E. 
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Lord's  passover.  For  I  will  pass  through  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  that  night,  and  will  smite  all 
the  first  born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  man 
and  beast ;  and  against  all  the  Gods  of  Egypt  I 
will  execute  judgment.  I  am  JehovahJ"*  The  ftast 
of  unleavened  bread  was  also  instituted,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  hasty  departure  from  the  lanJ 
of  bondage.  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  wefit 
away,  and  did  as  the  Lord  had  commanded 
Moses  and  Aaron,  so  did  they/* 

When  the  awful  moment  was  arrived  *'  it 
came  to  pass  that  at  midnight  Jehovah  smote  all 
the  first  born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first 
born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the 
iirst  bom  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dimgeon; 
and  all  the  first  born  of  cattle." 

A  judgment  so  tremendous  was  irresistible. 
The  passion  of  Dread  now  manifested  its  sove- 
reignty, by  subduing  the  most  obdurate  of  hearts. 
An  universal  Panic  seized  the  land,  and  fhey 
were  as  eager  to  dismiss  the  Hebrews  as  Pharaoh 
had  been  anxious  to  retain  them.  No  further 
conditions  were  proposed;  the  permission,  or 
rather  the  command,  was  absolute  and  peremp- 
tory ;  and  the  sovereign  now  implored  the  bless- 
ing of  that  Jehovah  whom  he  had  resisted  and 
despised.  "  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  nighti 
and  he  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians; 


und; there  was.agreatcry  in  Egypt;  for  there 
was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead^ 
And  I^e  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  by  nighty 
iind  said,  Rise  up  and  get  you  forth  from  amoitig 
my  people,  both  ye  and  the  children  of  Israel^ 
and  .go  serve  the  Lord,  as  ye  have  said  ;  and  be-« 
gone  and  bless  me  also."  The.  Egyptians  also 
yjcre  urgent  upon  the  people,  that  they  might 
«end  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste ;  for,  ^^  they 
said  we  be  all  dead  men."  "And  the  people 
took  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened,  their 
kneading  troughs  being  bound  up  in  their  clothes 
l^n  their  shoulders."  "  For  they  were  thrust 
put  of  Egypt  and  could  not  tarry,  neither  had 
they  prepared  themselves  any  victual," 


.. Tlije  sacred  ihistorian.  informs    us  that  the 

Israelites  had   sojourned  in  Egypt  about  Jpur 

^mir^d  and  thirty  years  ;  and  that  during  this 

l^eriod^  their  population  had  increased  to  about 

mx  hundred  thousand.  Men.    Thus  it  is  probable 

^hat  thenumher  of  these  emigrants  exceeded  two 

millions  of  souls*    It  is  said  that  a  mixed  mul? 

fitude  went  up  also  with  them,  and  flocks  and 

i]}e.rd8»  evjen  very  much  cattle."    It  is  natural  to 

suppose ,that^  this  mixed  multitude  consisted  of 

JEgyptiana,  Ethiopians,  and  others,  who  had  be- 
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come  subject  to  the  dominion  of  £gypt«  These 
people  being  struck  with  the  miracles  w^hicfahad 
been  wrought  in  favour  of  the  Hebrews,  vcR 
<fither  converted  from  the  worship  of  the 
Kgyp^ian  deities^  or  convinced  of  the  gnti 
superiority  of  Jehovah,  to  the  Gods  whom  tbcj 
had  served ;  and  they  were  disposed  to  shsn 
the  lot  of  a  people  thus  wonderfully  distin- 
guished. These  are  the  strangers  to  whom  fie- 
quenr  reference  is  made  in  the  subsequeat  paiti 
of  tlio  Jewish  historv. 

It  was  nor  the  plan  of  Providence  to  ecnidact 
this  people  immediately  into  the  land  of  piD- 
miso.  by  the  short  and  frequented  way.  Duiing 
ihcii  lvMulac?c  ihcv  could  not  have  been  trained 
to  tho  use  of  3 mis  :  in  their  confused  anduc- 
d:>c^pV:nf*t?  sutc.  they  cc'uld  ::ot  have  been  able 
siKVOssui'lv  :s^  cor.ten'i  with  nations  inured  to 

OsVr  of  iiws  Av.v^.  v.;i::rr.i.".  izstiriaties-  could no: 
h;;\-r  Srrr.  r»  avrr.i  f.r.!  diijested  ia  the  mki^t  of 
v^r-.'sr  o^^■.1^..■^r^ ;  r;.!  hiii  rbe  irihabitaEis  cf 
v"&r,r,r.r.  f:  uv.  i;:>  :':^  r.'^rii^i.rf  of  li>eir  inicaitr; 

i:5p/  .v'  :;ir  T:.-.:>r.r»i^N  :b.»u£rt  ihi.t  vjs  assir: 
r<'^   i.^-.v.  sf.»,-;.   »cs:  n^-c:.\rr.rii-:    rhf  pfcy5e?^ 
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was  destined  to  travel  as  one  immense  family, 
with  their  wives,  children,  flocks  and  herds. 
Their,  herds  would  supply  them  with  milk  and 
flesh,  and  the  skins  of  the  slaughtered  beasts 
would  afford  a  partial  covering.  Of  grain  and 
pulse,  the  supply  must  have  been  occasional, 
and  in  small  quantities.  They  were  to  cross  an 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  without  being  accommodated 
with  vessels  of  any  kind,  or  with  any  natural 
means  of  making  the  passage ;  the  road  they 
were  to  travel  in  the  wilderness  was  intricate ; 
and  the  supplies  of  water  very  precarious  ;  as 
certainly  therefore  as  they  were  the  chosen 
Beople  of  God,  destined  to  inhabit  the  land  of 
CaHaan  at  a  future  period,  so  certainly  did 
supernatural  aid  become  occasionally  necessary, 
6t  the  most  important  ends  could  not  have  been 
accomplished. 

The  first  miraculous  interposition  of  high  im* 
portance  was,  to  guide  their  paths  through  the 
intricacies  of  a  wilderness.  This  was  accom^ 
plished  by  a  cloud  which  preceded  their  course 
in  the  day,  and  by  a  fire  that  illuminated  their 
path  by  night. 

But  ia  still  greater  miracle  was  requisite  for 
their  immediate  preservation  from  the  most 
imniinent  danger.  When  Pharaoh  discovered 
that  the  Israelites  had  escaped  from  bondage,  he 
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Wfti  mtagcd;  pffobaUj  at  the  i^pirent  dM^ttoft 
on  the  part  of  Moses,  aad  ct rtsinly  at  ham  baiiig 
Klfeibed  of  so  lai^  a  popqlatioa  df  daves ;  and 
he  lesolfed  to  pursue  them  vith  a  poworfbl 
Ibrccv  tp  compel  theoito  letiifii^  ortodwlmjr 
them  in  die  wtlderouess.  The  Israelites  wen 
aore  afiaid :  ^  They  cried  untA  the.  Loid  tat 
hdkfif**  and  opbiaided  Moses  fof  hringkig.tfaem 
into  so  periknift  a  state.  The  ccaifideaco  of 
Moaea  in  tkat  BekBf^  by  whose  comasaBd  he 
bad  acted,  was  mishakeo  ;  and  he  said  unta  As 
peo^e,  '^  fear  ye  nol^  stand  still,  and  aeeihs 
salvation  of  Jehorab^  which  be  wili  show  toyaa 
to  day  ;  for  llie  Egyptians  whom  ye  Imro;  sen 
^  day,  ye  shall  see  them  no  mose  for  ever.  Tfat 
I<ord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hdd  yqor 
peace/  The  erent  was  as  he  faadi  predtfctedu  it 
path  was  made  for  them  through,  the  Bed  8es» 
by  the  means  of  a  powerful  east  .wind.;,  while 
Pfaafaoh  and  his  hosts  attempting  to  raaba  A/f 
saine  passage,  the  waters  returned  iqwa  tixir 
disabled  ckanets,  and  compktel;p  overwittlBie^ 
fAiem.  A  powevful,  thoogb  a  ttansieirit  imprw- 
sion,  was  made  on  the  minds  of  t}io  ptopis^ 
fWf  *^  when  Israel  saw  that,  gvcat  iiaoik  wiiich 
Ood  did  upon  the  figyiptians,  thepeopfe  fonid 
tiae  Lovdv  and  believed  the'  Lonlj^  and  hia^senaat 
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Vie  deficiency  of  pulse  and  gmin^  wu  Mp^ 
plied  by  their  being  tnirftculously  fed  with 
matitaB  ;  which  was  distribtited  to  them  in  sudi 
portions  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  convictiiM 
df  their  iihmediate  dependence  upon  Jehovah^ 
III  the  first  months  of  their  emigratbn,  and 
while  ^t(^  were  upon  the  marfch^  it  being  im^* 
pftictioible  to  slay  their  cattle  in  such  tf^  abufN 
dinee  as  to  feed  so  targe  a  niimber,  they  ittrt 
miraetilously  fed  with  Quails.  When  they  h6^ 
cttme  stationary,  this  protision  CMsed;  obr?^ 
mtisly  because  they  enjoyed  the  opportunity  fiflf 
ahmghtenng  their  cattle  for  food.  But  ^re  4fe. 
told  that  the  supply  of  manna  continued  during 
the  forty  years  of  their  abode  in  the  wilderness. 
When  they  were  again  in  motion,  as  they  were 
passing  through  the  desert  of  Sin^  subjected  to 
the  impracticability  of  providing  animal  food 
lironi  ihiit  own  herds,  they  n'gi^in  had  a  supply  of 
Quails.  Because  they  had  manifested  a  discon- 
tent at '  the  provision  of  manna  as  a  substitute 
for  bread,  th^y  were  punished  by  a  superabuft^ 
dance  of  Quails :  For  subsisting  upon  animal 
food  alone,  without  the  usual  corrective,  thtf  ' 
were  afflicted  with  a  pestilential  disease. 

That  they  did  not  enter  upon  the  possession  of 
Canaan  at  an  early  period,  is  ascribed  to  tlMr^ 
cowardice  and  unbelief,  as  the  moral  ftud  ptohiM* 

N  2 
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tory  cause.  But  the  Being  who  can  and  does  pro« 
duce  very  extensive  good,  from  partial  evil,  ren* 
dered  this  delay  productive  of  important  advan- 
tages to  the  succeeding  generation.  ,As  the  in- 
creasing luxuries,  and  more  dissolute  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  were  .rendering 
them  the  riper  for  destruction,  thus  the  increasing 
multitudes  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  various 
hardships  they  suffered  in  the  wilderness^  to 
which  the  succeeding  race  were  inured  from  the 
birthi  produced  physical  effects  most  favourable 
to  their  warlike  enterprizes,  and  rendered  the 
enemies  whom  they  were  destined  to  encounter^ 
inoje  easy  victims  to  their  conquering  arms. 


SECT*    III. 

ON    THE    CIVIL    AND    RELIGIOUS    REGULATIONfi 
INiTITUfED  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

During  their  sojournment  in  the  neigbourhood 
of  mount  Sinai,  they  possessed  leisure  to  arrange 
and  organize  their  moral  ^nd  civil  constitution; 
many  particulars  of  whiph  were  enumerated  ia 
the  former  chapter.  Th^ir  time  and  attention 
were  also  occupied  in  erecting,  furnishing,  and 
iuioming  the  tabernacle,  which  was  to  serve  as 


•?i>». 
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an  itinerary  Temple.  This  seemed  to  be  a  popular 
employment;  for  they  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  work,  that  Moses  found  it  necessary  to  check 
their  liberality.  Every  circumstance  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Priesthood,  the  appoint- 
ment of  sacrifices  and  oblations,  and.  the  religious 
ceremonies  to  be  observed,  occupied  their  pecu* 
liar  attention.  Moses  also,  by  the  advice  of  bis 
father-in-law  JethrOf  made  such  arrangements  as 
alleviated  his  own  burden,  and  facilitated  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  '^  chose  able  meii 
out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them  heads  over  the 
people,  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds, 
rulers  of  fifties,  and  ruters  of  tens.  And  they 
judged  the  people  at  all  seasons ;  the  hard  cases 
they  brought  unto  Moses,  but  every  smaller 
matter  they  judged  themselves."  It  is  obvious, 
that  ordinances  and  regulations  so  extensive  and 
minute,  demanded  tranquillity  and  leisure.  Thej^ 
could  not  have  taken  place  amidst  the  tumultis 
of  war.  The  numerous  rites  and  ceremonies  tn 
which  these  people  were  perpetually  engaged* 
afforded  a  beneficial  occupation  to  those  who8(t 
situations  entirely  precluded  agricultural  employ 
ments,  and  confined  those  of  manufactories  and 
barter  within  very  narrow  limits.  They  bad 
also  a  natural  tendency  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  grand  object,  the  service  of  the  one  God ; 


^t  tSnry  9rigVt  H^  )ef9  e9po9««k  to  IIni  imIuc* 
lio^of  (1)9  iHtitHM*  «j|)9G»g  wboHi  kbty  ^fn 

If If^dooF  accomp^i^iBg  thes<  innoei^i  vit^t  of 

ipprcmioa  upon  tt^  tc}ftlitro4i»  mitfiiw  AurroDnd' 
ing  thfuk.  -  ... 

illiuflBf^  <;ooBe«tf4  witb  them,  in  ^pfwiiioB  (o 
lilt  iffMnf r«£|s^  aiid  en^mnt^,  pntctited  l)^  {>lr 

§p|Df  1^  acts  of  F«]i^iOQ< 

WbftI  W9«  t^  Qri^  q|  Saoiifieei  ia  a  qud^no 
A^^  Ihw  l?eev^  imctt  agitai^4    Wi  (hotit  fiiit«(n| 
\  4«<9l;  WtQ  tlu»  qn9»tioiki  we  4haU  JH9t  len^ik 
I  IM  a%;(v ikat  i»  the  miksi  «tatf  of  ra«iklml,  wlid* 

ffWt:ely  |fe«!Qira>  oWt^ttQoa  «ct4  «wH#pq«  h^h 
<|t«  wMaVmo^  04?  i»9pce8AiBg  tlm  grvit^tiijliik 
ifigfc$  tihf  ¥«aMlf,  ancl  a)«o  »  4n^  ^«Wi  oftkmtik> 

•m  commoi  Ho  «U  ]i«)igfoiiftt  9ttt  m  iMiliil 
ayiN|fji»n8iap»  «m  sniii«bi99r9  l^»f  ntiji  ftioM 
ilwi!  %  aensiff  <tf  fiif(MM»>  c«iaforr«:(l^  lbtt»  iitif 

llPl^pVimtiory  or  «3tpNitQA9  $arn$c«s^  alwajlt  8& 

ffie^  tl>(>  ofaAftlkws.  of  gnkttti»cltf   Whm  it 
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frosscwed  himw  appetites  and  pusioBi^  igMtant 
«Miids  «oiiC9ived  tlmt  their  |)ecuiiar  duties  w«W 
adtKiAUy  r«qgtlfd  and  fed  by  tlie  otfbrUigB  proMio- 
«d  to  thma  I  aad  thAt  the  omisriim  would  life 
r«smtfd  to  a  privatioa^  not  only  af  their  fighfis 
but  of  thfir  efl^meatSb  Sac^ainary  vietimk 
were  peculiar  denotations  o£  Amerit^  They 
emblematically  thcwtd  the  pottiahmaift  which 
crimes  deserved ;  that  is,  the  loss  of  life  with  all 
its  hlessiags :  As  Mcfa  thtsy  were  tokens  of  {)isni- 
tebf^*  The  ^de|ith  of  contrition  was  cianifestMi 
by  the;  yalue  of  the  sacrtfioe;  until  a/t  leagtii 
AiMMiiafterifioes,  and  the  dbktiob  of  their  MovMi 
qffspringy  on  the  altars  of  tbeirGods,  being  the 
most  valuable  offsprings  that  could  possibly  be 
made,  were f considered  as  the  most  expiatory. 

•  What  was  yrialariljf  deviaed  as  ^tigm  af  ton« 
tfitiop^  Wat  aifterwardft  ooosiderefl  «r  a  titm 
€9fpmtmf  and  WMprioe  paid,  eqisal  isi  valae  to  tbp 
ailpppsed  alQeBoe ;  and  aa  the  buitan  heart  ia 
pfonp  to  ^ery  po^e rston  that  iavours  its  inats^ 
sacrifices,  and  the  strict  per&tnante  of  tMfair 
^igiomk  ritfiSi  dcfeaiefated  intd  canqmmiUei  ind 
^lbftitift$/$^  S^igHi  of  eontfttion  were  deeoiiid 
^^ijina^nt  to  cantrUifln  itself;  and  a  atriot  al>- 
ti^tfai  to  fwtas  awl  cesttnotitda  of  dmr  owm 
iif^VMioigi  WW  valucfd  as  a  oom|Miiaatio»fo#  every 
f«#wl.4f^«t^  .  •"/••' 
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The  above  remarks  are  founded  upon  the 
moral  history  of  the  human  mind ;  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  practices  df  the  heathen  world  \ 
by  those  corruptions  in  Judaism  of  which'  the 
Jewish  prophets  loudly  complain ;  and  by  num* 
berless  evidences  presented  to  us -in  the  liistory 
of  the  Christian  church,  of  which  there  arc  too 
many  remains  even  in  the  present  day.       - 

The  inspired  Legislator  Moses, :  was  directed 
to  apply  the  innocent  and  laudable  -  principles 
of  the  human  mind  to  their  proper  objects,  and 
to  guard  against  the  deviations  andcorruptioos 
of:  ignorance  or  profligacy. 


A  close  attention  to  the  minuter  regulations 
which  respect  the  various  oblations  and  sacrifices 
enjoined  upon  the  Jewish  people,  disooviers  to  us 
also  that  they  had  uniformly  a  relation  to  the 
fnaral  character,  or  to  the  different  degrees  (X 
ifeffteriV  in  the  subject 

Of  this  we  shall  state  a  few  instances.  la 
the  expiatory  Sacrifices,  where  higheir  de^eei 
of  criminality  were  obvious,  burnt  qfftrmfi 
were  commanded,    in   which  the   animal  im 

« 

entirely  consumed  by  fire,  with  the  utmost  soledi* 
pity,  one  portion  upon  the  altar^  and  the  othet 
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without  the  gates ;  whereas  in  meat  offerings,  for 
vlighter  offences,  the  beast  was  not  entirely 
burnt,  a  portion  of  it  was  consigned  to  the 
Priests.  In  sins  of  ignorance  and  surprise^  the 
sacrifices  were  not  offered  up  with  the  degree  of 
solemnity  that  was  enjoined  for  wilful  and  deli- 
ber;ate  offences.  Again,  as  it  was  expected  that 
the  Priesthood  should  be  more  holy  and  circum* 
spect  than  the  Laity^  their  expiatory  victims 
were  ordered  to  be  more  valuable  than  those  of 
the  others*  Thus,  for  the  sin  of  Ignorance,  it 
was  enjoined  upon  the  offending  Prie^f,  to  bring 
It  young  £fi^Ar  without  blemish,  unto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  "  When 
a  Ruler  hath  sinned,  and  done  somewhat 
through  ignorance/  against  any  of  the  com- 
mandments of  the  LfOrd  God,  he  shall  bring  his 
offering  9l  kid  of  the  Goats^  a  male  without  blem^ 
ish."  ^'  And  if  any  one  of  the  common  people 
sin  through  ignorance,  he  shall  bring  his  offering 
a  kid  of  the  Goats,  a  female  without  blemish, 
for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned.f*  "If  any 
toul  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,  and  is  a  witness 
SBd  do  not  utter  it ;  or  if  he  touch  any  unclean 
things"  he  is  sentenced,  by  the  mosaic  law,  to 
bring  for  a  trespass  offering,  ^female  of  the  flock, 
a  lamb  or  kid,  or  two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons^ 
or  an  ^hah  offnc  jflour,  for  a  sin  offering,  ac- 
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eordiDg  to  his  circumstiooes.  Bat  a  tbe  $m 
of  ignorance  which  related  ^^  to  the  kobf  thitigi 
ff  the  Lori^^  the  offence  was  considered  as  4^  a 
deeper  dye^  and  die  expiatory  offerings  were  pn* 
portiooably  greater.  In  witfui  transgressions  of 
a  wnilar  kind,  the  Bam  that  was  to  be  iMroiight 
as  a  trespass  offering,  was  sacrificed  with  pecnt 
liar  solefnnity ;  and  it  was  enjoined  ivpon  tbs 
officiating  Priest  to  change  his  garments  ia, 
different  parts  of  the  service*  In  those  offirr 
ings  which  were  not  of  an  expiatory  naiunsi  bat 
expressive  of  gratitude  or  dependence,  no  9» 
tima  were  to  be  sIiua  at  the  altar:  Tba  nrnt 
oii^rings^  and  oblations  of  tlie  first  fhtitsi,  .%em 
not  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar.  It  was  deeiseit 
sufficient  that  a  very  small  portion  of  it  shoaU 
be  burnt  as  a  rocmorial.* 

On  the  great  day  of  atomettient^  when  it.'iM 
e^|oined  upon  the  Priest  to  offer  np  >'^  die  JBidSbhl 
for  fk  sin  offering. for  iwn$etf  amdjw  Im.kmt^ 
ai^  a  €^0^1^  as  a  sin  oiecii^  for  th^  ptt^hT  4^ 
ci|liar:ceremwy  was  tx^ywA^  m  an  emhlMftidf 
their  acoeptaaoe  with  God  \  or  as  an  asaunnot 
that  their  inicfuities  were  pardoned^  .lis  ajl))0# 
wa^  to  prttadii  .the  i»eople  the  mom  sttoiigijr.i* 
jdM  aervice  of  the  true  G^  hoim  a^piiadpbif 
giatitwt^ ;  Jof;  it  was  «  atriking  nanifeslaliBt 

*  Sec  Nots  F» 
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Hn^  )m  wiM  merciful,  forgiving  iniquities,  trans- 
irwNCHMi^  aa4  sina.  Whe&  tlie  Priest  had  made 
m  end  ^^  cf  ncoaei/i^g'  lAe  A^/^  p^ercf,  and  the 
itbemtclc  of  the  cangtegation  and  the  altar,^ 
Iftfi  mu  commanded  to  bring  the  living  Goat, 
iFhich  was  destined  by  lot  to  escape^  and  con- 
feat  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Uia^  aad  aU  their  tran8gressi<»ka»  and;  all  their 
HM^  IwHting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  Goat ; 
*^  and  tboa  shalt  send  him  away  by  the  band  of 
a  fit  person  into  the  wilderness ;  and  the  Goat 
shall  biRir  ail  their  iniquitiea  into  a  land  not  inha- 
Ibitod,  and  be  shall  l^t  go  the  Goat  into  thei  wil- 
jaroesi^  and  tb0  Goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all 
.^riw^itlea  inta  a  land  not  inhabited.'* 
*r,  Th^ above  regulations an(}  ordinances^  maybe 
.sonsid^red  in  the  light  of  cautionary  meajus  to 
:jinmtfe  thfi  Qebrews  as  a  people^  distinct  ftom 
[At  (MtQMthd^ should  surround  thorn ;  havixig  in 
flJhtlliaciyQs  a  beneficial  tendency  to  counterant 
Jibe  propensity  to  imitate  idolatroua  practieea> 
il^Mh  was  SQ  pievalent  an^ong  the^e  people;  and 
Mf*JWtdf9  ft  *  compliance  with  the  divine  com* 
iiliid%  nanfimo  and  extensive* 
i^:To:tb€se  means  of  preserving  upon  their 
Made  m:  habitnal  sense  of  ieIigion»  we  nay 

llait  tdd  thie  numiereua  F€$HvoJk  iMtitistcd  in 

I 

(HUMMBPoatioa  of  gre*t  aad  inuMMttnt  civcnte; 
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which,  while  they  were  expressive  of  gfatitude 
in  the  existing  generation,  became  interesting 
memorials  to  posterity,  of  those  peculiar  mani- 
festations of  the  divine  interposition,  with  which 
they  were  favoured.  This  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  people  whose  ignorance  pre* 
eluded  an  access  to  written  memorials ;  whik 
the  exhilarations  these  festivals  occasionedi 
impressed,  through  the  influence  of  the  social 
principle,  those  events  the  more  deeply-  upOn 
their  minds. 

But  the  observance  of  the  seventh  Day  as  a 
Sabbath,  holy  to  the  Lord;  or  as  a  day  of  sacred 
rest,  was  particularly  enjoined  upon  them ;  and 
it  was  commanded  that  they  should  keep  it  with 
peculiar  solemnity.  On  that  day  the  heads  of 
families,  with  their  household,  their  slaves, 'their 
cattle,  were  to  cease  from  every  kind  of -labour: 
They  were  to  assemble  in  a  holy  convocation ;  and 
it  is  probable,  from  the  practices  of  the  Jews 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  that  some  per* 
tions  of  the  law  were  read.  The  usual  sacrificei 
were,  on  that  day,  to  be  doubled.  "  On  theSkb- 
bath  day,  (thou  shalt  offer)  two  lambs  of  tbefirtt 
year,  without  spot,  and  two  tenth  deals  of  flour  fbr 
a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  the  drink 
offering  thereof;  this  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every 
Sabbath,  beside  the  continual  burnt  ofierii^ 
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Xkd  his  drink  offering."*  To  inspire  them  with* 
he  deeper  reyerqnce  for  its  sanctity^  a  miracle 
^as  statedly  performed  on  the  day  preceding 
he  Sabbath^  that.it  might  not  be  profaned  by 
heir  collecting  of  manna  on  that  day.  In  the 
ubsequent  degeneracy  of  ^this  people,  the  pro- 
ihets  frequently  upbraided  them  with  neglect- 
ng  the  Sabbath^  as  the  source  of  their  degene* 
acy ;  and  to  delight  in  it  was  the  leading  cha-r 
acteristic  of  a  pious  man.  ^*  Blessed  is  the  man 
diat  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it."§  If 
thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  doing  thy  plea* 
Mire  on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  de* 
lights  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable«-^then 
ihalt  thou  delight  thyself,  in  the  Lord,  and  I 
will  cause  thee  to  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob 
^yfather/'t 

.We  are  informed  that  the  Sabbath  was  insti* 
tui^ed  to  commemorate  two  great  events;  the 
(leisatioq  of  the  great  Creator  from  his  work^ 
after  the  plan  of  creation  was  completed,  at  six 
4istinct  periods ;  and  the  liberation  of  this  peo- 
ple from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  The  celebra- 
tion of  these  two  events,  with  due  solemnityi 
enabled  them  habitually  to  contemplate  their 
il[ehovah.  as  the  universal  sovereign.     It  had  a 

^Nmnfai.  c.  unii.  v.  Q,  10.  f  Isaiah  M.  2.  t  Isa.  Iviii.  18, 14k 
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tendency  to  check  their  perverse  propensity  4» 
serve  other  Gods ;  to  iiApress  their  tnin^  widk 
the  deep  veneration  of  his  traneceodeiit  tttoi- 
butes ;  and  to  inspire  every  piotts  prindtlle 
within  them.  It  afforded  them  Idmiw  to  feerf* 
lect  their  sufferings,  and  the  sufferings  of  theft 
ancestors  under  the  Egyptian  yoke  ;  to  thtAA 
every  grateful  feeling  for  their  miracatoiisdlK' 
verance ;  and  also  for  the  high  hondujT  confcrtrf 
upon  then),  in  their  being  selected  as  the  pedililr 
people  of  God,  from  a  depraved  and  idofartiw 
generation.  The  mind  of  man  ia^  at  alttiaeii 
strongly  impressed  by  sensible  objects;  nor  is  it 
in  the  power  of  mental  culture  to  render  us  ii- 
differcnt  to  their  influence;  but  those  who  ire 
uncultivated  or  grossly  ignorant^  will  yicM 
themselves  up  entirely  to  such  impressioos,  if 
no  means  be  employed,  or  opportunity  affimle^ 
to  direct  their  thoughts  into  another  channel 
This  people  were  minutely  instructed  in  all  die 
lioctrines  of  true  theology,  and  in  all  the  duria 
of  morality ;  but  such  instructions  wouYd  hM 
lost  their  influence,  without  frequent  and  sokffln 
pauses  for  reflection. 


At  every  period  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
OiKtioii  whecf  a  rdigioa  of  any  kind  waa  pn* 
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led,,  a ,  belief  of  an .  interccmiiniasiitttioii  be* 
3(tQ  theBiibg  worshipped  and  his  dbrout  vwrw 
pjpers^waa  ii€cc9»rily  an  article  of  thepublio 
tit;  foe  it  id^fideatiaUj  coiuiected  with  llie  pxh 
ifeattoii  or  Uessivgs,  or  calamitkat  rewaidi  ot 
MhiMfi ta;  sa  dut  wbesieyer  there  wat  a  pet* 
laion  ^dw  tiifiiieiicc  or  luperiiatendeQcyof  diese 
bqS^  aome  manofestaluotis  of  tbeir  wiU'-wers 
rays  supposed  to  eixi^t.  Hcftce  the  nuneroiis 
hes  of  Mlgiciaiu^  Biviaecs,  Soothsayers, 
tiologer^^  kc.  that  sarroundedi  the  teiBfilea 
t]i«^  heaths  deities,  The^e  priMiples,  so 
iffmrable  from  the  very  idea  of  veligios,  wett 
afePM^L  to  ^  laraditea  by  tiie  only  living  and 
m  GqA;  foe  his  iiomediate  intcf  position  cenati^ 
tad  the!  graiKL  charact^rktic  of  their  govem^ 
MPtt.  In .  whatever  maoittier  the  cotiununioa^ 
na  wete  made,  they  weee  such  as  left  no  (oom 
l:  deeJbt  ^qtton  dMimrnds  qf  the  stsbjectau  Koah 
■iconMincod  that  it  was  by  tiba  commaMl  of  £iod^ 
Mte  he  biiilt  the  ark  and  isscfared  for  the  gnwr 
.deijuge»  Abraham  knew  that  it  was>  enjoined 
on  hem,,  by  divine  antbosity,  to  quit  his  coudi^ 
V  Itta  kindred,  and  hia  &tbef's  house,  Jind  to 
jlD^cQttiitry  which  faakaeir  net:;  and  also  to 
sdfice  hia  aeoDu  The  QCGaBoonal  appeaiiancca  to 
i^tSmu  Patriacdfts,.  Isaac,  and  Jaeoby  were  ao- 
nl^ontf^  with  anffioiefit  evideooea  tq^  ivdiice 
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them  to  act  in  a  correspondent  manner ;  and  the 
events  consequent  upon  their  obedience^  mani- 
fested the  reality  of  the  inspiration.  The  very 
important  office  to  M'hich  Mosed  was  appointed, 
with  its  various  and  complicated  duties^  rendered 
the  frequency  of  a  divine  intercourse  absolutely 
necessary;  and  the  unparalleled  wisdom  of  all 
his  ordinances,  testified  that  they  proceeded 
from  the  fountain  of  wisdom. 

To  impress  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  worship  due  to  the  one  God, 
and  to  him  only,  and  of  the  obligation  to  prac- 
tise every  moral  duty,  was  of  infinite  moment 
These  were  the  grand  objects  to  which  every 
other  was  merely  subservient     On  the  obser- 
vance of  these  duties  the  felicity  of  each  mem- 
ber  of  the  community,  in  his  individual  capa- 
city, the  felicity  of  the  people  as  a  nation,  im- 
mediately depended  ;   and  upon  these  does  dbe 
felicity  of  the  whole  human  race  depend.  There- 
fore  was    the  moral   law  promulgated    from 
mount  Sinai  with  peculiar  solemnity*     It  wa^ 
by  the  voice  of  Jehovah  himself,  without  ai^ 
Intermediate,  and  the  people  were  struck  witli* 
terror.     "  And  all  the  people  saw  tibe  thunder — 
ing^  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  tb^ 
trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking;  and  whe^ 
the  people  saw  it  they  removed  and  stood  afii^ 
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off.  And  they  said  unto  Moses^  speak  thou  with 
us  and  we  will  hear ;  but  let  not  God  speak  with 
us  lest  we  die...  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people 
fear  not ;  for  God  is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that 
his  fear  may  be  before  your  faceSf  that  ye  sin 
not-"*  ' 

In  every  other  instance  Moses  was  the  sol€ 
medium  of  communication^  during  the  whole  of 
his  official  character.  Joshua  was  appointed  to 
be  his  successor  in  the  following  manner.  **  The 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  take  thee  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit^  and  lay  thine 
hand  upon  him,  and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the 
Priest,  and  before  all  the  congregationi  and 
give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight;  and  thou  shall 
put  off  thine  honour  upon  him,  that  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel  may  be  obe- 
dient; and  he  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the 
Priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the 
judgmentof  Urim  before  the  Lord;  at  his  word 
shall  they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  shall  they 
come  in,  both  be  and  all  the  children  of  Israel 
with  him,  even  all  the  congrq[ation.''f 

The  Supreme  Being  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  feveaUi^  his  will  by  the  mouths  of  his 
.pfviphets,  or  in  whatever  manner  he  pleased ; 
^vrhctbcr  it  was  to  direct,  encourage,  aHigumiJ^ 

*  BsfL  d.  u.  kHp  m.      t  Nttmbefi  jofiL  1%  ai. 
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or  threaten ;  but  when  it  was  the  deiign  of  die 
people»  or  of  any  individual  among  them,  to 
ask  counsel  of  God,  it  was  ordained  to  be  in  a 
laaDner  similar  to  the  preceding.    Application 
was  to  be  made  to  the  high  priest,  and  an 
answer  was  returned  from  the  mercy-seat    It 
was  thus,  that  Moses  himself  asked  counsel  of 
God.     ^^  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  tk 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  speak  with  him, 
then  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto 
him  from  off  the  mercy-seat,  that  was  npoa  tk 
ark  of  testimony,  from  between  the  two  cfaeru- 
bims  ;  and  he  spake  imto  him."*     After  die 
death  of  Joshua,  it  was  in  this  manner  also  tfaat 
Ifura^l  asked  the  Lord,  ^^  saying  who  shall  go  op 
for  us  against  the  Canaamites  first,    to  fi^ 
against  them ;  andJehovidi  said,  Judah  shall  go 
ilp9  behold  I  have  delivered  the  land  into  his  band." 
Thus  was  provision  made  for  the  disec^axM 
which  their,  unsettled  state,  the  .multitade  of 
their  enemies,  and  their  occ^ional  embirratt^ 
mentB  flight  require;  the  people  were  tauj^t 
their  dependence  upon  the  ^  God  of  Israd^  aid 
Yftve,  rescued  from   the   teniptation&.  te.  con- 
sul^ t^e .  feUacious  declarations  of  the .  heatheiK, 
under  a  plea  qf  necessity..    The  mode  yrim  Jpfr^ 
pie,  .e:s:empt  f rom  thos^  superst&tioiis  rites^aad 
ceremonies/  which    are  a  disgrace   to  Jiminan 

*  Numb,  vii,  89. 
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beings.  Thtf  answers  were  explicit  and  uat^ 
juivocal;  iK>rwas  it  m  the  power  of  tha  priMt^ 
iiood  to  be  guilty  of  dBluvioA^* 
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on  the  propensity  of  the  hebrews  to 
imitate  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
pagans;  the  nature  and  pernicious  influ- 
ence OF  IDOLATRY  ;  THE  INJUNCTIONS  NECES- 
SARY TO  PRESERVE  THIS  PEOPLE  FROM  ITS 
FATAL  SEDUCTIONS. 

What  has  already  been  advanced  is  sufficient 
ti)  evince  the  fact,  that  peculiar  care  was  taken, 
and  peculiar  means  employed,  to  collect,  and 
preserve  as  a  distinct  class,  a  competent  number 
of  people,  who  should  be  able  to  maintain  all  the 
principtes  of  Monotheismy'in  the  midst  of  that 
pcdytheism  which  deluged  the  world ;  and  oiur 
subsequent  history  will  entirely  conskt  in  the 
statement  of  the  various  plans  adopted  by  divine 
providencej^  correspondent  to  the  dangers  and 
temptoitions  which  these  people  were  destined  t»^ 
cMtyunter.  The  sacred  pages  infimn  vA  that,  ttot>' 
wiCfestanding  so  many  instances  of  the  divine 
]iMt{K)sitioti  in  their  &vour,  and  the  astonishing 

*SeeNoteO. 
o  2 
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miracles  wrought  by  the  great  Jdiovah  for  their 
pr^erva^tion,  notwithstanding  the  care  which 
was  taken  to  train  them  up  in  a  reli^on  so  infi-; 
nitely  superior  to  all  others ;  no  sooner  had  they 
approached  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  begun 
to  intermix  with  the  idolatrous  people  who  dwelt 
in  its  vicinity,  than  their  propensities  to  imitate 
were  invincibly  strong ;  and  through  a  series  of 
many  ages,  the  most  coercive  measures  were 
necessary,  to  prevent  their  being  absorbed  and 
lost,  in  the  grand  mass  of  depravity,  lliese 
circumstances  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  en- 
quire, whence  this  strange  propensity  could  be 
derived  ?  What  was  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
religions  they  were  so  prone  to  imitate  ?  The 
evils,  of  which  they  were  uniformly  productive, 
and  the  preventives  employed  ? 

We  do  not  learn  from  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  history,  that  the  Israelites  manifested  any 
particular  predilection  for  the  gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, at  the  period  of  their  emigration,  not^ 
witlistandiog  the  Egyptians  were  more  supersti* 
tious  than  any  other  people,  and  idolatry  bad 
assumed  a  more  systematic  form  among  them : . 
for  although  some  objects  of  their  worship  were 
of  the  lowest  order,  others  were  held  in  t]|Q))ighr 
est  veneration^  and  their  influence  was  deemed 
peculiarly  beneficent  and  ext;ensive;  which  was 
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particularly  the  case  with  their  god  JpU,  whom 
iiey  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  hull. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cause  which  compelled 
the  Hebrews  to  live  remote  from  the  Egyptians^ 
was,  in  itself,  tome  preservation^against  thjc  im- 
mediate infection  of  an  example ;  yet  their  de- 
pressed state  might  have  operated  still  more 
powerfully.  They  might  have  had  little  incli- 
nation to  imitate  a  people  by  whoih  they,  were 
despised ;  whose  oppressions  they  resented,  aiid 
from  whose  deitie$  they  could  not^  hope  fw 
deliverance.  But,  notwithstanding  these  impedi- 
ments, there  was  a  latent  propensity,  £br  tbe 
Hebrews  were  subsequently  reproached  by  die 
prophet  Ezekiel,  for  their  attachment  to  tbe 
idols  of  Egypt.* 

The  first  symptom  of  an  idolatrous  spirit,  after 
their  escape  from  captivity,  manifested  itself 
during  the  absence  of  Mosps,  .when  they  were  in 
the  wilderness.  The  many  and  unexpected 
hardships  they  had  suffered,  frequently  disposed 
diem  to  lament  their  emigration ;  when  he  was 
receiving  the  Law  in  mount  Sinai,  they  became 
apprehensive  that  their  leader  had  forsaken 
them  ;  and  they  compelled  Aaron  to  make  them 
a  molten  Calf;  probably  as  a  representative  «f 
the  god  ^pi$f  to  whom  they  wished  to  rocofld* 

*  Etek.  cb.  XX.  J,  8. 
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mend  theinielws,  and  under,  whose  .iy»psces 
they  entertained  the  design  of.  Tetuming  to 
Egypt.  **  Up,  make  us  gods  that  shall  go  be- 
fore us ;  a»  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brdoigbt 
us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not 
what  is  become  of  htm."  The  return  of  thek 
leader,  and  the  severe  punishment  of  the  mmt 
fro  ward,  struck  them  with  awe,  and  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  until  they  approached  the 
idolatrous  nations,  by  whose  example  (hey  were 
«o  easily  contaminated.  ^  / 

.   Some  r  have  thought  it  incredible  that  any 
people  so  distinguished^  could  have  acted  in  so 
ebsurd  and  perverse  a  manner,  as  the  sequel  of 
their  history  represents^    JBut  tbey  who  ipske 
the  objection,  have  not  been  sufficiently  atten- 
"Avm  to  the  influence  of  sensible  objects,  when 
.|>laoed  in  competition  with  those  of  a  moneab- 
straet  nature:     It  is  this  influence  whkh  too 
powerfully    operates  among    a^  people    more 
highly   distinguished    than  the  ^ancient   J^i. 
We  daily  observe  that  a  professed  belief  in  the 
existence,  and  moral  go vemment  of  the  Suprone 
Seing,  united  with  the  expectation  of  a  future 
•tate  of  retribution,  according  to  ^haractet  and 
conduct,  are  not  always  sufficient  to  pftieacrve 
naen  frcnn  the  seductions  of  sense^v  atici  fitun 
those  practices  which  are  most  correspondent 
with  atheistical  incredulity.    But  there  are  many 
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t^ircutn^tances  respecting  the  sitoistimi  of  ^ih 
|>edple^  which,  although  they  cannot  juittifythdt 
eondttcty  serve  to  explain  it.  — 

'    We  ^h(»uld  recollect,  in  the  first  place,  that  lA 
4;he  records  of  their  history  to  which  we  hwt 
nccesa,  we  are  presented  with  an  assemblage  of 
ibcta  clbsely  connected  together,  attd "making^as 
it  were,  one  strong  impression  upon'  our  mind^, 
wheMa0  the  fhcts  themselves  occurred  at  diffe- 
laeat  periods,  and  under  incidental  circumstances'; 
«o  tliat  many  of  the  preceding  fac^s  would  have 
been  efia^d  from  their  illiterate  minds,  mthout 
the  imperfect  aids  of  rude  pillars  occas!oDatt|r 
erected,  and  the  rejpeated  celebration  of  varioift 
"Oommeoiorative  festivals.    Moses,  who  tras  cdtl« 
wnoua  of  his  beif)g  iSnder  the  immediate  diri^d- 
tioQ  of'  beaveir,  spoke  ^bitually  of  the  dhririe 
ebmmands  and  appointments,  m  the  nldst^OM- 
ition,  aa  weli  as  the  more  extraordinary  bcctff- 
.rancea.  «  Ashe  acknowledged  Ood  in  all  fhvngi, 
'itwas  ootnecessary  for  him  to  discritninatdtipiki 
every  twcasion,  between  the  mediate^  and  imti^* 
ideate  Jupa'in tendance  of  God ;  between  thMe 
-mifentM  ki  which  bis  more  manifest,  or  his  more 
^(ecv^  influence  inight  have  been  immediartofy 
exerted,  and  such  as  occurred  according  toi^yffhkt 
^^n'Mvm,  the  usual  course  of  providence.    Whib 
llirir  aittcntiion  was  not  roused  by  ao«ic  OBVtnr 
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sible  interference,  and  tbeir  minds  deeply  ini* 
pressed  by  some  very  important  occurrenoc^  it  is 
not  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  tiOMiM 
lelapse  into  that  supineness,  which  Christie 
themselves  are  so  apt  to  indulge ;  that  is,  into  t 
total  forgetfulness  of  the  providence  whicb^ 
upon  reflection,  tl\ey  acknowledge  to  be  univer* 
sally  operative. 

Nor  should  we  omit  the  natural  influence  of, 
we  had  almost  said,  the  sovereign  pdwer  of  ex* 
ample,  acting  repeatedly  upon  the  human  mind 
foreigners  readily  conform  to  the  customs  of  this 
people  among  whom  they  reside^  Even  their 
primitive  national  prejudices,  and  the  opinion 
of  a  superiority,  finally  give  way  to  this  inflth 
ence.  To  feel  as  a  stran^r  amoftg  the  natives 
who  are  completely  at  hcnne^  is  not  a  ^pleasant 
sensation ;  and  this  sensation  is  rendered,  by  the 
inhabitants,  absolutely  painful,  where  the  sub- 
ject does  not  manifest  a  disposition  to  oonfbrm. 
Bespecting  young  minds,  it  is  well  known  that 
paternal  example,  instruction,  and  authority 
united,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  prevent  children 
from  int;ermixing  with  the  children  of  the  na- 
tives among  whom  they  sojourn,  and  adopting 
their  principles,  manners,  and  habits*  In  tidr 
.successors  the  primitive  impr^ions  and  chaiac- 
teristic  differences  are  still  more  enfeebled;  and 
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ire^luinit  mtermarriages  entirely  efface  the  dif^ 
fercDce.  Such  haa  been  the  universal  proceasi 
excepting  among  this  nation  of  the  Jews^  whose 
laws  and  customs,  after  much  co^cion  and  long 
discipline,  have  finally  placed  them  in  an  insu- 
lated stale,  wherever  they  exist.  Before  this 
habitual  character  veas  formed,  their  propensities 
operated  like  those  of  every  other  people* 

But  there  is  another  principle,  which  we  may 
justly  suppose  to  have  had  its  influence  upon 
the  Israelites.  It  was  a  prevalent  opinion,  in 
thoide  early  ages^  that  every  minute  event  in  life, 
was  under  the  immediate  influence  of  invisibb 
agents.  Indeed,  this  is  always  the  theory  of  the 
ignorant.  Where  the  lawB  of  nature  are  totally 
unknown,  every  occurrence  is  ascribed  to  a  su- 
perior cause;  and  where  they  are  kiiown  in  a 
'  very  partial  and  imperfect  maimer,  the  mind  is 
greatly  disposed  to  conceal,  while  in  reality 
ills  exposing  its  own  weakness,  by  attributing 
to  a  supernatural  influence,  whatever  it  cannot 
explain  or  comprehend.  It  was  also  a  prevalent 
opinion,  that  not  only  every  nation,  but  every 
province  and  district,  h^  its  tutelar  deity.  They 
believed  ingodsof  the  hills,godsof  the  valleysand 
grovek,  gods  of  the  rivers  and  woodSf  gods  that 
presided '  over  war,  communicated  the  blessings 
af  peace ;  who  inflicted  or  cured  diseaises ;  blessed 
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the  land  with  fertility^  or  chastised  it  #ich  iialv 
xenness.  With  these  loc$X  deitieu,  stnmger^iiA 
well  as  natheSf  thought  it  their  interact  to  ifi^ 
^ratiate  tiiemselves.  Invaders  were  always  so^ 
Hcitoits  to  gain  over  the  gods  of  .the  invaded 
country,  as  allies;  and  they  thought.no  sacrifice 
or  oblation  too  expensive,  that  might  serve  as 
a  bribe  upon  such  urgent  occasions.  Hiis  opi- 
nion being  universally  prevalent,  it  wouM  ba?e 
^  been  a  singular  phoenomenon  if  the  iaraelitas 
had  remained  perfectly  exempt  from  its  influ- 
ence. The  opinion  was  not  counteracted  by 
Jehovah  the  true  God,  by  a  specific  miracir, 
performed  upon  every  individual  mind,  but  op- 
posed by  the  preventives  mentioned  above;  aad 
by  presenting  before  them,  upon  eKtraordina^ 
occasions,  such,  evidences  of  the  real  exittenoe 
^nd  infinitely  superior  character  of  tb^iri^odfis 
should  be  amply  sufficient  to  convince  the  judg- 
jnent,  and  afiect  the  hrart  of  every  thinking  ami 
well  disposed  subject 

The  thoughtless  multitude,  Kowever,  as  toon 
9S  they  arrived  among  a  people,  whose  leligioiis 
f>Tiiiciples  and  habits  were  so  difierentfron^t 
owUf  became  disposed  to  adopt  and  imitate;  aad 
female  seductions  greatly  facilitated  the  dtgeoe- 
racy.  As  the  natives^ascribed  all  the  bleaaingsof 
life,  fruitful  seasons^  success  in  war,  and  eyeiy 
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4)igr^ieiit  in  daticmal  prospent3r^^o  their  having 
piurcha^eid  thi^  favour  of  their  gods,  by  sacri- 
^i^es;  and  oUations^  ami  ascribed  also  every 
calamity  to  tb^ir  resentment ;  those  Hebrews  who 
hiid  «iO!t  the  strongest  impressions  of  truerisli- 
giOA  constantly  upon  their  tnimis,  would  easily 
yifid  to  tlie  £diacy ;  they  might  perbaps  think 
theoiselres  more^jsecure  under  the  patronage  of 
tlie  tutelar  god  of  the  district,  than  under  At^ 
government  who  brought  them  there. 

I  This    position    is    not  hypothetical ;    it  fs 

founded  upon  facts,  as  the  following  instanals 

witt^irinee/    The  profligate  Aha2,  when  he^iris 

subdued  by  lihe  Syrians,  attributed  the  misfbf* 

/Jtunetohia  neglect  in  worshipping  their  goito; 

accordii^ly  iie  sacrificed   to  the  god^  of  Di- 

rnascusv:   that    they    might    assist  hia%    alsio 

lagainst  :  his  enemies."*^    When  Jerusalem  ^was 

takeaiiy  Nebuchadnezzar^  king  of  fiabyl^  m 

the  daya  of  Jeremiah  tfSe  prophet^  and  mun* 

bi^s  were    carried    into  captivity,    they  who 

wera^kft'bebind^  being  apprehensive  of  dailger, 

icaEpresoed  a  desivie  Ur  remove  into  Egypt^  under 

IcrfiElutti  their: leader,    Johanan  consulted  (lie 

'fv»|»het  Jeremiah,   promising  that  his  orders 

'  ikfkxlA  bf  obeyed.    The  answer  of  Jeremiah  was 

^  ^  ft  Cbroa/cb.  sxi^.  tab 
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prohibitory.     Had  his  counsel  been  agrocaMc 
to  the  inclinations  of  Johanan  and  his  dq>en- 
dents,   they  would  have  obeyed  cheerfiiUy ;  but 
as  it  opposed  them,  sceptical  doubts  were  enter- 
tained concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phet. "  Then  spake  Azariahthe  son  of  Hoshiiish, 
and  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  proud 
men,  saying  to  Jeremiah^  thou  speakest  ialsdy; 
the  Lord  our  God  hath  not  sent  thee  to  say,  go 
not  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  but  Baruch 
the  son  of  Neriah,  setteth  thee  on  against  U8, 
for  to  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Upon  their  flight  into  Egypt,  the  prophet  re- 
peats, as  a  judgment  upon  them  for  disobedience, 
those  calamities  which  he  had  announced  as  a 
warning.    This  produced  the  following  remark- 
able apology,  which  confirms  the  principle  wc 
have  advanced.      "Then  all  the  men  whicli 
knew  that  their  wives  had  burnt  incense  unto 
other  gods,  and  all  the  women  that  stood  by,  a 
great  multitude,  even  all  the  people  that  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Fathaos,  answered  Jere- 
miah saying,   as  for  the  word  which  thou  hoit 
spokfin  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  will  not  hear- 
ken to  thee,  but  we  will  certainly  do  whatsoccer 
thing  goeth  forth  out  of  our  own  nmUh,  to  bum 
incense  to  the  queen  of  hewoen^  and  to  pour  out 
drink  oferings  unto  her,  as  we  have  done,  we  and 
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our  fathers^  our  Kings,  and  our  Princes^  in  the 
cities  of  Judahf  and  in  the,  streets  of  Jerusalem  ; 
far  then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals,  and  were  well, 
andsawno  eoiL ,  But  since  we  left  off  to  bum  in--  > 
cense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink 
offerings  unto  her 9  we  have  wanted  all  things, ,  atui 
have  been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  the  famine.^ 

To  the  above  causes  of  seduction^  we  may 
,  safety  «dd  the  corrupt  affections  of  their  own 
minds.    These^  instead  of  being  restrained  by 
paganism,  as  they  were  by  the  commands  of 
God|  were  indulged  to  the  utmost.     An  un« 
bounded  license  was  given  to  the  gratification  of 
every  lust.    The  religious  principles  whidh  fa- 
vour our  prQpensitiesy  have  a  powerful  advocate 
within ;  and  by  consecmting  vice,  they  sooth 
and  appease  the  conscience. 


Th^  following  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  nominal  gods  of  the  Pagan  nations, 
against  whose  worship,  the  Hebrews  were  so  fre-. 
quently  admonished,  upon  their  entrance  into 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Milcom,  and  Moloch,  the 
gods  of  the  Ammonites ;  Chemoth,  Baal,  Baal- . 
peor,  &€•  Gods  of  the  Moabites  ;  Dagon,  wor- 

^         ^  See  Jereouah  ch.  xlUi.  xWv. 
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lapped  by  the  Philbtmeii  t  Jkhtttfotfi^  girida* 
of  the  Zidoniaiis  i  BoaJtokit^y  -  ^OMlJipped  it 
BkroiH  Mar  Samarta  }  Baaii«ii>  %tt4  fiaatpMitb, 
of  the  Midianites;  Merddach,*  Be^y  Vi^H 
gods  of  Babylon  ;  Misroth,  a  god  i^  4lbe' Ai^^ 
rimi.  Tbe-SuD)  the  Mooti^  addtlM^fa^flta  itf! 
heaven,  were  $h(^  objects  of  ^idbrtftiMr';  i«' 
bemg  supposed  that  they  ^vere*  hillaM^' by, 
spirits:  of  a  superior  orde^^  None^^of  Ilfe6  gb^^ 
of  Egypt  are  menttorieci^  until  the  Htght^Ms 
remnant  of  the  Jews  after  the  dertrinfttie*!  tlfh^' 
rtfsatletti  by  Neboehadneszar ;  nor  \rt*te*  tlidie 
introduced  into  notoriety  by  rtie- polite  H^ 
rature  of  the  Greeks,  and  after^ardi'  tifantf- 
planted  fo  Uome.  Although  the  *«rord&M»r 
is  so  frequently  used  in  the  Mew  TeWairient,  it 
appears  but  comparatively  seldofh  in  the  mere 
ancient  records ;  where  it  always  denotes  a 
seducer,  or  betrayer ,  or  enemy j  but  it  never  re- 
fers to  an  ofegect  of  worfi?hip.*  T^<J  fSetpekP  i« 
frer^nently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Te^Mlibeiil^  tti 
characteristic  of  seduction  ct  dedint,-  ^bMtldt 
a»  a  god  of  the  heathens.  '        '  •■ 

*  It  has  been  -  supposed  by  soitf^  thtit^'*l^0W 
dSifefent  iddls  were  but  varied  repreB^WCAliitftWf 
the  heavenly  bodiesi  which  were  niltiWiaWlytttife 
objects   of  all  worship ;  under  the  belief  that 

*  See  Note  tt. 
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tkej  wer^  mhabit^d  by  .spirtti  of  a  superios 

Q/adea^.    Thi9  may  poaaibly  have  been  the,origtfi 

of  their  idol  wori^bip,  hut  they  did  n^t  adhchof 

to  fth^  more  refined  species  of  idolatry^ :  Tboi 

ideaa^^f:  the  vulgar  are  always  arreated  by  tb^ 

present   objeot ;    expecting    frona  that   alotie 

some  iaamedmte  emanations  of  power,  without 

F^y^Bg  :tl)Q  kaat  attention  to  emblematicaL  in^ 

piefientatioM.    We  may  also  observe  tbat  lh0 

nai^ies  of  is^veral  of  these  idols,  moat  probabljr 

of  aliy^r^  in  the  Syriac  and  Cbaldaiclanguages^: 

SAgai^qankp  of  (liose  charakrtersi  and  attribittes^ 

whicb^  c^crespend  )ivith  tlie  idea  of  local  deitkai 

We  am  (4)14  jthat  ^aalp  Milcom^  MoIi6ch,  Mera^ 

d^chj  signify,  a  lining,,  soyereign^    ruler;   that 

the  jBiAm^t^  Asbtetoth  has  a  jelatbn  ^  to  flocfct^ 

h^dfi^.^4  n^f  9  that  Dagot),  the  godxif  the* 
Pbili^Be%  signifies  a  dispenser  of  command  aboi 

of  fi&^  A^  that  j^aalzebub  of£kron,  was  tile 
god  of  0i«s.f.  As  both  Palest  me  and  i^fiamariai 
were  t^it«viik$ii||>ear  the  sea  ooast^  it  is  probable 
that  tliesei  fi)|mes  may  have  beem  deemed  appro- 
priate to.the^euliar  supplies thatiireneekpected 
from  tb^Jte  lQ$a}4eities;  or  protection  from  the 
^oniw ueylSf «<  $^  viliich  they,  were ,  ^xposM^ 
Ff^^f:  f^tmrnM  ^aacieat  tjims  were,  not  inereAy> 
tokeos  of  distinction ;  they  had  always  an  imn; 
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port  respecting  power^  character,  office^  or  pe- 
mortal.  1 1  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  Ihoc 
idols  were  erected  and  worshipped  by  the  igiiQ* 
rant  and  superstitious,  according  t#  the  u^ 
gency  of  the  occasion :  and  since  to  a  pe(^l^ 
who  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare^  the  idfH 
of  power,  conquest,  dominion,  aie  the  most  pit* 
valent  and  flatteringt,  titles  expressive  of  thess 
would  be  the  most  frequent.  The  gods  of  tbe> 
imagination  having  been  created  "by  eveiy 
passion  and  affection  of  the  human  mind,  by 
gratitude,  by  hopes,  by  fears,  the  term  daemm 
which  has  been  given  to  them,  was  originaDy 
genefkf  without  any  immediate  reference  to 
character  or  disposition :  Good  was  solicited, 
evil  deprecated  from  one  and  the  same  object 
of  adoration.  But  as  g^titude  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  in  ekercise  of  all  our  respectable 
affections,  and  as  the  fear  of  an  overwhelming 
evil,  is  much  stronger  than  the  most  ardent  de- 
sire of  any  poative  good,  thus  daemons  began 
to  degenerate,  in  the  conceptions  of  those  who 
believed  in  their  existence,  into  beings  of  a  re- 
sentful and  vindictive  character,  requiring 
bribes  to  prevent  their  inidicting  evil,  instead  of 
continuing  benevolent  agents,  disposed  to  coor 
fer  favours. 
These  local  deities  were  surrounded  by  varions 
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officers,  who  subsisted  upon  the  bigotry  and 
superstition  of  the  ignorant  multitude ;  whom,  of 
con$equence,  it  was  their  interest  to  deceive; 
The  profeteed  employment,  of  the  Priests,  wai 
the  service  of  the  altar.  It  was  exclusively 
their  office  tb  offer  up  sacrifices  and  oblations  to 
ijie^bds.  The  province  of  a  Magician  chiefly 
cfonisisted  in  working  miracle^,  and  interpreting 
dreams.  •  Sorcerers^  Soothsayers^  thosd  who  prac* 
tised  divinations,  &C;  pretended  to  foresee  future 
events ;  read  the  destinies  of  men ;  to  explain 
ominous  appearances  in  the  skies,  in  the  flight 
of  birds,  intestines  of  animals,  &c.  They  un- 
dertook to  procure,  for  particular  votaries,  the 
blessings  of  health,  worldly  prosperity,  or  what-* 
ever  they  might  deem  most  valuable  ;  and  also 
to  •  inflict  diiseases  and  other  calamities,  on  the 
disobedient  and  refractoiy . 

That  the  populace  were  firm  believers  in  the 
superior  knowledge  and  power  of  theseJ  -  pro- 
fessed Intermediates,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
aixl  that  niany  of  the  Priests,  Magicians,  and 
Sorcerers,  believed  dso  in  the  truth  of  the  reli- 
^dn  they  professed,  is  highly  probable.  But 
tHisrbelief  \f ould  be  no  imped  imentj  in  corrupt 
iuiads^'  to  tJicir  using  deceit  for  the  good  of 
fnankind,  or  to  promote  their  owti  interest.  It 
Was  an  avowed  maxim  among  the  sages  of  anti*- 
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quity,  that  the  vulgar  are  best  governed  by 
deceit  As  it  was  an  early  doctrine  iu  the  Chris- 
tian churchy  that  sacred  truths  may  be  supported 
occasionally  by  falsehood,  and  that  pious*  frauds^ 
committed  with  the  best  intentions^  had  more  of 
merit  than  of  demerit  in  their  contexture,  it 
cannot  be  expected,  that  those  engaged  in  the 
service  of  daemons  would  be  more  scrupulous. 
If  Christianity  itself  was  thus  perverted  by  its 
professed  advocates,  through  their  ignorance  of 
its  nature  and  design,  what  could  be  expected 
from  the  advocates  of  a  religion,  of  which  mo- 
rality was  not  a  constituent  part  ? 

In  the  Jewish  dkpensation,  no  deceit  of  any 
kind  was  permitted.  The  God  of  truth  required 
the  promulgation  of  truth,  and  authorized  his 
messengers  to  expose  every  deception.  He 
aimed  at  their  conviction  that,  while  they  were 
demolishing  idolatry,  they  were  vindicating  the 
cause  of  human  reason,  by  maintaining  the  ex- 
elusive  empire  of  Jehovah. 

From  the  numberless  unequivocal  evidences  of 
this  fact,  we  shall  select  a  few.  When  the  Israel- 
ites were  ordered  to  destroy  every  appearance  of 
paganism,  they  were  assured  that  those  whom 
the  heathens  worshipped  were  folse  gods,  were  r» 
gods.  After  the  establishment  of  this  people  ia 
the  land  of  promise,  as  they  were  deeply  corruptr 
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ed  by  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  their  prophets  expostulate,  with  them, 
respecting  not  only  the  wickedness  but  the  absur- 
dity of  their  conduct,  and  positively  assert  that 
the  goda  of  the  heathens  are  a  vanity  and  a  lie. 
^^  Behold^  says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  they  all  are 
vanity;  thei^  works  are  nothing;  their  molten 
images  are  wind  and  confusion^'*  '^  The  idols 
have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen 
a  fie,  and  have  told.  Jake  dreams/'f  **The  pro- 
phets prophecy  lies  in  my  name;  I  sent  them 
not,  neither  have  I  commanded  them,  nor  spokcQ 
to  them ;  they  prophecy  unto  you  a  false  vision 
and  divination,  and  a  thing  of  nought^  and  the 
deceit  xyf  their  heart J^'X  "  Behold  I  am  against 
them  that  j^rophecy  Jake  dreams,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  do  tell  them,  and  cause  my  people  to  err  by 
their  /tef,  and  their  lightness."||  "  Will  ye  pol- 
lute me  among  my  people  for  handfuls  of  barley 
and  pieces  of  bread,  to  slay  the  souls  that  should 
not  die,  and  to  save  the  souls  alive  that  should 
not  live,  by  your  lying  to  my  people  that  hear 

'  your  lies  ?*'§  Again,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
woe  unto  the  foolish  prophets  that  follow  their 

.  awn  spirits  and  have  seen  nothing.''^ 

*  Isa.  ch  xli.  V.  29.  f  Zech.  ch.  x.  2. 

X  Jerem.  ch.  xiv.  v.  19.  It  Jer.  ch.  xiiii.  v.  32. 

(  Ezek.  ch.  xiiL  19.  ^  ££ek.  ch,  xiiL  3« 
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It  has  been  asserted  by  some  theologians,  that 
these  imputations  of  deceit  and  imposture,  do 
not  primarily  respect  the  priests,  prophets,  divi- 
ners, dreamers  of  dreams.  Sec*  but  those  invisible 
agents  or  daemons  who  were  worshipped,  through 
the  medium  of  images,  incantations,  &c.  and 
who  inspired  the  diviners,  soothsayers,  &c.  with  a 
spirit  of  falsehood  and  lies ;  so  that  being  de- 
ceived themselves,  they  might  not  always  be 
conscious  of  deceiving  others.  We  shall  not  in 
this  place  oppose  the  supposition,  by  deducing 
arguments  from  reason,  but  by  the  explicit,  une- 
quivocal assertions  of  those  whom  all  Christians 
acknowledge  to  have  been  divinely  inspired. 
The  declarations  of  Moses,  and  of  all  the  true 
prophets,  against  the  wry  existence  of  these 
beings,  are  numerous,  pointed,  and  decisive. 
Every  argument  employed  to  dissuajde  the  Israel- 
ites from  imitating  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles, 
is  founded  upon  the  nonentity  of  these  sup* 
posed  agents.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
when  superstitious  people  formed  an  idol,  theg 
expected  some  daemon  would  make  it  his  abode, 
or  at  least  the  seat  of  his  operations ;  and  that  he 
would  become  their  patron  on  account  of  the  ho* 
nour  conferred  upon  him;  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  Christian  churches  were  formerly  dedicated 
to  some  Saint,  in  order  to  procure  his  peculiar 
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patronage.  But  it  was  the  express  object  of  in- 
spiration to  guard  the  people  of  Israel  against  so 
gross  a  delusion ;  and  to  assure  them  that  these 
images  continued  merely  images;  retaining  ail 
the  imbecility  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  niade,  Priests,  magicians,  diviners,  sooth- 
sayers, alone^  are  accused  of  the  imposition. 

The  passages  quoted  above  are  taken  from!  the 
prophets  of  the  Lord,  commissioned  to  reproach, 
and  severely  to  censure  the  numierous  Israelites, 
who  had  learned  all  the  arts  of  divination  from 
the  Pagans,  at  the  periods  when  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion was  exceedingly  corrupted  ;  and  who  im- 
piously attempted  to  worship  Jehovah,  by  adopt- 
ing the  rites  of  the  heathens.  It  was  also  be- 
come a  familiar  practice  among  them,  to  act  the 
part  of  sorcerers  for  a  maintenance ;  for  handfuls 
of  barley,  and  pieces  of  bread,  like  the  wander- 
ing fortune-tellers  of  the  present  day.  These 
vagabonds  were  frequently  accused  of  deceiving 
the  people,  embarrassing  their  minds,  and  de- 
stroying their  confidence  in  the  true  prophets 
of  the  Lord.  But  they  alone  were  accused. 
Not  the  most  distant  reference  is  made  to  any 
dsemon,  as  sharing  in  the  imposture.  Hence 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  no  daemon  existed 
to  become  a  participant.  The.  inspired  pro- 
phets of  God  could  not  have  concealed  so  im- 
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portant  a  fact,  through  ignorance^  neglect,  or 
misrepresentation. 

Again,^-The  destruction  of  images,  altars, 
and  groves,  was  always  considered,  by  legislator 
and  prophet,  as  the  abolition  of  the  false  reli- 
gion of  the  pagan  nations ;  which  ^  could  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  invisible  agents  actually 
existed,  whose  supernatural  powers  would  still 
continue,  although  the  ostensible  means  'fthouU 
be  destroyed ;  and  who,  according  to  the 
opinion  always  entertained  of  them^  must  Have 
been  strongly  disposed  to  avenge  the  affi*ont, 
instead  of  being  thus  debilitated  in  their  opera^ 
tions.  The  whole  force  of  the  argument  coft- 
sisted)  not  in  acknowledging  them  to  possess  n 
power  inferior  to  that  of  Jehovah ;  not  in  their 
being  the  tutelar  deities  of  other  nations^  and 
not  of  the  Israelites,  but  that  they  were' w 
gods ;  they  were  nonentities  ;  that  idols,  so  £tf 
from  being  able  to  protect  their  votaries,  couW 
not  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  » 
d«|troyer. 

The  conception  entertained  of  a  God,  among 
the  ancient  nations,  was  uniformly  that  oft 
superior  being,  who  had  a  power  to  ixigueiicc 
human  affairs,  direct  the  fate  of  mortals,  foresee 
future  events,  and  communicate  their  knowledge 
to  others.    These  are  also  the  characteristics  of 
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a  God,  given  in  the  sacred  scriptures  them- 
selves. "  Ye  shall  be  ajs  Gods  knowing  good 
and  evil."  "  I  will  make  thee  a  God  unto 
Pharaoh/*  The  prophet  Isaiah  maintains  this 
to  be  the  definition  of  a  God,  while  he  demon- 
strates that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  gods  of 
the  heathens.  "  Let  them  shew  the  former 
things  what  they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them, 
and  know  the  la^r  end  of  them,  or  declare  us 
the  things  for  to  come.  Shew  the  things  that 
are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  jjfe 

In  the  challenge  given  by  El^ah  to  the  nu- 
merous priests  of  Bad,  his  satire  would  have 
been  irrelevant,  and  the  irony  have  lost  its 
point,  had  he  not  considered  them  as  serving  a 
Ncnmtitif.  These  priests  were,  in  the  present 
instance,  much  in  earnest ;  for  their  lives  de* 
pended  upon  success.  ^^  They  called  on  the 
name  of  Baal,  finom  nK>raing  even  uiitil  noon, 
saying,  O  Basd  hear  us ;  but  there  was  no  voice, 
nor  any  that  answered.  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  noon,  tfa&t  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said, 
cry  aloud,  ybr  he  is  a  god ^  either  he  is  talking,  or 
be  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey ;  peradven- 
ture^  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked.  And 
they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves  after  their 

'  *  Isa.  ch.  ill.  V.  22,  23. 
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manner  with  knives,  until  the  blood  gushed  out 
upon  them,"*  This  passage  not  only  corres- 
,  ponds  with  the  above  definition  of  a  God,  but 
it  proves  that  Elijah  smiled  at  the.abi^urdnptioii 
of  his  existence.  When  to  avoid  a  suspicion 
of  his  practising  any  of  the  deceits  which  these 
impostors  used,  Elijah  had  ordered  trenches  to 
be  made  round  his  altar,  and  water  to  be  plenti* 
fully  poured  into  them,  to  evince  that  the  con- 
suming fire  must  descend  from  abqve ;  and  when 
the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  the  people  witnessing '  the  truth 
of  his  n^ifacle,  and  the  failure  of  his  antago- 
.jiists,  "fell  on  thejr  facesi,  and  they  said,  ^ie 
Zord  he  is  God ;  the  Lord  he  is  God.'^  At  that 
moment  they  also  denied  the  existence  of  Baal. 
*'  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,'*  exclaims  the 
prophet  Isaiahjt  "  and  all  the  graven  images  of 
her  gods  he  has  broken  to  the  ground  !"  In  the 
following  animated  and  sarcastic  passage,  the 
•prophet  fully  declares  his  opinion  of  these  gods. 
Bell,  boweth  down ;  Nebo  stoopeth ;  their  idols 
were  upon  the  beasts,  and  \ipon  the  cattle.  Your 
carriages  were  heavy  laden ;  they  are  a  burden 
to  the  weary  beast.  They  stoop,  they  bow  down 
together ;    they  could  not  deliver  the  buj^den^  but 

*  1  Kings  ch.  xviii.  t  1  Kings  ch,  xxi.  9. 
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themsel'oes  are  gone  into  captivity  J'*    Can  iiqgQ^ 
tence  be  more  strongly  characterized? 

"  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods,  which  arc 

-yet  no  gods?  But  my  people  have  changed  their 

glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit/'f    As  the 

thief  is  ashamed  when  he  is  found,  so  is  the 

•  Jiouse  of  Israel  ashamed  ;  they,  their  kings,  their 
princes  and  their  priests,  and  their  prophets,  sajr 

'  ing  to  a  STOCK  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  a 
STONE  thou  hast  brought  me  forth,  -  But  where 

•  are  the  gods  that  thou  hast  made  thee  ?  Let  them 
arise,  if  they  can  save  thee  in  the  day  of  trou- 

'  ble.":j;  Had  any  intelligent  agent  existed,  ren- 
dering these  images  the  medium  of  deceit,  such 

^  expressions  could  not  have  been  uttered. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  enquires,  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  "  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  and  make 

'  jhe  equal, ;.and  compare  me  that  we  may  be  like? 
They  lavish  gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  sil- 
ver in  the  balance,  and  hire  a  goldsmith,  and 
he  maketh  it  u  pen.  They  bear  him  upon  the 
shoulder ;  they  carry  him,  and  set  him  in  his 

•  place,  and  he:standeth;  from  his  place  shall  he 
not  remove,  yea  one  shall  cry  unto  him,  yet  he 
cannot  answer  nor  save  him  out  of  his  trouble'^  To 
suppose  jthat  this  great  prophet  confines  the  s\g- 

*  1  King!  ch.  xlvi.  v.  1, 2.    f  Jer.  ch.  ii.  v.  11. 
X  Jer.  ch^ii.  v.  26,  28. 
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nification  of  such  expressions  to  the  mere  image, 
while  it  was  secretly  known  by  him  that  the 
dsemon  it  was  intended  to  represent  actually 
existed,  is  to  suppose  that  he  resembled  that 
dsmon  in  his  fallacies. 

In  perfect  consonance  with  the  position  that 
the  gods  of  the  heathens  had  no  existence,  but 
in  the  imaginations  of  their  worshippers,  does 
the  God  of  the  Israelites  claim  the  title  of  the 
LIVING  God.  Hence  it  is  that  the  prophets  wlw 
speak  in  his  name,  so  frequently  introduce  his 
decrees  or  admonitions  with  the  solemn  asseve- 
ration, ^^  As  I  live,  says  the  Lord,**  Nor  can  we 
justly  interpret  in  any  other  manner  the  repeat- 
ed declarations  that  he  is  t^e  only  God.  The 
prophets  of  the  Lord  are  not  contending  with 
the  Israelites  about  names  but  realities.  Vat 
subject  in  debate,  is  not  by  what  titles  those 
beings  superior  to  man  shall  be  called  wIk)  op- 
pose the  will  of  Jehovah,  but  whether  there  be 
any  such  beings  in  existence  ?  and  the  determi- 
nation is  in  the  negative.  For  ^^  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  king  of  Israel,  and  his  redeemer  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  I  am  the  first,  I  am  the  last,  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  God.  Is  there  a  God  beside 
me  ?  Yea  there  is  no  God ;  I  hum  not  any.  "  They 
that  make  a  graven  image  are  all  of  them  va- 
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^iity-'!*  "  Woe  unto  him  that  sayeth  to  the  Wood 
awake;  to  the  dumb  stone,  arise,  it  shall  teach! 
Behold  it  is  laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
there  is  no  breath  at  all  in  the  midst  of  it  But 
Jehovah  is  in  his  holy  temple;  let  all  the  earth 
keep  silence  before  liim."t  "  Ask  ye  of" Jeho- 
vah rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain ;  so  Jeho- 
vah shall  make  bright  clouds,  and  give  them 
fihowers  of  rain,  to  every  one  grass  in  the  field; 
for  the  idols  have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  divi- 
ners have  seen  a  lie,  and  told  false  dreams;  they 
comfort  in  vain.'^J 

To  him  is  ascribed  the  exclusive  right  to  send 
faniine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword  upon  the  earth, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.  It  is 
not  admitted  that  the  gods  of  tlie  heathens,  coiild 
inflict  the  evils  at  which  their  votaries  were  so  v 
frequently  terrified.  "  I  form  the  light  and 
create  darkness;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil  J 
I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things."^ 

In  a  word,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  claims 
the  sole  enipire  of  the  universe,  without  rival  or 
competitor ;  and  he  declares  that  he  is  jealous 
of  his  honour.  "  I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name, 
and  my  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another^  nor  my 
praise  to  graven  images.  | 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  foUovr-r 

*  Isa.  cfa.  xl.  t.Habak.  ch.  ii.  ▼.  19,  20.  t  Zadi.  ch.x.v.l,  2. 
i  Isa.  xlvii.  T.  7.    I  lis.  ch.  xlii.  v.  8. 
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ing  passage,  as  it  contains  a  summary  and  a  conr 
'firmation  of  all  the  principles  we  have  advanced. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  learn  not  the  way  of  the 
he9.then,  a^id  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of 
heaven,  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them. 
-For  the  custom  of  the  people  is  vain.     For  one 
cutteth  a  tree  out  of  the  forest,  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  the  workman  with  the  axe.     They  fas- 
ten it  with  nails  and  with  hammers,  that  it  move 
not.    They  are  upright  as  the  palm  tree,  but 
^hey  speak  not.     They  must  needs  be  borne 
because  they  cannot  go.     Be  not  afraid  of  them 
for  they  cannpt  do  evil,  neither  is  it  in  them  to 
do  goodw     They  are  all  the  work   of  cunning 
^,men ;  but  Jehovah  is  the  true  God,  he  is  the 
livwg  God,  and   an  everlasting  King..    At  his 
yrrath  the  earth  sh^U  tremble,  and  the  nations 
shall  not  be  able  to  abide  hi§  indignation.  Then 
shall  ye  say  unto  them,  the  gods  that-^have  not 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,   even  they 
shall  perish  from  thp  earth,  and  from  under 
the  heavens.     He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his 
power,   he  hath  established  the  world  by  his 
wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out   the  heavens 
by  his  discretion.     When  he  uttereth  his  voice, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  waters  in  the  heavens, 
and  he  causeth  the  va,pours  to  ascend  from  the 
^nds  of  the  earth ;  he  maketh  lightnings  with 
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rain,  and  bringeth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  trea- 
sures. Every  man  is  brutish  in  his  knowledge? 
every  founder  is  confounded  by  the  graven 
image ;  for  his  molten  image  is  falsehood,  and 
there  is  no  breath  in  them."* 

The  prophets  could  not  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  so  explicit  a  manner,  had  it  been  their 
only  object  to  wani  the  Israelites  against  the 
worship  of  daemons  who  actually  existed.  The 
strain  of  dissuasion  would  have  been  confined 
to  the  folly  of  worshipping  spirits,  whose  cha- 
racters were  impure  and  revengeful,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  God  of  perfect  purity;  or  of  fearing 
an  inferior  power  to  the  neglect  of  the  great 
Lord  of  universal  nature,  who  made  them  a 
tender  of  his  almighty  protection ;  whereas  it 
wholly  consists  in  expatiating  upon  the  incapa- 
city of  graven  images  to  administer  aid,  because 
they  had  no  more  power  than  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  formed. 


Historical  facts  perfectly  correspond  with  the 
'above  explicit  and  unequivocal  -  declaration. 
There  is  not,  in  a  single  instance,  any  acknow- 
ledgment that  daemons  or  invisible  spirits  worked 
miracles,  interpreted  dreams,  or  foretold  future 
events,     Every  thing  of  this  kind  is- ascribed  to 

*  Jerem.  cb.  x. 
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pretended  agents,  to  magicians,  soothjsayers,  and 
diviners  themselves.  That  persons  of  this  de* 
scription  practised  the  arts  of  deceit  is  indubi- 
table. It  is  also  indubitable,  that  they  perpe- 
tually succeeded  in  deluding  the  people,  which 
has  never  been  difficult  in  times  of  extreme 
Ignorance.  If  in  christian  countries,  and  evai 
in  the  centre  of  an  enlightened  conununity, 
there  be  scarcely  a  village  without  its  interpre- 
ter of  dreams,  and  peasants  who  believe  in 
them  :  if  the  Initiated  render  themselves  expert 
in  performing  wonders,  to  the  utter  amazement 
of  the  uninformed ;  if  men,  well  versed  in  the 
physical  sciences,  and  of  keen  penetration,  can- 
not, even  in  modem  days,  always  discover  the 
manner  in  which  various  deceptions  are  con- 
ductedy  by  those  who  do  not  claim  a  communi- 
cation with  invisible  agents ;  how  easy  was  it 
for  those  who  were  venerated  as  the  favourite 
ministers  of  these  agents,  to  impose  upon  minds 
prepared  to  believe  in  the  miraculous,  in  times 
when  palpable  ignorance  was  so  prevalent! 
Although  the  magicians  in  Pharaoh's  court,  upon 
slighter  occasions,  might  have  given  such  inte^ 
pretations  to  dreams  as  established  their  credit ; 
and  consequently  gave  additional  weight  to 
every  sentence  they  uttered,  yet  they  confessed 
that  to  interpret  the  dreams  of  the  butler  and 
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Mcer,  during  their  confinement  with  Joseph 
in  the  prison,  was  beyond  their  art ;  as  also  the 
two  dreams  of  Pharaoh.  These  dreams  pro- 
ceeded from  a  higher  source  than  the  ordmaiy 
fancies  of  the  brain ;  their  ends  and  objects  were 
of.  great  importance;  they  were  worthy  of 
being  inspired,  and  worthy  of  the  real  mspira- 
tion  of  the  interpreter.  We  are  told  that  the 
magicians  imitated  a  few  of  the  earlie)*  miracles 
of  Mpses,  but  the  power  was  confined  to  thet 
magiciam  themselves,  to  which  the  skill  of  many 
a  modem  conjurer  is  fully  adequate.  It  is  not 
hinted  that  they  were  inspired  by  any  daenum. 
This  is  merely  an  inference  suggested  by  a  pre- 
conceived hypothesis,  which  cannot  be  admitted 
until  that  hypothesis  be  fully  proved.  There  were 
no  markK  of  peculiar  expertness  in  the  trick  played 
by  the  woman  of  Endor,  upon  the  perturbed 
mind  of  Saul.  She  told  him  whatever  she 
pleased,  and  he  was  determined  to  believe  every 
thing  she  told  him.  She  pretended  to  see  every 
thing,  but  he  saw  nothing.  Had  daemons  the 
power  to  inspire,  this  woman  needed  not  to  have 
consulted  them,  the  work  was  so  easy.*  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  forgotten  his  dream,  he 
called  the  ^^  magicians  and  the  astrologers,  and 

*  See  1  Sam.  cb,  zxvili.  v.  12>  14. 
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the  sorcerers,  and  the  Chaldeans  for  to  shew  i\ii 
king  his  dreams."      This  requisition  was  far  be^ 
yond  all  their  united  powers.     The  king  would 
immediately   hjve   discovered    the    fallacy  of 
whatever  they  might  have  invented,  to  their 
eonfiision  and  destruction :  and  as  they  had  no 
rdl  daemon  tb  suggest  the  truth,  they  wete 
obliged  to  acknowledge  their  incapacity.  Could 
the  king  have  recollected  his  dream,  they  would 
certainly  have  attempted  to  impose  upon  his 
credulity,  by  some  artful  and  evasive  interpretfti 
tion  given  to  it.  The  king  naturally  concluding 
that  it  was  equally  in  the  power  of  an  inspiring 
daemon  to  inform  them  of  the  dream  itself,  as  of 
the  interpretation,  began  to  suspect  therti  cfieor 
posture.      "  Ye  have  prepared  lying  and  corrupt 
words  before  me,  therefore  tell  me. the* dream, 
and  I  shall  know  that  ye  can  shew  me  the  inter- 
pretation thereof."    The  demand  being  unustoJ, 
and  far  beyond  the  extent  t)f  theh*  art,  they 
pronounced  it  to   be   unreasonable,  confessing 
"  that  there  is  not  a  man  upon  the  earth  that 
can  shew  the  king's  matter,  therefore  there  is 
no  king,  lord,  nor  ruler,  that  asketh  such  thing? 
at  any  magician,  or  astrologer,  or  Chaldean.'* 
They  were  equally  unable  to  interpret  the  hand 
writing  on  the  wall  at  the  command  of  Bel- 
jshazzar,    and    for    the    same    obvious    reason. 
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Their  gcfdi  never  ins]med  them  asnoeming 
thingg  which  it  iras  not  in  their'«Mm  |K>wer  tt 
discover  or  invent.* 


But  althoi^'these  gods  were  the  mere^cVea^ 
tures  of  the  imagin^OQ,  they  Imd  all  the  power 
of  realitiei.  The  igdomM  aUd  attpevttitioua  wh* 
believed  in;  them,  were  as  influe ntiaUy  posMessei 
by  the  dsmons^  of  their  owa  creaek)%  as  if  mal 
Existences  had  descended  from  the  rCf[ions^4ir 
the  air,  and  taken  up  their  abode  aintttig  tlieai. 
The  same  terrors  were  excited  {torn  tbe  appre- 
hensions :of  jbaviog  offimded  them  ;^  the  same 
horrid  riier  were  perfamycd  to  padfy  their  ngat 
and  obtain  their  £ivaur;  and  the  sane  isnnch 
Tsaiities  wcie  comoiitced,  as  if  patrpns'of  ever)r 
vice  Jiad  issued  their  absolute40Daimands»  C<Mh 
MMfmxitly  the  dcatraction  of  idMM  idols  of  tfie 
imagination^  becaniie  as  necessary  «s  the  destrtio- 
tion  of  existing  dannona  woold  have  beoai ;  aii4 
to  chase  them  away  from  the  human  hAcy;  wa% 
in  its  eSiectSy  equivalent  to  chasing  them  $Km^ 
:theaniveia6r  v 

r 

It  is  iiQ(  difficulr  to  discover  what  it  WM  dMK 

^SseNotsK. 
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constituted  this  necessity ;  or  to  trace  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  ad^cancing  in  the  paths  of 
Well-being  and  Happiness/until .  such  notioni 
are  completely  eradicated,  and  the  most  opposite 
sentiments  have  taken  full  possession  of  the 
human  mind. 

As  Feat  is' the  strongest  of  all  the  passions, 
9ad  the  predominant  passion  of  the  ignorant,  and 
lia  uncontrolled  power  is  the  first  quality  tbit 
^trikeft  such  minds,  thus  generally  speaking,  the 
first,  and  certainly  thb  most  numerous  gods 
created  by  the  fancy,  will  be  d^its  qf  terror. 
The  deifiCfition  of  wise  and  benevolent  character 
is  a^  sAibsequent  act^  and,  notwithstanding  its 
i^bswdity,*  it  is  still  the  act  of  an  observiEtnt  and 
gratfiful  mind.  Where  Terror  is  predominaot, 
tbo-«ni^Ht  operative  principle  will  he  an  ardent 
A^^t  \fi  conciliate  the  favour  of  such'  beings; 
aod^al though.  BO  oiie  can  love  their  chaiacten, 
.real '  bd;tred  will  be  concealed  under  professions 
of  respect  and.  confidence;  and  a  detemiination 
^lOX  be  formed  to  'purchase  protection  fitun 
.gr^ftter ^vyls,  by  the  most'costly  sajcrifiibes,  or  by 
submission  to  the  severest  penalties.  We  must 
also  remark  that,  as  the  fancies  of  men  are  very 
^proUfic,  th^y  will  generate  mote  of  these  formi- 
dable beings  in  a  few  years,  than  the  slow  pro- 
gress  of  reason  will  be  able  to  subdue,  in  the 


■>< 
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cdorw  of  ages.  Consequetitly,  there  ynW  be  » 
many  tormentr  to  plague  and  terriJFy  iaaiAsitid;  n 
tbcni  are  unpleaiant  ctrciumstances  k  life  to  iug^ 
gest  the  opinion  of  their  exiitence.  ^us,  ai 
long  aa  terrific  spectres  bf  the  brdn  are  cohtUitt* 
ally  present  to  a  crediilolis  mind,  and  their  de^ 
erees  are  inferred  frQtn  every  ^ifg  irhich  cad  be 
eoDitrtted  into  m  ^vii  omen,  misery  must  be  tb« 
inevitable  ^consequence,  fromthe  bftUtual  pnr» 
knoe  of  terror. 

Another  very  important  oonsideration  is^  that 
wherever  there  is  a  belief  in  these  agents,  the 
order  of  niture;  or  in  other  words,  the  plans  of 
provideitcei  are  disturbed  by  the  imaginationi  a 
efEectually  aar  if  rival  powers  were  capable  of  ixi« 
terfering ;  and  the  belief  itself  equally  becomea 
an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  usefol  know^ 
Itige.  Although  we  are  born  in  ignorance,  it  it 
not  the  design  of  our  Creator  that  we  Bhall  re^ 
niam  in  that  state.  The  Deity  has  given  us  rneb'^ 
t$l  poivera,  by  which  we  iare  enabled  to  emanci^ 
pate  onrselv'es ;  an^  these  mental  powers  operate 
by  gradually  atid  progressively  introducing  na 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  real  existence^  nm^ 
tare,  qualities,  relations,  and  uses  of  objects^ 
their  operatiom^  upon  each  other,  and  the  re^ 
suits.  The  more  our  knowledge  'increases,  the 
ffiome  £requ«ftt  will  be  our  perceptions,  and  tho 
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deeper .  <mr  coxLvictioDs  of  physical  influeDoe: 
iK^AhiAl  obtain  a  more  iutiiiiate  acquaintance 
with  caMfe  and  effect,  and  a  greater  confidendo 
in  t^bsitibpezatians.    By  these  alone  we  can  be 
OMofident  a£  rig^t  principles  and  right  actions, 
w^Yferf  dfcumstance,  and  respecting  all  that 
IS :  intorart»g  t»  ua.    In  prqiprtion  as  we  clearljp 
perceive  that  the  effects  of  a  precedi!ng  cause 
hcDpfAty  in  their  turns,  causes  to  succeeding 
effects,  in  a  perpetual  concatenation ;  in  propor- 
tion 98  we  learn  the  nature  and  characters  of 
each  by  their  tendencies,  we  sliali  be  enabled  to 
inake  secure  .and  speedy.advanees  uitiw  palb  of 
well-beii^.     We  shaQ  finally  pennde:  tfae  mo- 
\'erse,  until  we  prostrate  ourselves-  nt.  ttie  foot- 
stool of  Jehovah,  the  gfeat  and  universal  Cause ! 
But  these  wretched  agents,  bred  in  a  disorderly 
imagination,  throw  obstacles  in  our  way.  at  ev^ 
step.     We  are  no  longer  able  to  discern  what  is 
natural,  froni  wliat  is  preternatural.     Every  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  is  de3troyed.     Physi- 
cal causes  and  effects  ace  annihilated :  fot  some 
sly,  impertinent,  and  malignant :  diemon,    that 
hates  Hghtond  knowledge,  as  moles  hate  the  sua, 
may  invert  the  regular  order  of  thingis  in  a  mo- 
ment;  may  exert   an    influence  of  its  own, 
independent  of  all  our  established  laws,    and 
leave  us,  after  our  best  endeavour^,^  a  prey  to 


chagrin  and  f^sappointment,  an4  the  sport  ot 
his  malignancy!  A  ^ild  iniagination  thus 
usurps  an  unbounded,  and  a  tyrannic  empire; 
over  all  the  rational  faculties  of  the  soul ;  by 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  held  in  strict 
subordination :  Its  mandates  litifle  every  salutary 
^oubt»  pzohHnt -every  national  inquiry^  obscure 
every  truth,  and  compel  us  to  follow  phan* 
toms,  as  if  they  were  realities:;  ignorance  is  rezi'^' 
dered  permanent ;  and  while  this  remains  perma^ 
ncBt^  there  can  be  no  progressive  happiness. 

But  a  belief  in  such  beings  not  only  impedes 
the  prog^tess  of  knowledge,  it  mpidly  promotes 
that  of  vice  and  immorality.  In  place  of  liaving. 
a  bieneficial  influence  upon  morals,  it  provides  a^ 
subsidtute.  To  obtain  their  favour,  by  worship- 
ping th^m  in  a  manner  supposed  to  be  most  ac^ 
ceptable,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  safety,  or  of  worldly  advantage ;  and  beyond 
these  the  ideas  of  happiness  do  not  extend ;  for 
the  desire  of  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures  has 
no  place  in  the  breast  The  greatest  sensualities 
are  permitted,  nay  encouraged  by  their  deities, 
and  they  will  certainly  be  indulged  by  the  votary. 
Their  supposed  influence  over  £he  mind,  may  fur- 
nish a  plea  for  the  commission  of  the  most  enor- 
mous  vices.  Those  who  think  themselves  to  be 
inspired  by  their  gods,  will  feel  an  obligation  to 
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Obcyi.  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  comtnaud. 
it  k  not  to  be  expected  that  humao.  resolutions 
ahould  be  able  to  re3ifit  the  impulse  of  a  supi^rior 
power,  although  the  action  may,  in  the  opii^ 
of  mankind,  be  immoral,  ba^,  and  cruel. .  Pro- 
£me  writers  give  us  a  melancl^ly  catalogue  of 
the  crimes  committed  by  heathen  nations,  uxidec 
the  sanction  of  religion.  These  ar^  not  speci- 
fically enumerated^,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  catalogue,  ii^  the  sacred  writing ;  yet  refe- 
rence is  frequently  made  to  them. .  Idolatry  and 
wickedness,  are  always  considered  as  being  sy- 
nonymous ;  and  every  profligacy  is  ascribed,  to 
the  worship  of  these  ims^inary  beings.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  accuses  the  apostate  Israelites, 
with  inflaming  themselves  with  idols  under  every 
green  tree ;  slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys, 
under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks."*  "  The  shew 
of  their  countenance  doth  witness  against  them, 
and  they  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom ;  t)iey  hide 
it  not/'f  Jeremiah,  exclaiming  against  the  sin 
of  Idolatry,  says,  ^'  in  thy  skirts  is  found  the 
blood  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  innocents.'':^ 
Lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  the  high  places,,  and 
see  where  thou  hast  not  been  lain  with.  In  the 
ways  hast  thou  sat  for  them,  as  the  Arabian  in 

*Ua» di. IviL  ▼•  3.  pasaiiQ'  -^ Is* ch.ui.T^gf 

%  Jer.  cii.  ij^4. 
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the  wilderness,  and  thou  hast  polluted  the-land 
with  thy  whoredoms,  and  thy  wickedness:"* 
"  Behold  ye  trust  in  lying  words  that  cannotprofit. 
Will  ye  steal,  murder, "and  commit  adultery,- 
and  swear  falsely,  and  bum  incense  unto  Baal^' 
and  walk  after  other  gods  whom  ye  know  itbt,* 
ind  come  and  stand  before  me  in  this'hoilstf 
which-is  called  by  my  name,  and  say  weaTedelK? 
vcred  to  do  aH  these  abominations  ?  IS^tJifi 
house,  which  is  called  by  my  name,  become  a  dftif 
of  robbers?  ^cf 

But  the  vice  against  which  they  are  the  most 
frequently  admonished,  and  for  the  commission 
bf  which  they  are  the  most  severely  reproved, 
and  a  vice  that  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  idola- 
trous worship;  is  that  of  offering  up  humanri^kcri- 
fices.  This  crime,  as  well  as  those  unnatural 
lusts  to  which  idolaters  were  addicted,  not  only 
violated  all  the  principles  of  human  nature,  but 
it  was'  as  cruel  as  it  was  unnatural.  "     ^ 

We  have  upon  former  occasions,  amply  con  Si-; 
dered  the  influence  of  true  religion,  both  upcm' 
personal  happiness,  and  the  isteady  uniform  j)rac- 
tice  of  personal  and   social  duties.  "  We  hk4e 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  rational  piety,  and 

;   .  ■  ^      /'     ..        .    ■  .     •  .  '    •  r       '     .    ■      ;   ,^  - 

*  Jer.  ch.  ill.  t  •  3.  f  Jcr.  cb..  vii. ,▼..  Q... .  .Sq9  al90'cli«  ix«.y.0f 
45  ;  ch.  xxiii.  14^  15  ;  ch.  Xliz.  v.  33.  i 
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rational  piety  alone,  is  the  only  iouroe  of  present 
consolation,  the  firmest  foundation  of  future 
hopes;  and  tiiat  it  afibrds  the  strongest  and  most 
animating  motives  to  practise  every  virtue,  in 
every  state  and  relation  of  life.  The  statements 
formerly  made,  and  to  which  we  sefisr  our  rea- 
ders,* clearly  evince,  thajt  to  forsake  the  worsh^ 
^  the  living  and  true  God,  is  to  forsake  penomd 
($nd  social  happiness.  There  can  l>e  no  motivi  for 
a  steady  trust  in  beings  as  capricious  as  the  worst 
of  men ;  or  to  have  a  full  confidence  in  those 
whose  wisdom  is  doubtful ;  or  to  love,  diose  in 
whom  malignity  and  revenge  are  the  prominent 
characters.  Nor  can  the  uniformity  of  virtuous 
practice  exist,  where  the  beings  worshipped  are 
not  only  indifferent  concerning  a  virtuous  cha- 
racter, but  enjoin  rituals  destructive  of  every 
yirtuous  principle  and  aflSection. 

Thus,  if  it  be  a  truth  that  the  supreme  Being 
IpVBS  mankind,  that  he  wills  their  happiness,  and 
has  cpmmunicated  to  them  the  power  of  beeom'* 
ing  happy,  by  cultivating  right  principles  and 
<lherishing  right  affections,  he  must  determine  to 
aji^eep  away  all  those  obstacles,  which,  as  long 

*  SsstqI.  ii.  p.  S49,  On  Religion  at  a  tonroe  of  mll-beiog  3 
and  vol.  iii.  p.  Si04>  On  the  Religious  principles  most  raiAidfe 
to  the  uniform  practice  of  virtue. 
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as  they  exist,  act  as  insu{>erable  impediments  to 
the  accomplbhmeut  of  his  benignant  purposes. 
If  knowledge  be  preferable  to  ignorance ;  if 
walking  accordiog  to  the  laws  of  nature  be 
superior  to  erring  in  the  dark^  if  virtue  be  pre- 
ferable to  vice;  if  love  towards  the  most  perfect 
of  beings,  and  a  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  benignity  of  \m  government,  be  more  con- 
ducive to  fdicity,  than  the  predominance  of  aai^ 
vile  apprehensions  from  unworthy  and  malignant 
characters,  he  who  loves  the  happiness  of  man, 
testjifies  his  benignity  by  opposing  these  imperti- 
nent andpernicious  idols  of  deluded  minds,  in  a 
manner  most  correspondent  with  the  constitution 
of  human  nature. 

ft  is  however  obvious,  that  this  important  ^od 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  destruction  of 
those,  whose  depraved  habits  were  beyiHxdlthe 
power  of  reformation;  a^id  by  employing  every 
.^(mpcT  meaoB  to  present  the  choae^  Nation  from 
ixsmg  totally  corrupted,  by  the  depraved  exam- 
ine of  those  that  survived.  In  addition  to  the 
precautionary  measures  stated  above,  .tb^  were 
oomynandcri,  not  .merely  to  abstam  from  iinita- 
tion,  but  to  destroy  iAoiatry  in  all  ita  forms, 
and  with  all  its  appurtenances ;  to  drive  the  ia- 
l]^bitaiits  out  of  the  kmd;  or  put  them  to  the 
sword  j  to  hs€a!k  m  pieces  their  images,  over« 
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turn  their  altai^  cut  down  tbcnr  groves,  that  mot 
a  ve^ti^e  might  remain.  This  command  wasflb- 
Moliituaiid  peremptory ;  their  prosperity  or^Ter* 
iniiy  M  a  people  \vas  always  represented  as  bekg 
iloptfiuicnt  u]X)ii  the  obser%'ance,  or  nonK>bsQ^ 
vuiicc  of  it,  **  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
bring  thco  into  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to 
|UMMCHS  \U  and  hath  east  out  many  nations  befdre 
lluM0»»  and  when  the  Lord  shall  ddiyer  them  before 
rhrr«  tliou  shalt  smite  them^  and  utterly  destroy 
tlMni^%  neither  ahalt  thou  make  marriages  with 
thf  m  i  tor  they  will  turn  aside  thy^son  from  fel* 
)^\rh>};  nie*  that  they  may  serve- other  gods,^ 
'«  » ^thiUI  ik^tvoy  all  the  places  wherein  die 
^uttHnv^  uhich  w  shall  possess  senre  their  gods, 
vf«>i\  tlHT  h^  mountuns.  and  upon  the  hills, 
ahI  WHler  ewt>^  sjreea  ttee;  amd  ye  shaH  over-' 
th«%v^^  lKl^ir  altars  «mI  Weak  Acvr  {nllars*  and 
t>airmt^tHr  ^Mry^vttli  «r:  andyeshdlhew. 
«)^i^^  «  l!^^  v:<«v*eiife  im«apr«HF  tfacir  sods,  and  de-i 

%m^x  «N^MMM«cr^riirgaoceerAe£rplKe.*t  I' 

¥f!^  v\>at*\  >tortkMi^imMr<9rMra!iiy;.  wayai 

«i%?^ft»(^v  :\^  ^vMscir  ^rclKra.  *^  I^''  tSvir  aiise 
.viKMi<  Nv^  a  ^Nviift<^  ^NT  ^rKJBiwii  ee  dRXEB. 


^^li^*  ^^  >*»      *■ 
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^  4<BA|l^  j^Kmrne  he  h£^  spoken  to  tnro  you 
l^am  the  Lord  your  God."  &c.  If  thy  brother^ 
the  soil  of  thy  mother,  or  thy,  daughter,  or  tho 
wife  of  thy  hosoQi^  or  thy  friend,  which  is  a» 
thi^e  owB  soul,  ^Btice  thee  secretly,  saying:  let 
lifBLgo  md  sevve  other  god$^  thou  shalt  uot  eoa- 
^ei^t  imlo  hiin»  nor  hearkm  to  him ;  neither 
4iaU  thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  s^alt  thou  ifare, 
neither  ^halt  thou  conceal'  him,  but  thou  sbalt 
tjttre)^.  Hilil  him,''  Tliese  commands^  were  fre« 
%^csitly  i^peated  Piurtial  indulgences,  and  &r-- 
]|i(;araQce^  were  .resented  as;  offences .  of  >  the 
jg^res^st  jpiagnit^de ;  as  actjs  of  treason  and 
fohellipn;  an4  th^  subsequent  events  of  the 
^wish  hisj^ry  evince  that  ttiy.  did  not  rebel 
vihiwuijaty. 

The  4Mt^  pf  life^  bestows  existence  in  vHittc 
9v«ifc  state  be  ple^tse;,  and  hs^h  a  right  to.  caUoub 
9f  .es^^tei^ei  whom  he.  wills,  and  when  he  wHis;: 
Iruiihe  penpitted.  these  idolatrous,  nations  ta 
f  xist  untU  they  beoiune  ripe  for  destiucticRi,  \sf 
lieipg  infsorrigihle  in  themselves,  and  dangerra^ 
B^igN^^i^  ^  the  Israelites.  He  therefono  eor^ 
join^  ,  th^ir  extirpalipn,  predicting  the  fatal 
coopequences  that  would  ensue  from  a  neglect 
oi:  a  paitiai'  exe€iuti9n  of  the  command. 

*  DfBUtch.xiiL 
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total  extirpation,  wcmld  have  btMR^otiioHlMft 
the  summary  execution  of  a  senteao^  "upqi 
delinquents,  who  were  guiltj  of  crimes,  which 
every  well-ordered  state  would  have  punished  in 
a  similar maaner.  When  depraved lusteqnd  enifl 
murders  are  enjoined  as  offices  of  religioB,  di^ 
are  not  only  rendered  permanently  periiicibuf, 
by  the  supposed  obligations  of  reli^on,  but'those 
who  commit  them  have  forfeited  IheiF  tide  to 
life,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  wiA  m  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  not  be^i  iniltoated 
by  their  delusive  principles.  The  tribes  of 
priests,  magicians,  soothsskyers  Ac.  ftc.  \mai^ 
prime  agents  and  encoun^rA  of  'these  wk^ijed 
practices,  desifved  the  severest  pitlHshBicnt; 
They  were  also  egregious  impostort.  A»mm 
religions  did  not  enjoin  morality^  thcyiiiractised 
deceit  without  remorse.  For  although  tfaqr 
might  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  gods  whom 
they  served,  they  did  not  scruple  to  announce 
the  wicked  purposes  and  suggestions  of  their 
own  minds,  as  the  commands  of  these  idols,  or  to 
interpret  ominous  appearances  as  their  own  in- 
terests might  dictate.  Profane  writers  assure 
us  that  the  priests  frequently  exercised  their 
power  of  deception.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
sovereigns  to  obtain  favourable  predictions  hj 
bribes,  when  in  a  state  of  warfare,  that  the  courage 
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iSf  tfaeittowk  Bubjects  might  be  excited,  and  that 
dif  dieir  enemies  depressed.  These  .^fake  pio^ 
Unlets  also  granted  every  spedea  of  indolgencei 
and  etercised  their  power  of  sedaetion,  for  gain. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  are  so  frequently  and 
seferel^  atiginatized  as  deceivers  and  liars,  iu 
the  sacred  records.  Thus  was  Balaam  hired  by 
Balaki  king  of  Moab,  to  curse  the  hraeiites,  at 
whose  power  and  prowess  he  was  greatly  alarmed. 
Nehemiah  informs  us  that  a  prophet  was  hired 
by  Sffiibdlat  to  terrify  him.  ^'  I  perceived  that 
tSodhad  not  se&thim,  but  that  he  pronounced  this 
prophecy  against  me,  for  Tobias  and  Sanbailat 
had  liired  him ;  therefore  was  he  hired  that  I 
should  be  afraid  and  do  so  and  sin,  and  that 
fhey  might  have  matter  for  an  evil  report,  that 
they  might  reproach  me."  It  is  not  possible  for 
depravity  to  extend  further ;  nor  can  the  pur 
nishment  of  such  crimes  be  too  severe.  It  is  true, 
most  of  the  above  instances  are  taken  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Israelites  themselves  in  tiieir  dege- 
nerate state ;  but  their  degeneracy  is  always  as- 
cribed to  their  imitation  of  the  idolatrous  na* 
tjons  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  Such 
chamcters  deserved  therefore  the  severest  pu- 
nishments in  their  double  capacity  of  Idolaters, 
and  Impostors. 
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Durmg  the  period  that  Uie  Israelites  were  k 
a  rude  and  less  disciplined  state,  ct  before  ttiejr 
were  duly  organized  as  a  nation,  extraordiAiijr 
modes  of  coercion  became  absoliitely  necsssaiy 
upon  urgent  occasions ;  and  the  earlier  ajtproodtd 
of  these  people  to  an  imitation  of  iddatrofus  ritei 
werepunishedwith  peculiar  severity^  HexiCetind 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  three  l^ousaad 
menwho  compelled  Aaron  to  make  a  golden  cdf$ 
the  destruction  of  Horam,  Dathan,  and  Abiratn; 
and  similar  acts  of  severity.  It  is  obviouB  thft 
savage  minds,  and  those  who  are  destitute  of 
mental  cultivation,  are  to  be  held  in  subjugatkoA 
by  terror  alone :  and  if  their  rebellious  spirits  bad 
not  been  subdued^  the  plans  of  Providence  must 
have  failed.  But  as  a  proof  that  the  God  (A 
mercy  does  not  aillict  willingly,  as  soon  astte 
Jewish  constitution  had  acquired  sudi  a  degree 
of  stability,  that  it  could  be  supported  by  nata^ 
tal  means,  these  supernatural  punishments  wcM 
very  seldom  inflicted ;  and  the  offenders  were,  in 
general,  left'  to  the  physical  or  iftofal  consequen- 
ces of  their  own  conduct*  This  will  'explain 
the  reason  why  the  severe  mahdates  to  extirpate 
the  "first  race  of  idolaters,  upon  their  tKking 
possession  of  the  promised  land,  were  ndt  rcj^ 
peated  after  the  lisraelites  had  obtaibedrac  |periAi« 
nent  settlement;  why  the  same  awful  judgnfents 
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did  not  fall,  in  a  supernatural  mannet,  upon  the 
idolatrous  Solomon,  which  were  inflicted  upon 
his  less  culpable,  because  more  ignorant,  ances- 
tors:— why  persuasions,  promises,  remonstran- 
ces,^ and  threats,  were  employed,  instead  of  an 
immediate  display  of  vengeance,  in  consequence 
of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  house  of  Israel ; 
— why  their  final  punishment  consisted  in  the 
national  distress,  and  subsequent  captivity,  to 
wluch  their  abandoned  principles  had  exposed 
them,  according  to  the  more  usual  train  of  hu« 
man  events.  We  perceive  also,  that  the  imme^ 
diate  interpositions  of  heaven,  of  any  kind,  were 
less  frequent  in  the  more  advance!  state  of  the 
nation,. than  at  its  first  establishment.  Like 
other  human  beings,  they  were  left  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  volitions,  and  permitted  to  act 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  their  own  minds, 
as  fkr  as  the  siecurity  of  the  grand  object  would 
permit. 

A  conciise  epitome  of  the  moral  and-  religious 
history  of  this  people,  from  their  first  •  introduc- 
tion and  estaUishment  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
by  Joshua^  to  their  total  disorganization  midttr: 
theyokeof  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  theii; jsubse-*^ ^ 
quentreftorationafter  the  days  of  their  captivitjr 
were  expited,  will  illustrate  and  confimi  the 
aJbNDye'*|>osition ;  and  therefore'  it  deserved  Ottr^. 
peculiar  attention. 
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SECT.  V. 

m 

ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  CHAAACTER 
OP  THE  ISRAELITES,  UNDER  THE  DIFFEREKT 
FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  WITH  THE  CORR£«r 
PONDENT   CONSEQUENCES. 

This  chosen  People,  considered  as  a  body,  dd 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  powers  of  intellect, 
or  degrees  of  mental  improvement,  superior  to 
the  contemporary  nations ;  and  they  required  a 
very  wise  government  to  enable  them  to  act  with 
tolerable  decency  and  discretion.  Their  exalted 
opinion  of  Moses,  founded  upon  tlieir  know* 
ledge  of  the  wonders  he  had  wrought  for  them, 
and  the  wisdom  that  was  so  conspicuous  in 
every  part  of  his  administration,  held  them, 
upon  the  whole,  in  due  subordination,  during 
their  emigration  from  Egypt,  and  their  abode 
in  the  wilderness.  His  successor  JodnUi 
was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  umtisseob 
bled  piety.  He  had  himself  the  strongest  assn* 
ranees  of  the  divine  assistance  suitable  to  hk 
exigences ;  and  he  ¥ra8  able  to  inspire  the  Isiad- 
ites  with  a  confidence  in  his  government:  In 
the  course  of  his  life,  the  children  of  Israelsub* 
dued  many  of  their  enemies,  and  took  possessicm 
of  their  lands ;  but  not  to  the  extent  which  bad 
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bcsen  cmmnandbd.  It  is  teid  tluiti,  towards  tM 
eloae  of  his  da^^  ^'the  Letd  gave  restnnttt 
lurafcl  fiem  att  tlieir  eAeinieSF  rotiild  about  tbem."^ 
WlieA  he  £stt  his  end  approaching,  he  eftumiv 
tatod  the  particsdars  of  Goii*s  iftitictrkmii  ciMi^ 
duct  teraranfa  the  pce^le ;  eaJiotlled  thtm  in  thil 
most  afTecticmate  nwninier  tapay  a  stnct  obedi^ 
once  to  the  divine  laws;  promisoiit  all  the  \Ac94 
ategs  tAuth  Mosrahad  formerlj  proncn&iiLced  ;  fiid 
warned  them  of  the  dreadful  cooMqiLencAf  whidk 
vgsuld  i&sMe'  ftom  reWlHon.  P«srtiti6|;  lAuit 
the  ^roptattty  to^  woiship  ibe  gods  of  i^e  naGionir 
Hrhkb  they  had  subdued,  began  sUead}^  ttr 
c^cyrate^.  Itt:  eamestly  expoflftuhttes  witib  them,  eft 
Ibct  foUj  of  their  conduct ;  and!  h«i  Btrongl^ 
iteceimnfliida  resolution  and  eoMiirieacf  in  tM 
aerviniofthe  true  God.  ^'  Now  therefbrefearlSie! 
Lord,!  and  $erve  Um  in  sia^mty  and-trath,  ancF 
pniaMiay  fliegods  wfaieh^yiduf  fiit^em  scpved,  6ft 
t]Mt!(>|h0iJ  side  of  the  flood  andin  £gypt;  an(F 
dtave  ye  the  Lord ;.  and  if  it  seMa  evil  tmtd^you* 
tO:  MPre;  diei  Locd,  choose  you  this  daiy^  whdm  ytf 
iKillf  servd;  whether  the  gods' which  your  feflicM' 
fllttTmd,  on  the  other  side  of  die^flood,  or  thegodl' 
<lf\  the^^  Amorites  in  whose  land  ye  dwciitl ;  hvttttef 
ifii^mc.  and'  my  house^  we  will  serve*  the*  I^rd'.'^ 
The  people,  under  a  momentary  impulse  of  pioOB 
gratitude^  ^^  answered^  and'said, ''  God  forbid 
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that  we  should^  forsake  the  Lord,  to  serve  other 
gods ;  for  Jehovah  our  God,  he  it  is  that 
brought  us  up  and  our  fathers  oat  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and 
which  did  those  great  signs  in  our  sight,  and 
preserved  us  in  all  the  way  wherein  we  went, 
and  among  all .  the  people  among  whom  we 
passed.'-*  Joshua  repeated  his  apprehensions  of 
their  future  apostasy,  and  they  reiterated  their 
promises  of  fidelity. 

At  this  happy  period  they  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  consistency  of  character,,  and  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
^ue  religion.  They  were  obedient  and  prosper^ 
Qus  during .  the  administration  of  Joshua,  and 
his  immediate  successors.  ^^  The  people  served 
the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days 
of  the  Elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had 
seen  all  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  that 
he  did  for  Israel."  But  '^when  all  the  gene- 
ration were  gathered  unto  their  fathersi,  and 
there  arose  another  generation  after  them,  which 
Hnew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which 
he  had  done  for  Israel,  the  Children  of  Isnei 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served 
Baalin^ ;  and  they  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their 

* 

,    ^  Joshua  ch.  xuv.  f«  14. 
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fathers  who  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods ;  of  the  gods  of 
the  people  that  were  round  about  them,  and 
bowed  themselves  unto  them,  and  provoked 
the  Lord  to  anger/** 

Under  the  subsequent  direction  of  their 
Judges  they  became  extremely  profligate.  After 
some  few  efforts  on  the  part  of  their  leaders, 
sdme  severe  chastisements,  transient  penitence, 
and  partial  reformations,  they  sunk  into  the 
depth  of  human  depravity.  Forsaking  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  and  forsaken  by  him,  they 
became,  to  a  very  great  extent,  pagans  in  their 
*TeligiouA  principles,  and  consequently  in  their 
morals.  Their  form  of  government  from  being 
a  complete  theocracy,  sunk  into  a  disorderly  re- 
public. As  a  republic  cannot  subsist  in  a  flouiish- 
ing  state,  without  the  most  determined  virtue. 
Without  a  strong  perception  of  ^ti/ie^  as  well  as 
of  rights^  nothing  but  disorder  and  confusion 
could  be  expected  from  a  populace,  too  ignonOit 
to  discern  what  is  right,  and  abounding  with 
atroBg  passions  and  propensities  impelling  them 
to  follow  every  thing  that  ^vas  wrong.  In  vin- 
^cation  of  this  statement,  we  shall  simply  refer 
•our  readers  to  the  narrative  respecting  the  Invite, 

*  Juclg.  ch.  ii.  f  •  7.  puum* 
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'  yrhqtf^  copcdbinjB  ^^^ven  up  j(9  t)e  .abused  % 
tihe  jBlenjaaiitesiqi  Qihc^Qth^  iaxi^rder  to  f»rev^  a 
.inore  flagitious  crime  { jthedeu}truptive.iir9jK;s  ^1)^^ 
j€iuMf d,  aod  the  iUidt  ^ne^moes  9^pp^  by  tly 
Benjamites  to  replenish  populajUoQ,  Th^  ^^ 
itcansactiiofis  whid^  ipconlgatjjjbly  iqdicgijlje  ^oth 
^e  deptj^x  find  exljeiit  of  (^fvayity>  Jijr  tkt 
perpetration  of  crimes  whijch  could  xmly  bavje 
been  expected  fi;aai  tbie  citizQis  of  ,^6pfa  f»^ 
jQfpn;iorrah.  But  '>  ^n  thqse  4ayf  ^^?iy  jpdfn  di^ 
Uviit  whidii  Yrs?  p«ht  %  1^  oyrp  ej^'^'t 

AltlwMgh  the  extent  of  4^eir  dpg^e^cy,  w» 
JDpt  SO  great  as  to  si^byeirt  tbe  ep>iqg^  of  Jfhqr 
Y9h,  ypt  be  Tfittufeejir  frpmifepini^  MiTfmtff 
tbey  would  bave  eontim^^  tf>  ^yoy*  n^  tbqr 
-proved  themsielves  deserving  (^  it  ji^je  air 
.tx^dy  in  f^be  bpojc  of  Sainyel,  that  ^^  tbc  vord  of 
.ihe  X/).rd  i^as  precious  in  those  day^  r  yiit  ip  1^ 
jbistory  of  this  einiuent  man  of  Gofi^  we  per 
ceiye  that  ^uother,  and  final  efibrt  wm  loade 
to  reclaiin  them,  before  the  dissobition  of  tiv 
tbepcrati)::  form  of  goviernment.  TThe  propliflt 
:Kli,  who  had  directed  the  people  for  ^e  apace 
jpf  fofty  years,  was  destitute  of  that  energy  df 
jchar^cter  which  bis  important  offi<:e  .demandoL 
UU  paternal  indulgences  confirmed  tfacproii- 

*  See  Jodgei^  ch.  zzt.  ?;  20; 


gtiey  of  Ifii  ^ri».  Th^  ^r<Mttiifed'  ^xe  t&cttd 
dfkc6  df  a  prk^t  to  the  most-  hikArftou^  and  Ha^- 
civiotBpuTpodeSy  without  dud  reprehenaAOn ;  atid 
they  rcfldeml  themsdhres  uttiKrorthy  stnd  un<fit  t^ 
l^eeonie  hi^  successors.  The  pi6us  Sacfiuel  w^ 
appointed  to  the  priesthood  in  tfaeir  stead ;  auct 
he  beeaiiie,  for  a  short  period,  an  histrument  df 
great  efficacy.  He  was  ahle  to  cheek,  to  a  coidt- 
iridJCMble  degree,  the  iniquities  hef  cotrM  ttoi 
euttJrely  eradicate. 

Hie  sons  of  Samuel  did  notiniitate  theis  &•* 
thert  exceHencies.  They  were  vicious  and  dte- 
prared,  and  thus  had  they  rendered  themselre^t 
disqualified  for  the  high  office  of  being  JtidgcH 
itf  Istaief ;  "  for  they  turned  aside  after  lucre, 
and  took  bribes  md  perverted  judgment.*'  AH 
Sattiuet  was  advanced  in  years,  the  people  mar- 
nrfested  a  strong  desire  to  change  their  form  of 
government.  They  were  induced  by  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  their  being  improperly  governed  By 
unworthy  successors,  atrd  also  by  an  increasitir^ 
ptbpensity  to  imitaterthe  eitample  of  the  natiotirf 
tfurrootrding  them.  '^  The  elders  of  Israel  ga^ 
tfiered  themselves  together,  and  came  to  Siafnuel 
unto  Ramah,  and  said  unto  *him,  behold  iSrotf 
iut  old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways,  mrtif 
Make  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations;'' 
*^  The  thing  displeased  Samuel.''   He  might  pos- 
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sibly  feel  a  degree  of  resentment  at  this  rejec- 
tion of  his  sons;  but  we  may  suppose  that  he 
was  principally  influenqed  by  the  apprehen- 
sions^ .that,  in  making  the  .  propoai. tioij, .  they 
openly  renounced  the  government  which  had 
conducted  them  through  so  .  many  difficul- 
ties^ and  thus  exposed  themselves  to  the  wrath  of 
God.  He  was  divinely  instructed  to  comply 
with  their  request.  "  And  the  Lord .  God  said 
unto  Samuel,  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  this 
people .  in  all  that  liiey  say  unto  thee;  for  they 
have  not .  rejected  thee^  but  they  have  rejected 
tne^  that  /should  not  reign  over,  them.^  Samuel 
was  authorized  to  state  to  them,  in  the  fullest 
and  most  jexpKcit  mamier,  the  consequences 
which  would  follow ;  and  to  inform  them  that 
an  earthly  monarch,  whom  they  preferred  to  the 
imiversal  Sovereign,  would  be  severe  in  his  re- 
quisitions, and  selfish  in  all  his  motives:  that  he 
would  consider  their  persons,  their  sons,  their 
daughters,  their  wealth  in  great  measure  at  his 
own  command ;  and  employ  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  own  ambition,  aggrandizement,  and 
pleasures.  ^'  Nevertheless  the  people  refused  to 
obey  the  voice  of  Samuel ;  and  they  said,  nay 
but  we  will  have  a  king  over  us,  that  we  may 
also  be  like  all  the  nations,  and  that  our. king 
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may  judge,  us,  and  go  out  before  us;  and  fight  ou^ 
battles."* 


I.I. 


Tlie  lot  fell  upou  one  who  promised  to  be  most 
acceptable  to  a  people^  ^wbose  conceptions  of.  jkhe 
qualifications  requisite  to  form  a  good  king  and 
a  happy  comnninity,  must  have  been; imperfipict 
and  confuse^*  ^IJis  external  appearance  at  011Q& 
rendered  hi(n  popular ;  for  ^'  when  he  stopjdf 
among  the  people,  he  was  higher  (han  j  any  o^ 
the  people  froqi  the  shoulders  and  upwardsj^ 
and  Sa,pQuel  said  to  all .  the jpeople,pt  ^e  y<^.  Ifio^ 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  th^e^s  :n9n^ 
like  him  among  all  the  people  ?,  And  all  :^p 
people  shouted  and  saidy  God  save  the  king.*'t 
This  man  conducted  himself  .with  propriety, 
while  he  was  under  the  wise  direction  of.  Sa-* 
muel,  but  after  his  deoease^theimbecUi^eaofhifj 
character  manifested  themselves  hi,  ,Bun^bcfj(es% 
instances.  He  was  prpcipitate,  superstitious^ 
irascible,  and  jealous;  ■  He  prpfai}e<^  the  aao^sd 
office  of  the  priesthood  by  pfiiciatipg  hio^selfi 
from  a  spirit  of  impatience.  His  indiscretions 
exposed  him  to  dangers^  frppi  w|}ich  he  could 
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■  .  ■    ■  .         ■  .  .  • 

^  1  Sam.  ch.  viii.  r.  3.  pasum*        t  ^  Sani.cfa.  z.y.  23;;  * 
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itviie  po  other  means  of  extricating  hmielf, 
than  by  an  act  of  suicide.  Upon  his  death  the 
government  was  transferred  to  another  family. 
David  his  successor,  possessed  every  qualifi- 
eation  to  render  a  natfon  seeure,  respectable,  and 
happy.  His  talents  and  auldiiess  discovered 
themselves  in  his  early  yotlith ;  his  courage  wai 
nndaunted ;  his  plans  and  regulations  were  wiser 
and  he  had  a  well-directed  ceal  in  the  service  of 
Bis  Ood.  His  piety  was  ardent,  pure,  and  sub- 
lime. His  deiroCional  spirit  relieved  the  cold 
ibrmaGties  of  external  services,  by  inspiring  the 
sbul  MTith  the  most  exalted  sentimehts,  the  most 
r^yerefttid  fear,  the  sinceresrt  love  and  gratitude, 
fo wards  the  one  God,  the  sovereign  of  unlTer- 
aal  nature.  Although  he  sintied  in  some  instan- 
ees,  fkr  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected 
fhmi  such  a  character^  yet  his  cotttriiion  was 
deep  and  sincere ;  and  it  reflected  ap  honour 
Qpon  the  purity  of  that  religion,  which  aim 
demands  contrition^  fori  crimes  whSch  are 
j^etpetrated  in  other '  religions  ^  as  acceptatk 
^rMf^.  Had  his  supcessors  uniformly  imV 
tate4  his  exemplary  ^ndu<::ftj  th?  complacent 
raperintendence  of*  providence'  would  not 
have  been  withdrawq;  miraculous  interfcr 
fences,  would  have  been  unnecessary  ;  aqd  sove- 
reigns would  have  shewn  theipselves  the  g^enuim 
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vioegereiito  of  heaven,  by  a  cotiscienbious  obc- 
4ienc6  to  the  commands  of  heaven.  This  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  happiest  period  in  the 
whole  Jewish  history.  Their  doiriinlons  were 
extensive ;  they  were  in  profound  peace  j  they 
were  the  admiration  and  envy  of  stirround-^ 
ing  nations  for  their  richness  and  greatnesi. 
We  may  infer  that  they  were,  daring  thi*  retgn^ 
the  most  eminent  for  their  piety  arid  virtney  and 
that  the  deity  was  making  good  his^  promise  to 
thein,  that  their  temporal  prosperity  should  cor* 
respond  with  their  obedience^  But  this  pf ospe* 
rity  soon  became  a  snare  unto  them,  and  the 
succeeding  reign  was  the  commencement  of  & 
degeneracy  which  was  never  subdued.  '    ' 

The  reign  of  Salomon  was  popular  and  spljm^ 
did.  But  reKgion  began  to  degenerate  from  ittf 
rnihiential  simplicity  and  pristine  gtandeor,  int6 
external  pomp  and  costly  ostentation.  The  in-* 
efficieney  of  these  additions  to  cherish  the  devo* 
tton  of  the  heart,  was  manifested-  by  the  conduct 
of  his  more  advanced  years.  They  &d  not  pre« 
vent  him  from  patronizing  an  intercommunity 
of  deities.  The  rays  of  splendour,  which  he 
primarily  intended  should  illuminate  the  temple 
of  Jehovah,  subsequently  irradiated  the  groves, 
high  places  and .  att-rrs,  of  his  numerous  wives 
and   concubines.      Thus  he  rendered  idolatry 
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attractive  and  popular  through  the  realm ;  and 
this  laid  the  foundation  of  all  those  calamities 
which  were  afterwards  experienced  by  the 
Jewish  people. 

Id  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  son  Reho- 
boam^  we  perceive  the  progressive  inBu^nce  of 
power  over  weak  minds ;  and  how  soon  that 
prime  object  of  government,  the  welfare  of  a 
community,  is  neglected  by  Sovereigns  who  are 
bom  to  the  luxuries,  delusions,  and  flatteries 
which  surround  a  throne.  Rehoboam  had  for- 
gotten the  election  of  Saul,  the  renunciation  of 
that  family,  and  a  second  election  of  David  his 
grandfather,  who  had  been  a  shepherd's  boy; 
nor  did  he  advert,  from  these  examples,  to  the 
incontestable  maxim,  that  Sovereigns  are  or- 
daimd  for  the  people.  He  foolishly  imagined 
that  the  people  were  created  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  Sovereigns;  and  instead  of  redressing  tlie 
wrongs,  and  alleviating  the  burdens,  under  which 
they  groaned  from  the  costly  splendour  of  So^ 
lomon,  he  upbraided  the  insolence  of  their  appU* 
cation ;  and  by  the  advice  of  ignora^t  coun- 
sellors he  arrogantly  told  them,  that  he  intended 
still  more  completely  to  treat  them  as  beasts  of 
burden ;  '*  saying,  my  father  made  your  yoke 
heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my  father 
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also  ^ustised  you  ^ith  whips,  but  I  will  chas« 
tise  you  with  scorpions."* 

The  applicaats  had  political  virtue  enough  to 
resist  the  tyrant,  without  possessing  the' wisdom 
requisite  for  the  undertaking.  The  contest  ter* 
minated  in  a  revolt,  which  divided  the  Israeli  tea 
into  two  distinct  nations,  and  was  productive  of 
EHunberless  wars,  during  ^several  generations. 


The  adherents  to  Rehoboam  enjoyed  the 
great  advantage  of  locality ;  which  had  a  reli- 
frions  influence  of  no  small  importance.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  established  law,. the  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  the  only  place^  appo^lted  for  acceptable 
service;  probably  with  a  view  of  preventing 
the  people  from,  intermixing  their  worship  with 
that  of  the  idolaters,  surrounding  their  respective 
districts.  Jeroboam,  whom  the  seceders  had 
chosen  to  be  their  king,  perceiving  the  dangers 
that  would  arise,  to  himself  from  this  oircum- 
stance,  attempted  to  counteract  its  effects,  by 
an.  expedient,  which,  as.  it  was  unlawful  in  it- 
self, and  must  have  been  considered  as  profane 
by  all  true  worshippers,  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  ten  revolting  tribes 

*,  1  Kings  ch.  sii.  v.  U. 


ffMb  the  ftefvice  of  th«  tme  Odd.  *^  Jei#daAi 
said  in  his  heart,  now  dhfCU  t^  kingdom  MtQrd 
M the hoose of  David,  if  this |y6d^k  g^iup  to 
#6  saort&se  itl  the  bouse  of  tht  Loftl  in  JPerusa^ 
hftn,  fben  shall  the  heaiff  of  this  f»eople  tuM 
<gaid  unto  their  Lord,  even  unto  Rehoboam 
kmg  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  kill  me  asfd  go 
again  to  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah.**  YFhete^ 
upon  the  king  took  counsel,  and  made  two  calves 
of  gold,  and  said  unto  them,  ^^  it  is  too  much  for 
yott  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  behold  thy  gcjdff  0 
Israref>  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  feiild  of 
Egypt;  and  he  set  the  one  m  Bethel,  afid  the 
other  put  he  in  Dan :  for  the  people  went  to 
wor^ip  before  the  one  even  unto  Bian.  And 
he  made  sn  house  of  high  places,  and  made 
priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  which  were 
not  of  the  sons  of  Levi,'*  &c.*^ 

These  proceedings  had  a  naturaf  tendency  to 
relax  the  genuine  prineiples  of  Monortheism,  and 
to  render  the  subjects  an  easy  prey  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  idolatry.  We  read  accordingly,  that 
in  the  space  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel  became  pro- 
fligate as  the  surrounding  nations  ;  and  equally 
ripe  for  destruction,  as  the  countries  virhich  their 

« 1  KiDgv  ch.  xu.  r.  16,  %2. 
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flQC^rs  Wjsre  perHiitte4  to  wppl^t  ofi  account 
j»f  '  thjAr  Uiiquf ties.  They  were  cpppletely  6ub>- 
.dji|ed  by  eijf^ljfn^ufivir  kiqg  pf  Aasyrift,  <»m^ 
W^  P^tivity,  vrens  blended  ^ith  other  a^ttoni^ 
fHi4  ^  1^  4i?tiiict;  people,  tbf  jr  oam(5s  w«re  e^|«MJ 

It;  il;  4  sjiugijlar  fact,  th?it  ^9t  0114&  pf  (fa^  ]MQg» 
pf  IsK^  was  entirely  free  fropi  idolatKous  wor* 
f  ^ip :  they  ^11  ^^  did  that  wl^ich  w^s  evil  in  tb« 
*ig^t  j(^  tjjp  J-9rd;"  i^od  fO|ne  qf.tl^iW  Wei« 
ijptajly  ^^lincJoBed  J  ps^rl;^cul?lrly  Ah^fc  th»  .sw 
pf  Opiri*  wbQ  ''  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Ibe 
JjM^  above  all  that  went  befb^  hm^  H^  ^id 
Bpt  so  Qouch  9)»  coutiq^p  in  that  wf^tched  qotnt 
promise  wi^b.tnie  religJ9%  wlt^ch  Jerolbow>  ba(^ 
introduce d^  hut  ^'  ^^  tpo)^  to  ijifife  Je^sehel  the 
4augl^t?r  pf  Ethbaal  H^^g  pf  <ib?  ^idftni^WW,  im4 
weift  9Ti^  ^ved  Ba^l  and  wor^bipp^d  him ;  and 
|}(;.rQaie4  up  aq  altar  fpr  P^  iQ  the  house  of 
,Ba»d  whJfibbebfdhMiltip^isaFia;  and  Ahab 
Wftd*  S  grpvej  and  Ahab  did  mw»  to  provcbc 
jthe  L(prd  God  pf  Israe)  to  anger^  tbaQ  all  the 
j^ings  of  Isrs^  that  ^ere  before  biin."^ 

^ebu  xajf^t  ifime  exertions  to  cheqk  the  py»- 
^e^s  of  i4nlatry ;  bu t  bis  qla^I|er  prq^^in^ed 
the  ipfsm^iy  pf  bis  pwfi  character.     He  wa^  xiqf 

*  1  Kings  ch.  xvu  V-  SQ« 
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lent,  savage,  and  treacherous.  Being  anointed 
to  the  kingdom  hy  the  prophet  Elijah,  'he  be- 
came a  willing  instrument  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
vidence, to  punish  the  iniquities  of  the  house  of 
Ahab.  ^*  But  he  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  thehwof 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  for  he  departed  not  from 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.*^ 
-  The  degeneracy  of  their  priesthood  was 
equally  rapid.  From  the  commencement  they 
had  no  dignity  of  character,  for  they  were  not 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  were  taken  out  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people ;  and  they  always  rendered 
themselves  subservient  to  the  schemes  and  plans 
of  their  sovereigns.  They  soon  became  the 
priests  of  Baal  rather  than  of  Jehovah ;  mani- 
festly learned  the  arts  of  divination  from  the 
pagans,  and  practised  their  deceits  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  their  principals.  Many  instatices 
confirming  this  assertion  might  be  adduced,  but 
we  shall  only  mention  the  following  z  when 
Ahab  of  Israel,  in  alliance  with  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah,  proposed  to  seize  Ramoth  o 
Gilead,  Jehoshaphat  hesitated,  and  "  he  said  tt» 
the  king  of  Israel,  enquire  I  pray  thee  at  th^ 
word  of  the  Lord  to  day.  Then  the  king  o- 
Israel  gathered  the  prophets    togethc[|,  abac 

*  2Kingsch.  X.  V.  31. 
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fimr  hundred  men,  and  said  unto  them  shall  I 
go  against  Ramoth  Gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I 
forbear  ?    And  they  said  go  up ;  for  the  Lord 
ahall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king."    Jc- 
hoshaphat,  not  satisfied  with  the  advice  of  these 
prophets,  said,  "  is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord  besides,  that  we  might  enquire  of  him  ?" 
The  king  of  Israel  mentioned  one  whom  he 
hated,  because  he  never  prophesied  good  con- 
cerning him.     Upon  his  being'  consulted,  he 
asserted  that  under  the  government  of  Ahab, 
the  people  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd; 
and  also  that  the  prophets  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted; were  possessed  of  a  lying  spirit    The 
fiilse  prophets   were  believed  and  Ahab  was 
slain.* 

These  were  obviously  the  prophets  whom  Eli- 
jah challenged,  ridiculed  for  their  imbecilities, 
and  destroyed  for  their  impostures.  It  was  also 
under  the  reign  of  this  wicked  king,  that  Elijah 
supposed  tliat  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was 
extinct.  He  was  surprised  at  the  information, 
that  there  were  not  less  than  seven  thousand 
pious  Israelites,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knc* 
.  to  Baal.  However  large  this  number  may  ap- 
pear, collectively,  it  was  obscuredand  lost  in  the 
multitudes  of  apostates,  or  the  prophet  would 

*  I  Kings  ch.  xxii.  v.  8. 
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Bot  hare  made  the  foUoviag  ^omfiahK  ''  ^ 
cause  the  childicn  of  Israel  hav«  fiir«ak»i  tbf 
coTeoaat,  throvrn  down  thine  altai%  aad  <]sw 
thj  prophets  with  the  swoi>^  aad  I  evqi  I  wljr 
am  left ;  and  thej  sedL  my  lUc  te  t^  i| 
avaj.*^ 


Having  thus  traced,  in  a  concise  manqcr^  tba 
moral  histoiy  of  the  ten  tiihe^  W9  «Mt  WW 
direct  our  attention  to  the  tribe  of  JudaW 

Rehoboam  had  taken  the  resolutMU  |Q  mft 
war  with  the  levoltiug  Israeli;e%  bet  bQ  fW 
ibrUdden  bj  Shemaiah,  the  man  of  Ci0d.i,   )b 
leceived  the  priests  and  Levites  that  bdpi^ 
to  the  disaffected  tribes,  whom  Jeroboaa  i^ 
dismissed.    His  conduct  during  the  thiee  ^t 
yeazs  of  his  reign  was  approve^  but  "  whts&lf 
had  established  his  kingdom  and  had  9^ff9f 
xhGoed  himself,     he  forsook   tha  law  #f  ^ 
Lord;   and  it  is  said,    that  as  a  ypinuhwiwl 
"  Shikah  king  of  Egypt  came  up  affinal  Jent* 
«»lem,  and  took  awaj  the  tpeasuma^  tbe  boMR 
9f  the  Lord,  and  the  treasuns  of  ihe  kA9|fk 
house ;  he  took  all.    He  carried  w^q^  ^Uft  tbe 
ihields  of  gold  which  Solomon  Imd  BMd6."t 
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Abijah  his  son  who  succeeded,  adhered  to  the 
service  of  the  true  God.  He  engaged  in  a  con- 
test against  the  hosts  of  Jeroboam  and  was  tri^ 
umphant ;  '^  so  that  Jeroboam  did  not  recover 
strength  again  in  the  days  of  Abijah.**  "  The 
children  of  Israel  were  brought  under  at  that 
time,  audi  the  children  of  Judah  prevailed,  be- 
cause they  relied  upon  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers.^* 

Asa  was  eminently  pious.     He  exerted  him* 
self,  with  a  well-directed  zeal,  to  destroy  ido- 
latry in  all  its  forms.     In  his  days  the  kingdom 
acquired  great  strength.      He  was  enabled  to 
resist  the  ^attack  of  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  who 
came  against  him  with  a  mighty  host.     By  the 
advice  of  Oded  the  prophet,   and  of  his  son 
Azariah,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  ancient 
forms  of  worship ;  "Israel  having  been  for  a 
long  season  without  the  true  God,  without  a 
teaching  priest,  and  without  tlie  law ;"  and  he 
entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  true  religion.     Many  subjects  of 
the  rival  kingdom,   who  retained  a  veneration 
for  the  service  of  the  true  God,  engaged  al.so  in 
these  solemn  acts.     "  They  fell  to  him  out  of 
Israel  in  abundance,  when  they  saw   that  the 
Lord  his  God  was  with  him."| 

*  2  Chron.  ch.  xiii.  t  2  ChroD.  ch.  xiv,  xv. 
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His  SOD  and  successor  Jehoshaphat,  continued 
the  work  of  reformation.  He  gave  orders  to 
men  of  high  authority  to  instruct  the  people^  in 
all  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  sending  *^  Levites  and 
priests  who  taught  the  people,  having  the  books 
of  the  law  with  them."  He  appointed  judges 
also  who  should  '^  judge  righteously,  without 
taking  bribes  or  respecting  persons.**  The  happy 
result  was,  that  ^^  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands  that  were  round 
about  Judah,  so  that  they  made  no  war  against 
Jehoshaphat.  Some  of  the  Philistines  brought 
Jehoshapbat  presents,  and  tribute  silver;  and 
the  Arabians  brought  him  flocks,  seven  thou- 
sand and  seven  hundred  rams,  and  seven  thoh 
sand  and  seven  hundred  he-goats*"* 

It  was  this  sovereign  who,  in  an  alliance.with 
Ahab  king  of  Israel  against  the  Samaritani, 
doubted  the  veracity  of  the  prophets'  of  Baal; 
an4  ill  the  issue  of  the  contest  he  escapdi 
unhurt,  while  Ahab  was  slain  by  the  enemy. 
XJpon  the  devout  humiliation  of  his  people 
before  the  Lord,  they  were  delivered  from  the 
.powerful  host  of  Moabites  and  Atnmonites,  who 
were  collected  together  with  a  determination  to 
destroy  them. 

*  2  ChroD.  xvi.  xvii. 
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Of  the  humiliation  and  piety  of  this  king, 
fiis  dependence  upon  God  at  a  season  of  ex- 
treme danger,  when  multitudes  of  the  children 
of  Ammoo,  Moab^  and  the  inhabitants  of  mount 
Seir,  combined  together  to  invade  and  lay 
waste  Judea,  the  animating  promise  of  divine 
aid,  and  the  prosperous  result,  we  have  an 
interesting  account  in  the  book  of  Chronicles.* 

In  two  instances  Jehoshaphat  acted  contrary 
to  the  usual  tenor  of  his  conduct.  He  asso- 
ciated both  with  Ahab,  and  with  Ahaziah,  the 
abandoned  kings  of  Israel ;  which  displeased 
the  Lord. 

Jehoram  his  son,  formed  an  intimate  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Ahab :  ^^  and  he  wrought  that 
which  waa  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  walk- 
ing in  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab*"  ■.-■  ^^  In 
his  days  the  Edomites  revolted  from  under  the 
dominion  of  Judah."  £lijah.the  projphet  pte^ 
dieted  a  plague  that  should  fall  upon  the  people, 
aa  a  punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  their 
sovereign,  in  which  they  concurred;  and  also 
the  pi^^matare  death  of  Jehoram  by  a  painful 
disease^  Jehoriaim  was  buried  in  the  city  of 
David,  but  was  not  deemed  worthy ;  of  being 

^.  2Gbton&:ch«xx; 
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buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  kings.''  His 
eldest  son  having  been  slain  by  the  Arabians, 
Ahaziah  his  youngest  son,  assumed  the  leins  of 
government.  His  mother  was  Athaliah,  daughter 
of  Omri  king  of  Israel.  He  also  "  walked  inthe 
ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab ;  for  his  mother  wis 
bis  counsellor  to  do  wickedly."* 

Jehu,  who  had  overthrown  the  house  of* 
Ahab  for  its  wickedness,  was  likewise  appointed 
to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provideace^ 
to  avenge  the  apostasy  of  Ahaziah.  For  when 
be  went  with  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab^  to  war- 
against  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  Jehoram  was  slain 
by  Jehu,  **  because  he  was  the  son  of  that  Je- 
hoshaphat  who  had  sought  the  Lord  with  alt 
his  heart." 

Athaliah,  when  she  knew  that  her  son  was 
dead,  destroyed  all  the  royal  seed  of  the  house 
of  Judab,  excepting  Joash,  who  was  secreted  by ' 
the  daughter  of  king  Jehoram.     Athaliah  was 
guilty  of  this  slaughter,  that  she  might  usuip  ' 
th«  throne  in  security.    The  young  prince  was  - 
concealed  fiorthe  space  of  six  years;  whenJe- 
hoiada  the  priest,  and  several  of  the  nobH 
opposmg  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  by  a  weU- 
cyncerted  plan,  restored  to  Joash  the  throne  o? 

*  a  ChroB.  cb.  xikl 
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bis  ancestors;    and  Athaliah  suiFered  a  death 
w^orthy  of  her  infamous  conduct.    This  prince 
conducted  himself  properly  during  the  life  of 
Jehoiada.    He  reinstated  the  worship  of  the 
true  God ;  collected  treasures  to  repair  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  for  "  the  sons  of  Athaliah,  that  wick- 
ed woman,  had  broken  up  the  house  of  God,  and 
also  all  the  dedicated  things  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord   did  they  bestow  upon  Baalim."      But 
after  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  the  princes  of  Ju- 
dah  left  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,    and  served  graven  Idols.     Zachariah 
the.  prophet)   son  of   Jehoiada,    remonstrated 
against  their  conduct;    '^  and  he  was  stoned 
to  death  at  the  commandment  of  the  king,  in 
the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.**    Thus 
^' Joash  remembered  not    the  kindness  which 
Jehoiada  his  father  had  done  unto  him,    btt.t 
slew  his  son."*  We  are  informed  that,  as  a  punish^ 
ment  for  his  apostasy,  the  host  of  Syria  came 
up  against  him ;  that  they  came  to  Judah  and 
Jernsalem,^  destroyed  all  the  princes  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  from  among  the  people,  and  sent  all  the 
spoils  from  them  to  the  king  of  Damascus. 
^'  They  c&ne  with  a  small  company  of  men,  and 
the  Lord  delivered  a  very  great  host  into  their 
hands,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  God  of  their 

*  2  Cbron.  ch.  xiir.  r.  20. 24. 
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fathers."  He  was  slain  in  a.conspiracyof  his  own 
servants ;  and  was  not  buried  in  the  sepulchres 
of  his  fathers. 

•  Amaziah  his  son  was  a  weak  and  irresolute 
prince.  In  some  things  ^'  he  did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  but  not  with  a 
perfect  heart."  About  to  wage  war  against  the 
Edomites,  he  numbered  his  hosts ;  and  although 
he  found  that  they  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thousand  chosen  men,  he  entered  into  an  unne^ 
cessary  alliance  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
hired  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  valour 
from  thence.  For  this  want  of  confidence  in 
Jehovah,  he  was  reproved  by  a  man  t>f  God ;  and 
by  his  advice  he  dismissed  the  subsidized  army; 
which  was  the  occasion  of  much  discontent. 
After  he  had  vanquished  the  Edomites,  he  had 
the  extreme  folly  to  adopt  their  gods.  For 
which  ^'  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Amaziah,  and  he  sent  him  a  prophet  who 
said  unto  him,  why  hast  thou  sought  after  the 
gods  of  the  people,  which  could  not  deliver 
their  own  people  out  of  thine  hand  ?"  But  he 
resented  the  reproof.*  Elated  with  victory,  he 
wantonly  proposed  to  try  his  strength  with 
Joash  the  king  of  Israel,  who  in  vain  admo- 
nished him  of  the  unequal  contest    The  issue 

*  2  Chron.  ch.  zxv.  v.  15, 
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was  that  he  was  carried  as  a  captive  to  his  own 
city  Jerusalem ;  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  plun- 
dered of  its  treasures ;  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  his  reign  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
htm,  as  being  disqualified  to  govern,  he'  fled 
from  the  capital,  and  he  was  slain,at  Lachish.  - 
XJzziah,  the  son  of  Amaziah,  was  aged  sixteen 
years  when  he  commenced  his  reign.  He 
reigned  fifty-two  years  in  Jerusalem.  "  He 
sought  God  in  the  days  of  Zachariah,  who  had 
understanding  in  the  visions  of  God;  and  as 
long  aS  he  sought  the  Lord,  God  made  him  to 
prosper."  He  was  a  warlike  prince,  and  "had  a 
host  of  fighting  men,  that  went  out  to  war  by 
bands.** — "  The  whole  number  of  the  chief  of  the 
fathers  of  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  was  two 
thousand  and  six  hundred.*'  "  But  when  he  wasi 
strong  his  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction/' 
Like  Saul  he  invaded  the  sacred  and  peculiar 
ofiSce  of  the  priesthood,  as  established  by  the 
law  of  Moses ;  for  **  he  went  into  the  temple xdf 
the  Lord  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  in* 
cense,**  and  was  wroth  with  the  priest  that 
reproved  the  profanation.  For  this  offence  he 
was  punished  with  a  leprosy,  which  not  only 
rendered  him  incapable  of  governing,  but  he 
was  totally  secluded  from  sociaf  intercourse.  His 
son  Jotham  administered  judgment  during  the 
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jTmainder  of  his  life,  and  succeeded  him  in  tbe 
government. 

Jotham  reigned  only  sixteen  years.  His  reigo 
was  favourable  to  the  cause  of  true  religion; 
and  he  was  prosperous ;  but  be  was  not  able  to 
restore  the  worship  of  God  in  its  purity,  **  for 
the  people  did  yet  corruptly/'* 

His  son  Ahaz  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of 
paganism.  He  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel :  he  made  molten  images  for  Baalim : 
he  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hiih 
nom,  and  burnt  his  children  in  the  fire  after  the 
abomination  of  the  heathen.  He  fell  a  prc^  to 
tile  Syrians,  by  joining  with  the  king  of  Israel 
against  them.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Assyria,  by  whom  he  was  plundered  and 
betrayed.  His  afflictions  rendered  him  mor6  ' 
obstinate  in  his  idolatrous  practices,  for  he  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Gods  of  Damascus  that  smote  him,' 
'*  slaying,  because  the  gods  of  the  kings  of  Sy- 
ria help  them,  I  will  sacrifice  to  them  that  they 
may  help  me.*'f  "  He  cut  in  pieces  the  vesseb 
of  the  house  of  God ;  shut  up  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord ;  made  altars  in  every  comer 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  in  every  city  of  Judah  he 
made  high  places,  to  bum  incense  unto  other 

*  %  Chron.  ch.  zxtIL       f  ^  Cbroo.  ch.  xxfiii.  r.  38. 
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nate  discord ;  '^  speaking  against  the  God  of 
Jerusalem  as  against  the  gods  of  the  people  of 
the  earth,  which  were  the  work  of  the  hands  of 
man."  But  "  Hezekiah  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
prayed  and  cried  unto  heaven."  Their  prayers 
were  answered.  The  leaders  and  captains  in  the 
camp  of  the  king  of  Assyria  were  destroyed  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  God;  Sennacherib  re- 
turned home  with  confusion,  and  was  slain  by 
his  own  sons.  The  prosperity  of  Hezekiah  was 
not  favourable  to  piety.  He  became  proud  and 
ostentatious,  and  thus  offended  the  Being 
who  had  protected  him  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner. 

The  long  reign  of  Manasseh  may  be  divided 
into  two  periods.  In  the  first,  ^^  he  did  that 
which  was  evil,  like  unto  all  abominations  of 
the  heathen.'*  In  profaneness  he  exceeded  the 
most  irreligious  of  his  predecessors ;  for  he  not 
ttmly  rebuilt  the  high  places,  reared  up  altars  to 
Baalim,  made  groves  and  worshipped  the  host  of 
heaven:,  but  he  built  idolatrous  altars  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  He  also  caused  his  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire ;  used  enchantments  and 
\i^itchcraft,  and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits,  &c. 
Thus  *^  he  made  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  to  err,  and  to  do  worse  than  the  hea- 
thens.**    But  when  he  was  taken  captive  by 
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They^  inspired  the  king  and  his  subjects  witb 
manly  fortitude,  and  with  a  firm  confidence  in 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  at  a  season  of  immi- 
nent danger;  and  they  secured  the  interposition 
of  providence  in  their  defence.  When  Sennache- 
rib, king  of  Assyria,  had  triumphed  over  eveij 
other  opponent,  and  came  up  against  Judabaml 
Jerusalem  with  a  mighty  host,  confident  of  stK- 
cess,  Hezekiah,  after  he  had  employed  the  pio* 
per  means  of  defence,  ^^  gathered  the  people  to- 
gether and  spake  comfortably  to  them,  sayiog 
be  strong  and  courageous,  be  not  afraid  nor  & 
mayed  for  the  king  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the 
multitude  that  is  with  him;  for  tbereMs  nmre 
with  us  than  with  him;  with  him  is  an  arm 
of  flesh ;  but  with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God  to 
help  us,  and  to  fight  our  battles.  And  the  peo- 
ple rested  themselves  upon  the  words  of  Heze- 
kiah."* Sennacherib  made  use  of  every  artifice 
to  repress  their  ardour :  boasted  that  the  Gods 
of  other  nations  were  not  able  to  deliver  their 
votaries  out  of  his  hands;  and  warned  them  not 
to  expect  deliverance  from  the  God  whom  they 
served.  He  also  wrote  letters  speaking  cod- 
tumeously  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  attempted 
to  terrify  the  garrison  by  addressing  them  in 
their  own  language,  and  with  a  view  to  dissemi- 

*  2  Chron.  ch.  xx\ii.  y.  6. 
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^  nate  discord ;  '^  speaking  against  the  God  of 
^  Jerusalem  as  against  the  gods  of  the  people  of 
the  earth,  which  were  the  work  of  the  hands  of 
ikian/'  But  **  Hezekiah  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
prayed  and  cried  unto  heaven."  Their  prayers 
were  answered.  The  leaders  and  captains  in  the 
camp  of  the  king  of  Assyria  were  destroyed  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  God;  Sennacherib  re- 
turned home  with  confusion,  and  was  slain  by 
his  own  sons.  The  prosperity  of  Hezekiah  was 
not  favourable  to  piety.  He  became  proud  and 
ostentatious,  and  thus  offended  the  Being 
who  had  protected  him  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner. 

The  long  reign  of  Manasseh  may  be  divided 
into  two  periods.  In  the  first,  *^  he  did  that 
which  was  evil,  like  unto  all  abominations  of 
the  heathen.'*  In  profaneness  he  exceeded  the 
most  irreligious  of  his  predecessors ;  for  he  not 
only  rebuilt  the  high  places,  reared  up  altars  to 
Baalim,  made  groves  and  worshipped  the  host  of 
heaven;,  but  he  built  idolatrous  altars  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  He  also  caused  his  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire ;  used  enchantments  and 
witchcraft,  and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits,  &c. 
Thus  *^  he  made  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  to  err,  and  to  do  worse  than  the  hea- 
thens.*'   But  when  he  was  taken  captive  by 
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surprise,  was  bound  in  fetters,  and  carried  to 
Babylon,  bis  afflictions  had  the  most  salutaiy 
influence.  .  *'  He  besought  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  bumbled  himself  greatly  before  the  G^od  of 
his  fathers."  In  consequence  of  his  humiliation 
be  recovered  his  liberty,  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  became  very  assiduous  to  restore  that  religion 
which  he  had  so  rashly  attempted  to  destroy. 

His  son  Anion  was  an  idolater ;  he  grew  bold 
in  iniquity,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  bis 
subjects,  and  was  slain  by  bis  own  servants. 

Josiah,     the  son  of  Amon,   though  a  child, 
was  distinguished  for  his  piety.     He  was  but 
eight  years  old  when  he  ascended  his  throne ; 
in  tlie  eighth  year  of  his  reign  he  began  to  seek 
the  God  of  the  fathers ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year 
he  commenced  the  arduous  task  of  purifying" 
Jerusalem  and  Judea  from  the  high  places,  and^ 
the  groves,  and  the  carved  and  molten  images^^ 
&c.  and  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  tbess 
restoration  of  true  religion. 

The  following  circumstance  manifests  .tovba^ 
an  extent  the  worship  of  God,  according  to  th^ 
Ci)mniand  of  Moses,  had  been  neglected  in 
preceding  reigns;  and  how  imperfectly  it  wt- 
restored  by  those  sovereigns  who  had  made 
attempt.  As  they  were  busily  employed  i 
examining  and  repairing  the  temple,  ''  Hilkia 
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ht  priest  found  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 

ftikn   by  Moses,**    The   discovery    was    an^ 

tmnoed  to  the  king.    The  book  was  read  be- 

Wt  him  ;  and,  according  to  the  ancient  custom^ 

IS.  rent  his  clothes,  as  expressive  of  his  surprise 

iA  consternation  at  the  deviations  that  had 

ttn  80  long  practised.     He  was  terrified  at  the 

ijiversal  and  habitual  neglect  of   the  divine 

Wy  and  dreading  the  judgments  of  heaven 

3011  so  wicked  a  people,  he  consulted  the  pro* 

kufsus  Huldah.     She  unreservedly  foretold  the 

lb  that  would  come  upon  the  land,  after  the 

hih  of  Josiah  ;  ^*  whom  the  Lord  had  spared 

tkuise  his  heart  was  tender,  and  he  humbled 

l&iBelf  before  his  God.**     He  solemnized  the 

S&dfver  accordin^:  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  at^ 

^ilpted  to  revive  the  service  of  the  temple  in 

ftri^nal  purity.     He  unadvisedly  interfered 

%  Contest  between  Nicho,  king  of  Egypt,  and 

:  Itfog  of  Assyria ;  and  espousing  the  cause  of 

/^latter,    he  was  mortally  wounded.      The 

Ainities  observed  at  his  funeral,  were  a  testi- 

iif  ef  his  superior  worth ;  and  these  solemni- 

yt€fe  enhanced  by  their  being  conducted  by 

£iikh  the  prophet 

jtiia  rash  act  of  Josiah  was  the  occasional  ad 


•  1 
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introductory  cause,  of  all  those  sufferings  from 
a  foreign  bondage,  which  the  nation  was  des- 
tined to  experience.  In  consequence  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  the  king  of  Egyp^t,  the  au- 
thority of  this  conqueror  over  Judah  became  to 
great,  that  he  deposed  Jehoahaz,  whom  the 
people  had  chosen,  substituting  his  brother 
Eliakim,  afterwards  named  Jehoiakim,  in  hii 
place.  The  deposed  prince  was  conveyed  to 
Egypt. 

After  Jchoiakim  had  reigned  eleven  years, 
'^  doing  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  his  God,"  he  was  bound  in  fetters  and  car- 
ried to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had 
conquered  Judea.  His  son  Jehoiachin,  though 
a  child,  in  the  space  of  three  months  gave  suf- 
ficient  indications  of  a  depraved  dispositiooi 
and  he  suffered  a  similar  fate.  The  temple  was 
plundered  of  all  its  treasures,  and  this  youth 
was  carried  to  Babylon ;  Nebuchadnezzar  having 
appointed  Zedekiah  his  brother,  king  over  Judah  I 
and  Jerusalem.  This  was  after  a  lapse  of  some  I 
years ;  for  Zedekiah  was  one  and  twenty  yeais  ^ 
old  when  he  began  to  reign.  He  reigned  eleven  ^ 
years.  Despising  the  faithful  and  alarming 
admonitions  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah^  «  he,  all 
the  chief  of  the  priests,  and  the  people  trans- 
gressed very  much,  after  all  the  abominations 
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of  the  lieatfaeti,  polluting  tbe  house  of  the  Lord ; 
frnd  tbe  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  sent  to  them 
by  his  messengers,  rising  up  by  times,  and 
sending;  because  he  had  compassion  on  his 
^people,  and  on  bis  dwelling  place:  but  they 
mocked  the  messengers  of  God,  and  despised  ^ 
ills  words,  and  misused  his  prophets,  until  the 
"wrath  of  tbe  Lord  arose  against  his  people,  till 
there  was  no  reihedy/'*  This  man  had  the  rash- 
ness to  revolt  against  a  power  so  much  superior 
-to  his  own,  by  which  he  invited  his  own 
destruction* 

The  dreadful  period,  so  frequently  predicted, 
-^nras  now  arrived.  The  ages  of  their  indepen- 
^dency  were  passed ;  and  a  new  epoch  succeeded. 
^Jerusalem  was  sacked  ^nd  destroyed  ;  the' tem- 
ple Avhich  had  been  so  much  neglected,  and  so 
frequently  profaned,  was  now  burnt  to  the 
ground,  together  with  the  goodly  palaces  of 
the  great. 

The  son  of  Zedekiah  was  slain  in  his  pre* 
sence ;  his  own  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was 
jcarried  captive  to  Babylon,  together  with  the 
.chiefs  of  the  people.  Gedaliah  was  made  ruler 
over  Jiidab.  During  the  life,  and  under  the  mild 
mdxninistration  of  Gedaliah,  those  who  remained 

*  2  CbroB.  ch.  xxxvi. 
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in  the  land  enjoyed  some  degree  of  tranquillity ; 
but  he  was  murdered  by  a  disaffected,  party ;  and 
all  the  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  escape^  f(W 
ing  a  severer  government,  fled  into  Egypt  for 
safety,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah ;  and  in  that  land  they  suffered  greater 
calamities  than  those  which  they  had  endea* 
voured  to  escape. 

These  distressful  events  manifested^  too  hfa; 
the  dreadful  consequences  which  followed  the 
neglect  of  their  ancestors  to  obey  the  injunc- 
tions of  Moses,  utterly  to  eradicate  the  pnto 
tice  of  idolatry  in  the  land  of  Judea^  lest  it 
should  become  a  snare  to  them ;  and  they  jt^ 
fectly  corresponded  with  the  menacing  pre(li^ 
tions  of  that  Legislator,  announced  previous  to 
their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 


The  above  epitome  of  the  Jewish  bistoiyi 
respecting  their  religious  and  moral  characterts 
a  people,  discovers  to  us  their  perverse  pnpO' 
si  tics,  and  the  persevering  patience  of  Jehofik 
In  almost  every  period  there  was  an  oppontioi 
to  the  divine  commands  which  astonishes ;  oi 
the  iH>ntiDued  exertions  of  the  Omnipotent^  vert 
necessary  to  counteract  the  effects  of  thdrrt- 
peated  rebellions.    Had  not  the  divint  oieiff 


beftSi  iu perpetual lexerci&e,  ei their  by  the  j^kectiQ© 
af  natural  evieinta^  or  by  the  jnoris  open  m^nifi^s- 
tetibnsof  an  interference,  they  .would  shawsuipfc 
iwto^ll  ithe  •horrors  of  idolatry  wijthout  a  cemci- 
^y  1  ;and  the  whclle  moral  world  wauldlukir^  rb^e)je& 
involyeddn  in^tal4aricnei|s.  ThU  energy  wap 
finally  efficacious,  in  establi^hi1]ig/£^pt)g[;a|!tal> 
1li€mlar  people,  an  acknowk4gn»^ntpf  tberex- 
^tenoe,  unity,  moral  attributes,  and  ieic^^iv^ 
w>:wreignty  of  itbe<GQd  of  univeraal  ^latutie. 

We  were  taught  by  the  eatly  ?patt  of  the  Jew- 
oak  history^  tlmtno  one /can  disobey  the  com-^ 
josiaaidsiof  fGod  with  impunity ;  no  onexsan  aij%ni- 
,linta.disposition  to  obey 'without  a  recomp^ense: 
Jind  we  perceive  from  the  niinuter  circumestances 
tiiLtlie  history  of  this  |>Bculiar  people,  that  tb^ir 
idolatrous  pit^)e]isittes  constituted  f^e  great  f^f- 
Jknce.  Un^r  the  government  that  was  strictly 
theocratiGal,  thieir  sovereign  ruler  considered  this 
'^ithe  act  of  rebellion.  When  that  ibroi  of  go- 
mehnc^ntwas  discontinued^  rewards  and  pyni^h- 
mients^  the  smiles  andthe  frowns  of  iPrpvidence, 
amreidiapenaed  in  exact  pn^>6rtiona  as  Jcingi^nd 
subjects  opposed  or  adopted,  the  impious  absur- 
dities of  Pagan  superstition.  Whoever  believes 
in  a  future  state,  believes  that  the  moral  conduct 
of  individuals  will  be  amenable  to  a  future  tri- 
bunal.   There  is  also  a  righteousness  which  ex^ 
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alteth  a  nation ;  and  there  are  immoralities  which 
conduct  to  ruiii^  Under,  the  Jewish  ceconomy 
the  unpardonable  offence  was  Idolatry^  The 
national  virtue  consisted  in  the  patronage  and 
observance  of  true  religion.  Neglects  respect^ 
ing  these  were  invariably  punished,  obedience 
vas  amply  rewarded. 

When  those  persons  whose  general  character 
and  deportment  were  acceptable  and  exemplary^ 
lapsed  into  the  iniquities  of  paganism,  diey  were 
still  punished  for  this  offence.  Those  who  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Monotheism  were  piospet 
ous;  notwithstanding  many  depravities  in  their 
character.  After  a  contest  with  this  pec^le, 
from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  return  of  the 
house  of  Judah  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon^ 
comprehending  a  space  approaching  to  fourteen 
hundred  years,  Jehovah  at  length  prevailed,  and 
^  established  his  throne  in  the  regions  of  Judea.  * 

But  to  produce  this  effect,  the  instrumentalit|f'^ 
of  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord  constituted  ji 
essential  |>art  of  the  divine  plan.  Its  influence 
and  importance  demand  particular  consideiatioi. 


\      "  *  •    * 
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ON  TriE  INSTRUMENTALtTY  ofe  TJHE  1?E0- 
1?H£TS  OF  JEHOVAH,  IN  THE  ^RESERVATION 
OF    TRUE  RELIGIONn 

In  addition  to  the  promises  and  threats  of  the 
Almighty,  so  frequently  repeated  in  the  mosiaic 
law;  and  with  which  the  whole  nation  must,  in 
every  age,  have  been  made  acquainted,  as  often  as 
the  offices  of  true  religion  were  performed;  inaddr-^ 
tion  to  the  constant  experience  of  rulers  and 
subjects  in  successive  generations,  assuring  them 
that ''  it  cannot  be  wdl  with  the  wicked ;''  holy 
men,  and  inspired  prophets,  w«re  repeatedly  em- 
ployed to  instruct,  direct,  exhort,  and  admonish. 
These  exerted  every  efibrt  to  stem  the  vast  tides 
of  irrelfgibn  and  infidelity  which  threatened,  at 
every  period,  to  deluge  the  nation.  Although 
their  success  did  not  ef|lial  their  zeal,  they  still 
prevented  depravity  from  being  universal,  and 
irremediable* 

To  these  messengers  of  heav^,  frequent  refe- 
rence is  made  in  the  historical  parts  of  holy 
jvrit.  They  had  different  offices,  and  enjoyed 
lifierent  portions  of  the  divine  communication ; 
>u  t  the  moderns  are  not  agrnKl  respecting  their 

T  « 
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peculiar  characteristics.  We  read  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets ;  by  which  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  power  of  predicting  future  events 
was  taught  as  a  science.  The  term  prophet  is 
of  a  general  signification.  It  was  applied  bj 
heathens  to  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  convet- 
sant  with  divine  things ;  and  in  tbe  Scripturb 
many  persons  are  considered  as  prophets  who 
did  not  possess  the  gift  of  propfae$yiiig ;  ajs  were 
Abraham  and  Aaron.  The  schools  of  the  pio^ 
phets  appear  to  have  been  semiaaries  where  itli* 
gious  truths,  or  the  divine  laws,  were  partial^ 
larly  taught;  and  as  it  is  obvious  from  the  pre- 
ceding history,  that  the  supreme  Being  prefes 
the  use  of  Instruments  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  influence,  thus  we  perceive  that^  generally 
speaking,  those  who  were  destined  to  higlier  offi- 
ces, were  selected  from  these  schools. 

In  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
these. prophets  are  spoken  oi  as  holy  men  of  God, 
its  SeerSy  and  as  Prophets,  in  the  most  exalted  sense 
of  the  term. 

The  first  denomination  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  applied  to  men  of  exemplary  piety,  who 
assiduously  studied  the  divine  law,  as  communi- 
cated by  their  legislator  Moses;  who  firmly 
believed  in  the  predictions  of  the  good  and  the 
evil  that  should  attend  the  Israelites,  according  . 
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to  tKe  tenor  of  their  conduct ;  who  were  obser- 
vant of  t^ie  character  of  the  timesr  m  which 
they  lived  ;  and  who  might  be  able  to  discern^ 
the  natural  and  mevitable  consiequences  of  par- 
ticular modes  of  conduct,  \;^ithout  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  inspiration.  Knowing  it  to 
be  an  immtf table  principle,  proclaimed  by  Jeho- 
vah himself,  and  confirmed  by  all  the  historiical 
events  with  which  they  hud  made  themselves 
acquainted,  that  strictly  to  obey  the  divine  com- 
mands was  in  all  cases,  the  Wisest  ihode  of  act- 
ing, they  were  abundantly  qualified  to  give  thtf 
most  salutary  counsel,  as  often  as  they  were  con- 
sulted by  their  sovereigns,  concerning  the  ex^ 
pedicncy  or  probable  retult  of  particular  plans 
and  enterprizes.  We  are  told  that  Rehoboam  wasr 
dii^suaifed  from  waging  war  against  the  revolt* 
irig  Israelites,  by  a  man  of  Gpd,  without  our 
being  informed  that  he  was  immediately  inspired. 
^  Amaziah,  when  he  proposec^  to  augment  his  force, 
by  an  improper  alliance  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
was  prohibited  by  a  man  of  God,  who  perceived 
the  inexpediency  and  danger -of  associating  with 
those,  whose  irreligious  conduct  foreboded  de- 
struction, and  whose  intimacy  was  contagious. 
In  neither  of  the  above  instances  is  the  neces- 
sity  of  an  immediate  revelation  obvious. 

But  these  men  of  God  also  received  peculiar 
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communicatioiis  upon  certain  emergencies.  Tbcf 
were  divinely  appoipted  to  execute  some  impor- 
tant commissions,  and  to  predict  certain. eveiits^ 
vhich  were  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thiDgm 
and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  penetratioiL 
It  was  this  which  sometimes  gave  them  the  title 
of  Seers.  Thus  Samuel  who  w^  commission^  to 
anoint  Saul  to  be  king  over  Israel,  and  was  subse- 
quently enabled  to  give  him  signs  to  direct  his, 
course,  is  called  a  Seer.  ^'  Samuel  answered  Saul,. 
I  am  the  Seer."*  Ifanan  the  Seer  reproved  Am, 
l^ing  of  Judah,  for  a  want  of  confidence  in  hii 
God,  and  predicted  that  hp  should  have  wars* 
Elijah  and  Elisha  were  eminent  for  these  oo 
casional  inspirations ;  although  they  were  igno-. 
rant  of  events  which  personally  concerned  them- 
selves. But  the  higher  class  of  Prophets  yrm 
those  who  foretold  impprtant  events  which 
were  to  take  place  at  distant  periods ;  in  which  bq. 
human  sagacity  could  avail ;  and  which  wm. 
most  opposite  to  the  natural  conceptions  or  ge- 
neral cxpcjCtations  of  mankind  :  as  Isaiah,  Jeit: 
miah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  minor  plopbets. 
These  having  predicted  events,  wh}ch  were  not 
to  be  immediately  accomplished,  and- some  of. 
which  respected  future  generations^  their  pie- 
j^ctions  were  committed  to  writing;  and  care: 

*  1  Sam.  cb.  is.  t.  9.^-ch.  jl 
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[iilly  preserved^  under  a  conviction  that  they 
x)ntained  important    truths,    to  be   hereafter  * 
more  fully  revealed ;   and  which  were  to  re- 
ceive their  accomplishment  at  the  appointed 
periods, 

Opposed  to  these  were  constant  successions  of 
false  prophets;  who  w6re  extremely  numerous 
rn  seasons  of  great  degeneracy.  Tlicy  also  were 
of  different  classes  and  characters.  It  appears, 
evidently,  from  various  passages  in  sacred  writ, 
that  they  were  depraved  or  apostate  Israelites. 
When  the  ten  tribes  revolted,  and  Jeroboam  had 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  two  golden  calves, 
to  prevent  his  subjects  from  going  up  to  Jehisa- 
lend,  they  did  hot^  at  the  commencement,  en- 
tirely forsake  Jehovah.  They  professed  to  >sedr- 
ship  him  under  these  emblems.  But  the  adoption 
of  ond  custom  of  the  Pagans  introduced  another 
and  before  they  forsook  totally  the  Odd  who 
}>rought  them  out  of  Egypt^  they  profanely 
wk>rshipped  him  with  the  rites  M  paganism. 
The  true  \<rorshippers  of  God  being  permitted  to 
consult  the>  6racle  for  direction,  advice,  and  as* 
sistance,  the  advantage  was  too  great  and  ho- 
ncmrable  hot  to  be  counterfeited ;  and  thes6 
corruptors  of  the  true  religion,  in  the  progress  of 
their  degeneracy,  attempted  to  consult  the  oracles 
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of  the  living  God,  by  all  those  superstitious 
modes  of  divination,  enchantments,  and  evea 
crael  and  horrid  rites,  which  characterised  ido- 
latrv.  They  also  converted  their  influence  over 
the  people  into  an  engine  of  political  power; 
making  it  subser\Ment  to  their  own  interests, 
by  complying  with  the  desires  of  the  people, 
and  favouring  the  ambition  of  their  sovereigns. 
So  great  was  their  progress  in  apostasy  Arom  tbe 
true  worship,  that  they  learned  all  tbe  tricks  of 
diviners  and  soothsayers  of  the  heathens^  and 
then  attempted  to  persuade  the  ignorant  among 
both  princes  and  people,  that  they  were  inspired 
by  the  God  of  heaven. 

Notwithstanding  this  conduct  a{^>ear8  toopro* 
fane  to  be  credible,  it  is  frequently  mentioned  M 
a  fact,  particularly  during  the  reigns  of  Abab  asd 
Hoshea. 

The  false  prophets  who  professed  to  be  tke 
servants  of  Jehovah,  claimed  an  equal  power  to 
advise,  direct,  and  control,  with  that  which  was 
occasionally  exercised  by  the  true  prophets  of 
the  Lord.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Kedekiah,  kiug 
of  Judah,  Hananiah,  the  prophet*  of  Gibeon, 
foretold  that  the  yoke  of  Babylon  should  quickly 
be  broken  in  opposition  to  the  alarming  dennn- 
ciations  of  Jeremiah.  He  toi>fc  the  yoke  from 
oiF  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  neck,  and  brake  it: 
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^^  and  Hananiah  spake  in  the  presence  of  all  tile 
people^  spying,  thus  saith  the  Lord;  eveoi  4ia 
^ill  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  from  all  the  nations,  withia  the  spaoeo£ 
two  full  years."  The  word  of  the  Ixmk)^  by  Jere^ 
miah,  spake  a  different  language,  ^^Then  said 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  Hananiali,  the  Lardka$^ 
not  sent  thee,  but  thou  makest  this  people  to  frmi 
maUe.  Therefore  thus  s(aith  the  Lord,  I  will 
east  thee  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  year' 
them  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  taught  rebel* 
lion  against  the  Lord.  So  Hananiah  the  prophet 
4i€^  the  saoie  year  in  the  seventh  month."* 

It  is  plain  also,  from  the.  instance  already 
Qientioned,  of  the  superior  credit  given  by  Joha^ 
oan  and  his  followers,  to  the  false  prophets^  coa« 
aerning  the  policy  of  flying  into  Egypt,  that 
they  not  only  pretended  to  be  inspired  by  the 
pod  of  heaven,  but  they  ventured  to  oppose  the 
directions  and  counsel  of  the  true  prophets ;  for, 
encouraged  by  their  bold  assertions,  '^  Johanan, 
and  all  the  proud  men,  said  unto  Jeremiah,  thou 
speakest  falsely ;  the  Lord  our  God  has  not 
yentthee  to  say,  go  not  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 

tbere."t 

As  imposition  and  falsehood  are  founded  upon 

the  most  sordid  self-interest,  thus  were  the  whole 

*  Jerem.  cb.  xxviii.       f  Jerem.  cb.  iliil.'y.  2. 
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tribe  of  false  prophets  of  a  mercenary  disposi* 
tion.  They  sold  their  predictionsi  their  bles- 
sings, their  curses,  for  gain.  The  prophet  Miciab, 
complaining  of  the  universal  corruption  of  man- 
ners in  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  says,-  **  the  priests 
thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof 
divine  for  money ;  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the 
Lord  and  say,  is  not  the^  Lord  among  us  ?  no 
cvit  can  come  upon  us/*  Nehemiah  asserted,  as' 
we  have  already  noted,  that  a  false  prophet  had 
been  hired  by  Tobias  and  Sanball  at  to  contradict 
him.  Hence  it  was  that  they  were  always  cite- 
ful  to  utter  whatever  would  be  most  gratefiil' 
to  their  employers.  .  But  it  was  characterii^c^f 
the  tiue  prophet^,  that  they  were  no  i^esfHectcrt 
<f)f  persons;  disdained  every  bribe,  and  spake  the 
trutii  4t  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Micaiahwas 
hated  by  Ahab,  because  he  wbiild  not  counsel 
and  predict  according  to  his  desires,  and  was 
incessantly  opposing  his  plans.  An  attempt  watf 
made,  by  the  messenger  that  was  sent  to  con^ 
duct  him  to  the  conference  between  Ahab  and 
Jehoshaphat,  to  seduce  him;  "*' saying*  behold 
now  the  words  of  the  prophets  declare  good 
things  to  the  king,  with  one  mouth,  let  thy 
words  I  pray  thee  be  like  the  words  of  one  of 
them.;  and  speak  that  which  is  good.  Micaiah 
replied, "  as  the  Lord  liveth  what  the  Lord  ,sayeth 
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unto  me  that  will  I  speak."*  Ahab  enquires  of 
Elijah  in  terms  of  reproach,  previously  to  his 
triumphaDt  contest  with,  the  false  prophets ;  "  art 
thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?"  He  boldly  an? 
swers,  "  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  atidi 
thjf father's  house;  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the 
jcommandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  fol- 
Jpw^d  Baalini.''f  When  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel, 
and  Jehoshaphat,  kingof  Judah,  consulted  Eiisha,, 
whether  they  should  go  against  Moab  to  battle, 
Elisha  testifies  his  respect  for  Jehoshaphat,  who 
continued  tp  be  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God, 
and  his  contempt  for  the  Idolatrous  house  of, 
Israel;  saying  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  "what 
have  I  tp  do  with  thee  ?  gjst  thee  to  the  prophets 
of:  thy.  father,  and  the  prophets  of  thy  mother; 
r-rAs  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I 
lEtand,  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the  presence  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  kingof  Judah,  I  would  not  look 
tovfrards  thee  nor  see  thee."J 

Elisha  having  cured  Naaman,  captain  of  the 
hosts  of  Syria,  of  his  leprosy,  by  ordering  him  to 
wash  in  the  river  Jordan,  Naaman  was  desirous  of 
expressing  his  gratitude  by  a  donation ;  *^  now, 
therefore  1  pray  thee  take  a  blessing  of  thy  ser- 
v^pt ;  iand  Elisha  said,  as  the  Lord  liveth  before 

f  I  Kings  ch.  xxii.  v.  13.  f  ^  Kiugs  ch.  xviii.  v.  ]  J. 

X  2KiDgtcb.  in.  V.13. 
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whom  I  stand,  I  will  receive  ndne.  AnA  he 
urged  him  to  take  it,  but  he  would  ndt."  But 
Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha,  ftti  after  and  d^ 
inanded  in  the  name  of  his  niaBter,  a  fakiit  of 
silver,  and  two  changes  of  garHientSy  which  lie 
proposed  to  secrete  fcH*  his  own  use.  Elisha  de- 
tected the  fraud,  and  was  empowered  to  itifiict 
upon  Gehazi,  the  disease  of  which  Naamauhad 
been  cured.* 

While  these  false  prophets  assiduously  courted 
the  favour  of  the  great,   many  of  the  holy  tteft 
ef  God  suffered  for  their  integrity.     Thu  kii^ 
of  Israel  trusted  to  the  more  acceptable  advkt 
of  his  prophets,  ^nd  confident  of  the  success  diej 
had  promised  him>  gave  orders  for  the  imprisos- 
ilnentof  Micaiah,  saying  ^^  put  this  fellow  in  tlft 
prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread  of  affliction^  asd 
with  water  of  affliction,  until  I  return  in  pewe.* 
Micaiah  answered  with  the    intrepidity  of  an 
inspired  prophet,  **if  thou  return  in  peace  i^iiO, 
the  To^rd  hath  not  spoken  by  me/'    Ahabwas 
killed  in  the  engagement  by  an  arrow  drawn  at  a  |i 
venture.    Zachariah  was  put  to  death  for  reiiK»-  | 
strating  against  the  idolatiy  of  Joash,  notwidi- 
standing  l>e  luid  ascended  the  throne  thotiugh  tilie  K 
in;stmmcntality  of  Zachariah*s  father.  ltisgs»  r^ 

ip 
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wUy  Wpppswdthat  Isaiah  w^  one  of  the  rigbte 
oujuneu  murdered  by  Manasseh,    Jeremiah  W9^ 
inipri^pflied  by  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  because 
h^  h94  prophesied  th^t  Jerusalem  would  be  taken 
by  the  kipgof  Babylpm 


ft  was  to  secure  both  sovereign  and  subject^ 
from  the  deceptions  of  those  pretenders,,  tiiat 
the  command  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  thenii 
sliould  they  happen  to  be  fortunate  in  their 
prognostications,  was  so  absolute*  They  could 
not  be  inspired  by  daemons,  for  none  existed* 
Aa  their  characters  were  infamous,  and  their 
Hiotives  always  selfish,  they  were  unworthy  the 
inspiration  of  heaven,  and  tliey  had  it  not 
fivery  pretended  prophecy  must  therefore  be 
ib^  suggestion  of  their  own  depraved  hearts^ 
Thare  might  be  some  coincidence  occasionally, 
between  what  they  had  uttered  with  the  im- 
pofting  solemnity  of  an  oracle,  and  subsequent 
fftcts,  or  delusion  would  cease  of  itself.  In 
€<OiitiBgent  circumstances,  probabilities  may  he 
acarly  equal,  and  a  presumptive  guess  may  be 
Ibrtiinate  ;  and  this  a  credulous  mind  will  mag* 
nify  into  a  predigtion  accomplished.  The  con* 
fidence  reposed  even  in  the  present  day,  in  the 
raiidue  of  astrological  pretensions  with  which 
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our  Almanacks  are  filled,  manifests  the  dispbsi^ 
tion  to  credulity  which  still  exists ;  and  we  often 
perceive  that  one  fortunate  assertion  establishes 
a  character  for  infallibility,  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  numberless  mistakes  to  destroy. 
In  order  to  protect  the  Israelites  from  such  dan- 
gerous delusions,  they  were  commanded  not  to 
reposp  their  faith  upon  what  could  not  be  dic- 
tated by  inspiration.  Every  competition  between 
these  impostors  and  the.  servants  of  the  living 
God,  was  to  be  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
promises,  threats,  and  predictions  of  the  latter^ 
were  inspired  by  the.  spirit  of  truth,  and  uttered 
with  integrity.  They  could  not  deceive  flor 
mislead  ;  they  related  to  important  subjects,  and 
were  followed  by  important  consequences. 

The  more  we  attend  to  the  Jewish  history^ 
the  more  fully  shall  we  be  convinced,  that  the 
instrumentality  of  the  prophets  constituted  an 
essential  part  of  the  divine  plan,  in  the  preser- 
vation of  this  people  from  being  absorbed  and 
lost  in  paganism.  They  were  the  leav6n  which 
diffused  a  quickening  power  over  the  whole 
mass  ;  they  were  the  salt  which  preserved  it 
from  total  corruption.  They  possessed  various 
portions  of  the  divine  illuminations,  and  a  diver- 
sity of  powers,  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  demanded  their  aid;  nor  was  there  any 
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oae  instance  of  what  may  be  deemed  a  super- 
fluous communication. 


In  the  high  and  important  office  committed 
to   Moses,    the  first  and  greatest  of  prophets 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  necessity  of 
superior  aid  is  most  obvious,  and  it  was  most 
abundant     He  was  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion  of  the  Almighty  and  the  Ailwise,  in  every 
step,  he  took,  and  in  every  arrangement  that  he 
made.     It  is  manifest  that   three  millions  of 
people  could  not  have  been  dislodged  from  the 
dwellings  of  their  ancestors,    in  opposition  to 
their  na.tive  habits ;  be  emancipated  from  a  %\k\fi 
of.  abject  bondage  under  a  powerful  sovereign, ; 
be   conducted   through  numberless,  difficulties 
and  dangers;  be.  organized  into  a  regular  i^id 
civil  society ;  be  induced  to  receive  religious 
andi  moral  discipline  of  the  most  perfect  kirtd, 
ia  the  midst  of  universal  ignorance  :and  'depra- 
vity ;,  be    constituted  a    distinct    people,    in 
the  midst  pf  surrounding  nations,  and  iu  oppo- 
sition to  their  own  propensity,  without  p^pe- 
tual  instruction  and  assistance  from  above.   We 
observe  accordingly,  that  in  the  language  used 
by    this  gwat  Legislator,  and  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  hi^  own  history,  every  event,  and 
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•ei^ery  act  is  ascribed  to  the  agency  ci  hezvf^i 
fiut  that  peculiarity  of  style^  indicative  of  this 
minute  agency,  ceases  with  him. 

To  Joshua^  who  was  appointed  to  he  the  sue* 
cessor  of  Moses^  and  whose  principal  charge 
consisted  in  being  their  General,  defined  *to 
lead  them  on  to  victory,  the  divine  Commutiif 
4sation6  were  not  so  frequent  nor  so  extenairt. 
The  assurances  and  encouragements  to  him 
were,  that  he  should  triumph  over  the  BatiooB 
with  whom  he  was  to  engage.  '^  Thei^  ^haM 
iiot  any  inath  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.^  Have  not  t  commatided  you? 
^6  ttfong  and  of  good  courage :  Be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed,  for  the  Lord  thy  ^God 
is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest/**  The 
history  of  this  Chief  informs  us  that  wherever 
buman  power  was  unequal  to  the  purpose,  tbe 
divine  aid  became  conspicuous.  But  that  be 
was  not  perpetually  under  the  direction  of 
heaven  is  obvious,  by  the  fraud  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  artful  Gibeonitcs.  This  pious  leader 
perceiving  the  strong  propensity  of  the  Israelites 
to  associate  with,  and  imitate  the  superstitions 
of  the  Pagans^  rather  than  obey  the  commands 
of  Moses  to  extirpate  idolaters^  warned  them 

*  Jd.  ch.  1.  V.  5,  9. 


ia  pi^opbetic  language  of  tl)e  fatal  ca&dcqMoces 
that  would  follow  their  disobedience.  "  If  yp. 
da  in  any  wise  go  back^  ^lui  cleave  uata  ^e 
remoant  of  these  oations^  and  shall  make  mar--' 
riages  with  them,  kRow  for  a  certainty  that  the;- 
lAFdyoaf  God  .will  no  nvorc  drive  oat  theses 
national  imm  among  you;  l>ut  they  shall  bOt 
snares  and  tra|»3  unto  you»  and  scoyrges  in  yoijur. 
^es^  and  thorns  in  your  eyes/  until  ye  p€;ri8)i> 
from  off  this.  gQod  land  which  the  X^ord  yonr. 
God  hath  given  you."*  The  events  proyed  tlie; 
truth  of  the  prediction.. 

Under  the  Judges,  the  influence  of  the  esta* 
bU^lied  order  iof  thio^  and  of  natural  cases^^ 
was  pierinittcd  to^  operate  to^  a  greater  extipnt; 
and  the  evidences  of  supernatural  agency  piro^^ 
pjpctioQably  decreased  Whenever  they  wer^ 
auccessfiU>  th^  band  of  Providence  was  piously- 
ackqQwledged ;  but  their  failures  were  imputed 
£ith^  to  .  their  own  vices/ oir  to  sucb^  impedl* 
menAaas  they  were  not  able  to  counterafct^  by 
anjp natural  ineans.  Thu&  it  is  &aid»  ^^  the  Lord 
was  wi^b  Judabi  and  he  drove  out  the  inha^ 
bi(;a,nti»,  of  the  mountain^  but  they  could  not 
driir&:ot|t  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  bqc9.u$e 
$hey  bad  chariots  of  iron/'t    ^^  was.  not  in  tj^ff 

*  ifos.  ch.  xxiii.  V.  13,  Its*        ^f  Judges  ch.  i.  v.  ig. 
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plan  of  Providoice  always  to  insure  success  bjr 
iliiraculous  interpositions. 

During  the  life  of  Joshua^  and  of  the  Judges 
that  immediately  succeeded  him,  although  there 
ivere  several  instances  of  an  idolatrous  propen- 
sity, and  of  partial  deviations  from  th^  ordi- 
il^nces  of  Moses^  yet^  as  a  nation^  ^^  the  people 
served  tKe  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all 
the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who 
had  seen  all  the  great  works  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  did  for  Israel."  But  when  ^^  all  that  genera*^ 
tion  were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  there  arose 
another  generation  after  them,  which  knew  not 
the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which  he  liad  done 
for  Israel."  Their  history  informs  us  that  the 
degeneracy  was  rapid  and  extensive.  They 
were  sometimes  severely  punished  by  unsuccess- 
ful wars ;  and  sometimes  deliverers  were  raised 
up  to  prevent  their  being  totally  subdued  by 
their  enemies ;  by  which  their  independence  s« 
a  people  would  have  ceased,  and  the  plans  of 
Providence  would  have  been  frustrated.  The 
success  of  Deborah  the  prophetess  was  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this  kind.  ^^Slie-pre* 
vailed  against  Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Canaan,*^  and  who  had  for  twetity  years 

*  Judges  ch.  iv.. 
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mightily  oppressed  IstaeL'^  It  was  through  the 
medium  of  a  prophet,  that  Gideon  was  appointed 
to  deliver  Israel  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Midianites ;  and  the  interpositions  of  Providence 
in  his  favour  were  many  and  striding. 

iThe  character^  qualifications,  and  important 
services  performed  by  the  prophet  Samuel^  who 
was  destined  to  new  model  the .  governmetit, 
under  the  divine  direction,  hav«  been  particulafly 
noticed  in  the  preceding  epitome  of  the  Jewish 
history^ 

The  diversities  of  character  and  talents^  a;nd 
the  consequent  diversities  of  conduct  under 
a  monarchical  government,  frequently  de- 
manded directions,  admonitions,  and  restraints. 
Wherever  there  is  a  power  merely  human, 
tliere  will  be  a  strong  propensity  to  abuse 
it;  and  the  abuse  of  uncontrolled  power  must 
be  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  con- 
sequences. Even  the  pious  David,  required  the 
admonitions  and  severe  reproofs  of  a  prophet. 
During  the  early  reign  of  Solomon,  and  >vhile 
he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  correspondent 
with  the  superior  wisdom  with  which  he  was 
endowed^  he  was  honoured  with  eridences  of 
the  divine  favour;  but^npon  his  being  seduced 
into  idolatrous  practi6es^  Abijah  the  prophet 
was  ordered  to  pr^iet  ^  division.of  hiv  Ung* 

V  2 
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dom,  which  took  place  in  the  wcceeding  reigo, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  so  much  suhsi^(|ueBt 
wickedness  and  misery. 

^  Thus  were  the  holy  men  of  God  empowered 
to  act  as  legislators,  rulers,  judges,  Qvcr  Israeli 
and  also,  upon  some  occasions,  to  make  impor- 
tant  clianges  in  the  state.  When  the  govern* 
ment  had  acquired  a  due  consistency^  and  wa9 
^nnly  established,  they  no  longer  acted  as 
jtidgesj  rukr^  and  authoritative  directora,  but 
they  appeared  in  tlie  important  character  of  in-. 
spired  monitors.  Of  this  we  have  already  ad- 
duced several  instances.  The  total  apostesy  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  the  successive  inipieties  of 
their  sovereigns,  tly  many  dangerous  aberrations 
of  the  kings  of  Jiidab,  would  Iiave  proved  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  Monotheism,  ha<l  not  inspired 
prophets  aiisen  at  different  periods,  to  befur  wit- 
ness to  the  truth,  to  admonish,:  to  threaten,  to 
console,  and  taenoourage« 

Some  of  these  prophets  were  raised  up  for  par- 
ticular purposes.  Thus  we  hear  no  more  of 
Jonah  than  that  he  was  appointed  to  preacb 
repentance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ninevah ;  and 
we  are  told  that  in  consequence  of  obediencei 
their  destruction  was^deferred  for  ^e  space  of 
^ty  years*  As  far  as  the;  propls^ecie^  of  Joel 
selate  to  th<i  period  io  v^h  be  lived!,  ^  they  fore- 
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tel  calamities,  denounce  judgments,  and  prGh 
'mise  future  blessings/'  without  the  imidediatib 
application  of  them  to  any  particular  peopled. 
Hosea  chiefly  admonishes    tlie  ten   revoltiit^ 
tribes,  and  exposes  their  enormities  wHh  atl 
the  poigtiancy  of  language.    The  deiiuttciati<ms 
of  Amos  are  directed  against  th^  kingdom  c^ 
Israel,  predicting  its  total  overthrow.     They 
-extend  also  to  the  Syrians,  Tynans,  and  inhale 
'tasts  of  Palestine,  and  other  surrounding  nations, 
Vifho  had  been  the  principal  seducers  of  Israel. 
Several  of  these  prophet^  explicitly  foretel  the 
miseries  that  should  befall  the  house  of  Judah 
-and  tbe  city  of  Jerusalem,  for  their  repeated 
: rebellions   and    superficial    reformations;  aAd 
warn  them  that  nothitig  can  prevent  their  capti- 
vity by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  a  speedy  repen- 
tance. 

The  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel,  possessed  large  portions  of  the  prophetic 
spirit,  and  in  a  manner  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  respective  situations.      Isaiah   began  to 

•  prophesy  in  the  last  years  of  Uzziah.     He  lived 

•  through  the  reigns*  of  Jotham,  Ahaz^  Hezfekiah, 
to  the  tSmes  of  Manasseh.  He  exerted  all  the 
2ieal  and  energy  Mrith  which  he  was  so  eminently 
inspired,  in  pious  admonitions,  counsels,  warn- 
ingsy  and  also  in  the  administration  of  comfort. 
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during  a  long  series  of  years,  according  as  the 
character  and  conduct  of  princes  and  people 
might  demand.  Isaiah  was  the: friend  and  coim- 
Mllor  of  the  good  Hejsekiah»  and  inspired  hifa 
with  couiBge  to  resist  the  boastmg  Sennacherib, 
by  the  astunmce  that  his  numerous  and  prwd 
hosts  should^  be  destroy ed,  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  Providence.  His  prophecies  embraced 
the  history  of  all  the  nations  that  had  an  inter- 
course with  Judea.  They  were  not  only  direct- 
ed  against  the  MoabiteSi  and  the  countries 
immediately  contiguous,  but  they  extended  to 
Asyria,  to  Egypt/  to  Ethiopia*  He  was  emptfw- 
ed  to  protract  the  life  of  He^ekiah ;  to  predict 
the  captivity  of  his  descendants  ;  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  from  their  captive  state ;  their 
return  to  Jerusalem^  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  and  the  total  de- 
struction of  their  oppressors.  His  censures  of 
idolatry  were  peculiarly  severe  and  poignant: 
his  promises  of  reconciliation  with  heaven  by 
repentance,  wefe  most  encouraging ;  and  he 
described  th^ir  future  peace  and  prosperity,  in 
the  inost^  glowipg  colours.  His  prophecies, 
which  relate  to  future  ages,  and  to^  blessings 
reserved  for  Gentile  nations,  were  numerous  and 
striking ;  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  produce 
instances. 
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Jeremiah  lived  through  the  successive  retgos 
of  Josial^'  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiakin,  and  Zedekiah. 
He  also  continued  to  esthort,  admonish^  and 
threaten;  intermixing  consolatory,  prcmisea^ 
acceding,  to  the  prevalent  dispositions  of:  tbHs 
ptopjie.  ^  He  personally  witnessed  the  calamities 
which  finally  overpowered  the  Jewish  state;; 
aii4  strenuously  preached  repentance  in  evcary 
stage^  as  the  only  method  to  escape  more  dread^ 
ful  nMotifestations  of  the  divine  wraths  He 
incessantly  opposed  the  false  propiieta  wba 
soo|jhii^ly  spake  peaee^  peace,  where  there  waa 
BOfpeace^  and  were  thus  inspiring  the  king  and 
tlEie  l^ers  of  the  people  with  presumptive 
hopes,  as  from  the  Lord^  while  they  continued 
inastate  of  impenitence.  ,  His  zeal  was  calum- 
niatedj;  he  was  represented  as  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  by  discouraging  the  government  in  its 
resistanep  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  arms:  he  Was 
threal;ei]ed  with  death ;  treated  .with  ignominy, 
and  llv^ym  into  a  loiathsome  dungeon^  But 
ids  integrity  was  unshaken,  and  his  ardour  in 
the  c^use  of  God  undiminished.  He  not  only 
predicted,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  chiefs,  but  he  distinctly  men^ 
tioned  the  term  of  it,  that  its  dui^tioii  should  be 
seventy  years.  Sp  confident .  was.  he  ,bf  the 
truth  of  his  own  predictions,  that  he  afterwards 
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WTDt^  MtecB  to  tlije  (it|iti9^w,  ^AdM>flMi|f '  tlttini 
intiie  nimeofthe  God  -<tf  j«im3,  ^'b^M  ye 
Immsm  MMl^diy^eU  in  them,  awlfiatit^nAemi  ttd 
Mt  tile  fruH  of  tb«m,  tak^  ye  iw^ives  aad  iMgct 
30II8  and  4augh}»i« ;  tixtt  ye  jiaay  mciMBtoe  4toe 
uid  not  dnunish,  and  seek  ^  penoeof  ibe  .oitf 
."Wihitlier  I  have  ^caused  you^to^be  «aflfiied*  away 
captive ;  and  pray  nntothe Lord ^  Jt^fiMr /in^ 
l»effoe  th^^of  ^all_  ye  have  peace.'^  tHieae 
ingunctiona  were  founded  upon^be  fMMUM^  ^^  ^ 
4o  I  tke^ayfi^  cotneeaith  the  fa^  thvt  i  "iirfB 
iMrkig  again,  the  captivity  of  my  fueopte  isnri 
Md  Judah;  ai^  I  will  cause  lliem  te  Mfiofbtd 
due  land  tliat  i  gave  to  their  fatllers^  «ftd  they 
iihall  po8»e»«*  it/'t  .   ^ 

When  Jolianan,  4n  o^osftion  to  hii*  etomseb 
aad  ^predictions^  fled  into  £gypt  widi  tbe  vem 
aiant  of  Jiadah,  taking  Jeremiah  milk  hkaj&Bb, 
die  pwpbetic  spirit  coiriiiived  with  Jwem^. 
Henow  Admonishes,  withcqiual  aealandfiicSitjr, 
li)e  idolaftrottslsra^ites  whO'had#ed  in%»  Egypt, 
in  contempt  of  (^  rdivifie  Mtfaoilty ;  ddettouhe*^ 
ipig  tbedreadfid  B&Ottjpaee  ^^that  3ione  of  the 
Teainaaat  of  I«idah^  whidh  afegoiieiMd  the 
^land'  of  Egypt  to^s^grarn  (here,  shall  escs^,  or 
mniimi  thnt  they  should  return  wto  tlie  hnd  of 
J^ttdahy  to  which  they  have.atlesireto  rettntiio 

«  Jerem.  ch.  xxiz.  f  J^efti .  eh.  xzx«  ▼.  3. 
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dM^  ihtfe ;  for  none^hall  rieCurn,^  that  is^  in  a 
iroltectiTe  4)ody**  Tbis  pltyphet  Ibfetotd  alM 
the  defeat  of  Phmuoh's  army^  and  the  coBquest 
ef  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  tiie  desthictkdi 
of  tiie  Phiiktiaes ; -the  ponishmenty  and  wbie* 
tjuent  restomtion  of  the  Moabites  asad  Amtn^ 
nitesy  ice*  and  finally,  the  invasion  and  'total  ite- 
MiructioB  of  Babylon,  for  the  oppreflsiona  of 
Judah.  > 

Eaddd  11^  among  tiioae  who  "VireM  taken  W 
fiabykin  with  their  king  Jehoiakm.  He  nsceivw 
ed  jthe  important  commission  to  tepi^wt  tht 
idoiatipoiia  practKes,  which  were  retam^  by 
Man^  of  the  captives ;  to  counteiact'the  pein&- 
ciona  influence  which  the  false  propheta  itM 
cRcfted  (Pret  tfaem  ;  and  to  aas^n^  tiMs  spittt  o^ 
diaoontient  and  complaint,  maaifested  byodKsrt 
at  the  aeverily  of  tiveir  aiS^ctions;  assim^  llsirai 
that  Jeniaalon  was  to  auSer  maeh  greatw  cala* 
mities,  than  those  to  wUdi  ^ey  w«i*e  ^eitpoaed 
im  tibieir  cs^tive  tUdbt,  or  t»  vAkmh^ef  bad 
hitherfeo  been  wfta^saea.  He  ^peitc^rated  the 
oocf^isf  of  tepentanoe  tind  Feformatifi^  as  ibe 
only  nH^ns  of  bemg  rc^omi  to  the  di^rtne 
finroar.  Hispredk^tkmstxtcmledtD^lkeimts^ 
wbkh  Imd  been  %he  seducers  of  Israel  to  iht 
pnetiee  of  idoiHryi  or  had  opprosaed  them  fay 

:*  JaretB.  ch«  xlir.  ▼.  14, 
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the  power  of  their  arms.  He  encoumgp  t 
spirit  of  repeutanoe,  a^d.^m^'tes  tbem  to 
return  to  the  service  of  the  Qod  of  Jadob,  bj 
xepresenting,  in  a  prophetic  visioir^  the  rf  buildii^ 
of  the  teipple,  and  restoration  of  th^  true  v9t 
diip,  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  as  wellas  their 
happy  possession  of  the  abode  of  their  ancestors* 
Although  the  prophecies  of  Daoie^  f^e^ 
relate  to  future  times,  and  to  events  in  .whicb 
Gentile  nations  were  to  become  partakers^ 'the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  captive  Jew| 
were  eminently  great  The  superioFity  of  hii 
wisdom  over  all  the  men  in  the  realm,  reiuywncd 
for  that  quality ;  the  facility  wit^  which  he 
interpreted  dreams  that  were  inexplicable  by 
others ;  his  conscientious  adherence  to  the  wor« 
ship  of  the  true  God,  ib  defiance  c^  eveiy 
threat  and  every  suffering,  not  only  raised  his 
reputation  in  the  court  of  his  sovereign,'  but 
extended  their  beneficial  efiects  over  the  chil- 
dren of  the  captivity.  When  "the  king  made 
Daniel  a  great  nlAn,  and  game  him  many  great 
gifts,  and  inade  him  ruler  over  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the  govemcMrs 
.  oyer  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,''  w*  may  rest 
assured,  that  he  would  seek  the  prosperity  of 
the  Lord's  people.  We  learn  accordingly,  that 
he  obtained  leave  to  place  Shadrach,  Meshacb^ 
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and  Abednego,  over  the  affairs  of  the  provmce 
of  Babylon.  When  his  enemies  sought  fab 
destnictioDy  by  a  proposal  with,  which  they 
knew  he  could  not  comply,  but  to  which  the 
king,  in  an  hour  of  vanity,  consented^  the  per- 
severing piety  of  Daniel  gained  him  an  universal 
conquest.  He  was  miraculously  preserved  froqi 
the  destruction  which  his  enemies  thought  to 
l^  inevitable,  while  they  were  caught  in  the 
snare  they  had  invidiously  laid ;  and  this  mirar 
culous  preservation  not  only  triumphed  over  the 
decrm  of  the  sovereign,  but  over  his  miMd  also. 
He  was  taught  by  it  to  revere  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews ;  for  ^^  he  made  a  decree  that  in  every 
dominion  of  his  kingdom,  men  should  tremble 
mA  fear  before  the  God  of  Daniel."  A  decree 
of  this  kind,  reiidered  the  captives  honourable 
in  the  eyes  of  their  conquerors ;  was  a  pledge 
that  they  would  be  treated  with  the  kindness 
which  should  enable  them  to  bear  their  captL* 
vity  with  patience,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
their  subsequent  release. 

Upon  the  eve  of  their  return  to  Judea,  and 
jduring  that  important  period,  the  prophets 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Ma^ 
lachi,  were  raised  up  to  persuade,  animate, 
cpunsel,  reprove,  assist.  «  By  their  aid  the 
p€(q>le  were  enabled  to  form  the  boldest  resolu- 
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tkms,  and  encounter  msmy  i>erils ;  dius  diA  ttu^ 
finally  rebuild  the  temple,  and  reinstate  the 
lUForship  of  the  true  God,  in  the  midsC  of  num* 
liei'lesft  dangers  and  difficulties. 
-  Through  the  whole  of  the  drvitie  ceconomy 
tespecting  this  people,  from  their  emigration 
Mit  of  Egypt  to  their  return  frosi  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity,  embracing  a  period  of  ttearlj 
nine  hundred  years,  a  succ^ion  of  holy  ttcn 
-and  prophets  was  thus  appoiated,  v1m>  were 
endowed  with  qualifications  precisely  adapted 
■to  the  exigencies  of  every  sts^^.  Notwith* 
standing  the  diversity  of  their  ^fts,  \he  object  . 
was  one.  It  was  uniformly  tlicir  aim  to  pre- 
scrre  or  reinstate  true  religion ;  and  to  coun- 
teract  the  disposition  to  apostatize  that  was  so 
prevalent  among  this  people.  They  were  autho- 
rized to  direct,  to  counsel,  to  punish^  to  predict 
punishment,  to  encourage  or  to  reward,  ac- 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  or  the 
teuor  of  conduct.  Some  of  these  prophets 
were  enabled  to  penetrate  deeply  into  fiiturity. 
They  foresaw  calamities  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
perity; destruction  in  the  midst  of  security; 
and  future  deliverance  through  the  gloom  of 
present  consternation  and  distress.  Although 
many  of  their  predictions  were  expressed  in 
,  figurative  and  obscure  terms,  yet  no  ofoscucitieB 
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ccH]|(:e»le4  the  jud^ment^  which  w^e  dcnouncfid) 
4ig»xiat  impiety,  or  the  premises  of  felici*y; 
to  Om  obedient.  The  style  and  manner  of  tfaieae 
piophets  were  perfectly  adapted  to  the  eh^ 
r^^feer  of  those  ruder  times,  and- to  the  capacttiea. 
audi  concepttQii$=  of  an  ignorant  and  porverae^ 
people^  while  they  possessed  an  elevation  auitiidb 
to  the  cause  which  animated  their  bceaaAty 
soaring  fw  beyond  compositioM  merely  hnmm.. 
To  coiiqnej:  the  prevalent  insensibility  io£  tfak^ 
pmple^  they  borrow  images  and  allusions  from 
€fv&y  part  of  nature,  from  every  habit  and  €ti»- 
torn  with  which  the  people  were  most  iiamiliar/ 
apd  which  were  most  correspondent  with  tfaeii 
pre^ale^t  ideaa.  As  powerful  hurricanes  will 
rouj«  chiiff  and  dust  from  the  earth,  to  a  heights 
tlifit  cjreates  sublimity,  thus  did  the  impetuous. 
^Hfncstxiesa  of.  t^eir  expostulations^  give  :  an 
e^vation  and  grandeur  to  images  most  adapted 
to  the.  Qomprehensieaa  of  the^populacse,  without 
stooping  to  a  refined  attention  to.  the  material 
of  wfa^h  they  were  composed.  Sontetimev 
^tb  HA  indignant  ton^  and  in  sarcastic  Ian* 
guag^i  ,tb^  pour  coB^empt  upon  tlie  foUy  of: 
♦*  s^ymg  tq  fche.  Work  jef .  men's  hands^  be  yc:0ur 
gods."  Sometimes  they  attempt  to  alarin  and 
t^ncify  :Vy  i^  denwciaUw  of  judgmouu ;  and  to 
mtpq^  v^y^^ti9}(  awe  by    representing  -  the 
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Creator  of  all  things,  in  the  plenitude  of  las 
power,  and  insuperable  majesty.  At  othefs, 
tiieir  counsels,  reproofs,  admonitions,  w^ 
delivered  in  such  pathetic  strains  of  eloquence, 
as  must  have  afiected  every  mind  that  was-  tot 
callous  to  the  influence  of  moral  suasion.  The 
adorable  attributes  of  the  God  who  demanded 
their  service,  are  placed  in  contrast  wilii  the 
contemptible  images,  and  nonentities,  whom  the 
heathens  vainly  worshipped,  llie  infinite  benign 
nity  of  his  nature,  is  opposed  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  gods  that  required  human  victims,  and  in* 
q>ired  dieir  nataries  with  insufferable  terror* 
To  win  upon  the  ingenuous  affeetions  of  tl^ 
heart,  they  condescend  to  expostulate^  as  if 
thqr  were  asking  a  favour  in  behalf  of  the  great 
Jehovah  ;  as  if  his  felicity  could  be  augmented 
by  their  welfare.  In  a  word,  the  grandeur,  the 
importance  of  true  religion,  the  stupidity  of 
pagan  superstitions,  and  the  still  greater  stupi' 
dity  of  the  Israelites  in  giving  them  the  pre- 
ference, are  represented  in  such  animated  lan- 
guage, that  nothing  remained  to  complete  the 
folly  of  this  obdurate  people,  but  the  prevalent 
indifierence  and  contempt  with  which  such 
admonitions  were  received. 

Yet  these  pious  efforts  were    not  in  vain. 
They  greatly  checked   the  profligacies  of  the 
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times :  They  were  instrumental  in  preaervifi^ 
Jttdah  from  t6o  free  an  intercourse^  ^mtlk  thci[ 
apostate  tribes  of  Israel :  They  eieottraged  $3i 
their  pious  kings  to  oppose  idolatry,  aiid  a^wtttf 
them  in  the  work  of  reformation :  They'^e#e4i 
powerful  counterpoise  to  the  destructive  influ* 
ence,  which  the  false  prophets  were  perpetually 
€ix.ertiug9  over  both  Sovereign  a^d  people.  The 
number  of  these;  false  prophets  must,  at  spme 
periods,  have  been  immensely  great ;  for  when 
idolatrous  worship  prevailed,  altars  were  erected, 
and  groves  consecrated*  in  every  part  of  the  land ; 
and  as  each  of  these  required  ti0r..  officiating 
priests,  diviners,  soothsayers,  ^c.  the  noxious 
tribes  of  impostors  thus  generated,  would  have 
become. so  octeosive  and  powerful,,  that  true 
religion  lirouldbave.been  completely  extinguish- 
eds  had  ilot  the  prophet^  of  the  Lord  intervened 
upon '  urgent  occasiopl,  to  detect  their  &lse- 
faood%  and  alarm  those  who  were  tempted  to 
ionfide  isa  thpm.  .It  was  through  their  prophetic 
Warnings,  respecting  the  dispersion  of  the  ten 
tpbesj  the  captivity  of  J^idah,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  ;  their  assurances  that. the  house  of 
Jodah  should  not  remain  in  perpetual  bondage 
but  be  restored  to  the  divine  favour,  upon  repen* 
tance  and ;  reformation ;  it  Mras  tjurougli  their 
iafiuence  over  the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  and 
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tkw  asiiatance  they  afforded  to -the 
p0i>itent%  that  the  great  wock  of  refoi»»tioR  Krai 
fnaUy  accoiii|)^Ushed.  This  hringa  us  to  the  iaat 
^jriod  of  the  Jewish  histoory  whkh  .dei9Maiu}s.pMf 
ajtt$»tioi^. 

SECT^  VII.    - 

ON  THE  CAPTIVITT  OF  THE  TRIBES  OF  JUDltf 
AND  BENJAMIN,  AND  ITS  SALUTARY  EFFECT 
m  THE  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MONOTHElSlf 
IN  TB£  LAND  OF  JUDEA, 

Wbsn  the.^ieadfuL  hour  waa  come ;«^-^whea 
kio^  theprmces  of  the  people^  and  ^tfae  elders^ 
v«re  led  away  into  captivity  ;-w«rheii  dxy 
were  torn  fiQiiL  their  native  soil,  leavings  rehtives 
and  Tahiable  posj^essions  behind,  and  hacrieA 
into,  a  foreign  country,  uncertaiii  of  the  tieati 
ment  the^  should  receive,  and  their  fears  poiH 
tending  the  worst; — the  hxms  of  icflpctioa 
might  also  be.  expected  to  arrive;  and  it  did 
arrive.  The  subsequent  history  of  diia  ex.tisa» 
dinatry  people  evinces,  that  the  inftsenoo  of  de^ 
affliction  was  powerful  to  effect  a  cure,  aldiough 
^s^ery  other  expedient  had  Ailed*  The  alanns^ 
disgrace,  and  numberless  sufienngs  inctdeiit  tos 
state  of  bondage,  accompliished  a  pui|X)w,  to 
nrhiohdisiipguished  blessings,  temporary  puaish? 
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TOCnts,  and  the  most  awful  and  reiterated  threat, 
proved  inadequate.  Their  minds  were  no  longer 
agitated  by  the  tumults  of  war,  for  the  "con- 
flict was  over,  and  they  were  subdued.     They 

r 

were  no  longer  abandoned  to  their  seductive 
pleasures,  which  had  hardened  their  hearts, 
Winded  their  eyes,  and  rendered  their  ears  deaf, 
for  (hey  were  in  the  abyss  of  distress.  The 
utmost  they  could  expect,  when  settled  in  their 
new  abodes,  would  be,  to  become  as  it  were  o^je 
passive  body  of  afflicted  members.  They  now 
would  have  leisure  to  recollect  their  former  state 
of  affluence  and  independence,  tfnd  to  lament 
the  contrast.  The  most  considerate  among 
them,  and  the  best  informed,  would  now  be  con- 
vinced that  the  prophets  who  had  pr6mis:ed 
security  and  worldly  honours,  while  they  remain- 
ed slaves  to  idolatry,  were  lying  prophets ;  and 
that  those  who  had  incurred  their  resentments, 
^ho  had  been  disgraced  and  calumniated,  for 
prophesying  unpleasant  things,  tvere  of  a  truth 
the  messengers  of  the  living  pod.  Now  neglect- 
ed predictions  assumed  all  their  consequence : 
warnings  despised,  became  affecting  realities : 
unwelcome  admonitions  and  threats  now  were 
changed  into  historical  events;  and  in  that 
afflictive  form,  forced  conyictipn  upon  their 
unbelieving  minds.  They  would  doubtless  recol- 
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lect  the  anticipations  of  I^ah  when  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  woe  unto  them  that  rise  up   early  in  th? 
morning  that  they  may  follow  strong  4rink ;  thaj; 
continue  ufltil  night,  till  wine  inflame  them ;  and 
the  harp,  and  the  viol,   and  the  tabret,  and  the 
pipe,  and  the  wine  are  in  their  feasts ;  but  they 
regard  not  the  work  of  the  I^rd,  neither  con- 
sider the  operation  of  his  hands.     Tlierefore  my 
people  are    gone  into  captivity^  because  they 
have  no  knowledge ;  and   their  honourable  men 
are  famished,  and  their  multitude  are  dned  up 
with  thirst."*     Nor  would  the  predictions  of 
Amos  any  longer   be   considered  as  vain  and 
empty  threats ;  "  Woe  unto  them  that  are  at  ease 
in  Zion,  that  put  far  away  the  evil  day,  and  cause 
the  seat  of  violence  to  come  near  ;  that  lie  upon 
beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves  upon  their 
couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and 
the  calves  out  of  the   midst  of  the  stall ;  that 
chaunt  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  invent  to  • 
themselves  instruments  of  music   like  David; 
that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves 
with  the  chief  ointment,  but  they  are  not  griev- 
ed for  the  affliction  of  Jjpseph.     Therefore  shall 
they  go  to  captivity,  and  the  banquet  of  them 
that  stretched  themselves  shall  be  .r'emoved."f 
Those  words  of  Jeremiah  also,  whom  it  is  pro- 
bable  some  of  these  captives  had  personally 

*  Isaiah  ch.  v.  v.  1 1,  13.         f  Apaos  ch.  \u  v.  I,  T* 
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iii$tiltfed,  fei  a  lyiiig  prophfet,  Would  ho^  bA  rd^ 
JteettiTJered  IVith  compurictiDn  of  heart;  "  T^ 
.  whom  shall  I  speak  arid  give  Waning  tHSfr  "OcAf 
fhay  hear?  behold  their  eSris  uhcircumciijedanid 
they  ttnnot  hfearken;  behold  thfe  Wdrd  of  tlii 
3Lord  is  untd  them  a  Tej^i-oach ;  they  have  no 
delight  iti  it !  Therefore  I  am  full  of  the  fury  of 
the  Lord  ;  I  am  weary  with  holding  in ;  I  will 
f>bt(r  it  out  tipon  the  children  abroad  ;  and  upon 
thfe  asseffibly  of  young  men  together;  for  ev6n 
fhef  husband  with  the  wife  ^hdl  be  taken,  the 
figed  with  him  that  is  full  of  dayS ;  and  thdir 
hdusesi  shdll  be  turned  linto  othfcrs,  with  their 
fields  and  ^iyes  together,  for  I  will  stretch  out 
iSiy  hand  upoti  the  inhabitaiit^  of  the  land,  iSslttli 
the  lord."* 

Ai  most  of  the  prophets  predicted  thii 
great  event,  we  may  presume  that  in  their  de- 
griaded  state,  the  captives  would  feotll  to  their 
r*rriembrance  niittiberless  passages  of  a  siniiWr 
tfnport. 

Their  immediate  suflFcrings,  ahdl  such  r&ol- 
Ifections  as  these  united,  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  wean  them  from  a'  confidence  in  graven 
images,  and  the  worship  of  those  th^t  wei^e  rid 
gbth ;  Jlnd  they  would  be  disposed  to  exclaim-^ 
in  theianguage  of  their  aticeiStors,  whtfii  thdy 

*  Jerem.  ch.  vi.  v,  10—13. 
X  2 
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were  surprised  and  confounded  at  the  triumph 
of  Elijah  over  the  false  prophets^  '^  Jek0oah 
he  is  the  God  ;  Jeh&oah  he  is  the  God^ 

Such  sentiments  being  deeply  impressed  upoD 
their  minds  at  an  early  period,  were  obviously 
preserved  and  cherished,  not  only  among  the  im- 
mediate  sufferers,  but  by  the  rising  geoeratioD, 
in  the  progressive  years  of  their  captivity,  by  a 
neries  of  interesting  events  which  took  place  at 
difFj^rent  seasons.  They  could  not  be '  ignoranfi 
that  the  elevation  of  their  countryman  and  fellow 
sufferer  Daniel,  to  the  most  exalted  station  in 
Chaldea,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  great  supe- 
riority of  his  wisdom  over  that  of  the  most 
renowned  magicians :  and  that  he  was  inspired 
with  this  superior  wisdom  by  the  Jeho^'ah  of 
Israel.  They  were  doubtless  informed  of  the 
danger  and  miraculous  preservation  of  the  three 
conscientious  Governors,  when  they  were  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  because  they  refused  to  worship  the 
golden  image  erected  in  the  plains  of  Dura.  The 
triumph  of  Daniel  over  hisenemies,  when  he  was 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  and  escaped  unhurt^ 
because  he  persevered  in  his  prayers  and  suppli* 
cations  to  his  God,  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
mandate,  must  have  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  their  minds ;  must  have  had  a  tendency 
to  alienate  them  from  the  service  of  idols 
Avhich  never  had  delivered,  and  never  could  d^ 
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r  liver  any  of  their  worshippers.  The  solemn 
,,  acknowledgment  also  of  Darius,  the  king, 
when  he  was  astonished  at  the  preservation  of 
.  Daniel,  that  "the  God  of  Daniel  is  the  living 
r  God,  and  stedfast  for  ever ;  his  kingdom  shall  not 
2   he  destroyed,  and  his  domihion  shall  be  to  the 

-  end  ;*'  must  have  inspired  them  with  such  an 
exultation  and  confidence  in  the  divine  siipert-' 

^  ority,  as  would  prevent  them  from   relapsing 

-  into  their  former  follies. 

Upon  the  eve  of  their  return,  the  deep  venera- 
tion expressed  by  the  great  Cyrus  for  thie  God 
of  the  Hebrews,  manifested  by  the  peculiar 
patronage  bestowed  upon  these  captives,  be- 
cause they  were  professedly  his  servants,  and  by 
his  liberal  grants  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their^^ 
temple,  and  reinstate  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  its  pristine  splendour,  must  have  struck 
their  minds  as  ^  complete  conquest  over  the  ^ 
gods  of  the  heathens. 

Tlius  were  they  gradually  prepared,  during 
the  several  stages  of  their  sojournment  in  Chal*' 
dea,  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  ac-' 
cording  to  the  predictions  of  their  prophets.  * 
Their  knowledge  of  these  predictions,  united ' 
with  the  events  which  gradually  unfolded  their 
accomplishment,  would  naturally  dispose  and  en- 
courage them  to  pursue  the  necessary  measures, 
when  the  favourable  opportunity  arrived* 
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In  the  books  of  J^atr^^  ^^dN^Oiiab^  we  have 
circumstantial  t^qirratlves  of  the   metboda  by 
Hfhich  the  retura  of  this  scattered  people,  at 
diffident  periods,  ^nd  tlji^ir  reorganization  iatbe 
Und  of  Jude^,  waji  efiectedj*    We  sbaU  re^er  out 
readers  to  these  records. fp^  mim^rQus  particular^ 
iptroductory  of   a  new  and  important  ssr^  to. 
tl^^.  childi'en  of  Israel ;  and  $haJl  solely  direct 
oiir  s^tteiiition   to  those  cirqu.msktaiices,   which 

manifested  and  confirmed  ai  total  changQ.of  char, 
racter. 

Th^  first  detacbmeut  under  Zerui^ab^j  ainpun  t<* 
iqg  to  upwards  of  fifty  thou^aqd;  spiUs^  testified 
their  piety  by  immediately  erCPtiog  an  altv 
" . tp  offer  burnt  offeaings.  thereoft,  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  as  it  is  written,  in  the  la^w  of  Mosfis.tbe 
n}^n  of  God ;  ^nd  althpqgh  fear  w^is  uppn,  tjiem 
b^p^ujsie  of  the  people  of  thqse  Qpu]3.tries,  yet 
tl^ey  burQ^t  pffef ings,tberQ09,  unto,  the  I/>rd  mofn- 
ing  and  evening.  They  alsft  kfipt  the  f^tof 
tabernacle*,  apii  all  the  se;t  fieast?  of  thc>  Lpfd 
thftt  .^cr^  cpn?€;crftl;ed/'  ftutj  the  foundation  ol 
tb^  teinpl^  of  thfi  la^rd  w^8  noit  yfst?  laid^  and 
tlwy-  testified  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  work,  by. 
** giving  mpnc^y  unto  the  masou^,  and  to. the 
carpenters ;  and  mea^tand,  drink  and  oil  unto 
thgm'  of  Zidon,  and  unto  them  of,  Tyre,  to.  bring 
c^9gj  trees  from  Lebanon  to  th(?  sea.  of.  Joppa, 
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according  to  the  grant  they  had  of  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia.'* 

Few  of  those  who  were  carried  captive  at  an 
early  period  with  their  king  Jehoiakim,  could 
have  remained  alive  ;  but  many  of  the  younger 
captives,  when  the  city  was  sacked,*and  the 
house  of  God  destroyed  by  fire,  uMer  the  weak 
and  wicked  Zedekiah,  might,  in  their  advanced 
years,  be  witnesses  to  the  important  change. 
The  multitude,  however,  were  strangers  to  the 
splendour  of  the  first  temple;  their  joy  arid  ex- 
ultation was  great,  and  unalloyed  by  any  un- 
pleasant reflections,  which  might  have  arisen 
from  a  comparison  of  former  days  with  the 
present.  The  different  emotions  of  these 
two  classes,  are  described  in  a  simple  but 
afTectirig  manner.  The  solemn  act  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  accompanied 
with  every  demonstration  of  pious  joy.  "  They 
set  the  priests  in  their  apparel  with  trumpets,  and 
the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  withcymbbls,  to 
praise  the  Lord  after  the  ordinance  of  David, 
king  of  Israel ;  and  they  sang  together  in  course 
in  praising  and  giving  thanks  unto  Jehovah,  be- 
cause he  IS  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever 
towards  Israel.  And  the  people  shouted  with  a 
great  shout  when  they  praised  the  Lord,  because 
the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  Wa$ 
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laid.  But  many  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and 
chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient  men,  that 
had  seen  the  first  house,  when  the  foundation 
of  this  house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept 
with  a  loud  voice ;  and  many  shouted  aloud  for 
joy,  so  that  the  people  could  not  discern  the 
shout  of  joy  for  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of 
the  people." 

Many  of  those  who  had  continued  in  Judea, 
a?»d  had  been  deeply  contaminated  with  the  abo- 
minations of  idolatry ;  and  also  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria,  who  were  very  imperfect  proselytes 
to  the  Jewish  religion,  were  ambitious  to  share 
in  the  honours  of  the  new  establishment ;  but 
they  would  have  been  dangerous  associates,  and 
their  application  was  rejected.  The  refusal  ex- 
cited an  inveterate  resentment,  and  produced 
such  malicious  and  artful  misrepresentations, 
that  th|&  work  was  suspended  during  the  life  of 
Artaxerxes.  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
the  original  grant  of  Cyrus  was  examined,  and 
enforced  under  the  protection  of  the  sovereign; 
and  the  work  was.  re-commenced  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  undertaking  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  was  assisted  and  encouraged,  by  the  pro- 
phets Haggai  and  Zachariah.  ,  The  temple  was 
finally  built  and  finished,  "  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  accord-. 
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ing  to  the  commandments  of  Cyrus  and  Darius, 
and  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia."  The  event 
was  celebrated  with  a  religious  solemnity  suit- 
able to  the  occasion. 

The  sacred  edifice  being  completed,  the  office 
of  restoring  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  its  ori- 
ginal purity  devolved  upon  Ezra.  He  was  a 
priest  of  distinction,  and  *^  a  ready  scribe  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
had  given,"  Moreover  *'  he  had  prepared  his 
heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it, 
and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments." 
The  king  not  only  granted  his  request,  that  he 
might  visit  Jerusalem  with  as  niany  of  the  cap- 
tives as  chose  to  accompany  him,  but  opened 
his  treasures  in  the  most  liberal  manner^  and 
gave  him  full  power  to  enforce  the  regulations 
which  he  might  deem  necessary,  by  inflicting 
punishments  according  to  the  aggravations  of 
the  offence, 

Ezra  does  not  declare  himself  to  be  a  prophet^ 
nor  have  we  any  evidences  of  his  having  pro- 
phesied. In  the  office  assigned  to  him  the  gift 
of  prophecy  was  not  necessary.  Accuracy, 
fidelity,  piety,  and  persevering  zeal,  alone  were 
requisite;  and  these  he  possessed  to  an  eminent 
degree.  To  him  is  generally  ascribed  the  com- 
pilation which  is  now  received  as  sacred  records ; 
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and  if  we  compare  them  with  the  book^  of  tk 
Apocrypha^  we  shall  perceive  theif  gt^^t  sflpelfi- 
ority  in  a  dignified  simplicity  of  language,  ifi  the 
harmony  of  the  arrangementsf,  in  ai  cOircsi>on- 
dcnce  with  the  divine  charactei*,  sts  the  utiri- 
valted  Sovereign  over  universal  nature,  and  in  an 
exemption  from  every  thiilg  \<*hidi  is  superflu- 
ously miraculous,  or  marvdlofOs  and*  unworthy  of 
ct^dit.  It  is  obvious  that  at  this  petfod  fezfa, 
with  many  other  leaders  and  elders  of  tfhe  peo- 
ple, had  acqnired  a:  minute  knoWledjge  df  (he 
law  of  Kfoses,  and  of  die  divine  cettchowy  tt- 
speeting  the  children  of  Isrrael,  during' tfte  iHauy 
ageis  of  their  existence; 

Eizra  and  his  companions,  among  whcJtfa  hi 
totSk  care  to  procure  a  cbnfpetent  liuinb'ei'  of 
priests  and  Levite^,  set  out  upon  tti^ir  jduriSey 
from  Bkbyloti ;  which,  as  they  had  miatiy  eiiemies, 
was  a  dangerous  entei^rize;  but  as  it  evinced 
more  piety,  so  in  this  case  it  was  more  prudent, 
to  commit  himself  and  his  assdciates  to  the  pfo- 
tectiort  of  heaven,  than  to  procure  a  liiilitaiy 
escort  from  his  sovereign,  which  mighthaW  bcto 
interpreted  by  all,  as  a  want  of  cotifldeiiee  in 
his, God.  He' tiierefore  sought  the  divittdP^fro- 
ti^ction  by  fasting  and  ptayer;  '*  I  prbdaitneda 
fast,  says  lie;  at  the  river  'Ahaya,  that  we  might 
afflict  ourselves  before  God,  tb  seek  bf  hitri  a 
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right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for 
^l  OUT  subataxfcce ;  for  I  was  ashamed  to  reqwire 
of  tfie  kii^a  baiid  of  soldiers  and  horsemen,  to 
h4lp  ua  against  the  enemy  in  the  way;  because 
w«had  spoken  uBtto  the  king,  saying,  the  hanfl 
of  Qur  God  is  upoii  all  them  for  good  that  seek 
him;  but  hia  power  and  his  wrath  is^  upon  all 
them  that  forsake  him.  So  we  fasted  and  be* 
sought  our  God  for  this,  and  he  was  entreated  of 
us." 

Immediately  upon  his.  arrival  at  Jerusalem , 
wheahe  deliv^i^d  bis  commission  to  the  king's 
lieutmiants,  he  was  astonished  and  confounded 
at  tile  information  that  some  of  the  captives, 
wW  had;  returned  with  Zernbbabel,  began  to 
(teviatfr  from  the  purity  of  their  principles,  by 
iijttsi^arrying  with  the  idolatrous  inhabitants,  of 
the  land.  Nor  was  the  trespass  confined  to  the^ 
lawerranksv  for  tlie  princes  and  rulers  had  set 
the  example*  The  experience  of  ages  had  mani- 
fested: Ae  fatal  effects^of  such  a  conduct.  Ezra^ 
pathettcaJly  describes  the  distress  and' an gnish  of 
htS:  mdnd,  on  account  of  this  flagrant  and  dan- 
gfiiKms  impropriety*  His  lamentations,  fastings, 
aiid. pray ers^  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
oflfcwlfirs'  themselves,  that  one  of  them^  Sheca- 
niih,  theson  of  Jehiel,  acknowledged  tlie  treispas^ 
a&d: convinced  of  its  extreme  dangqr,  as*  well  as 
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impiety,  proposed, ''  let  us  make  a  covenant  with 
our  God  to  put  away  all  the  wives,  and  suchai 
are  born  of  them,  according  to  the  counsel  of  my 
Lord,  and  of  those  that  tremble  at  the  command- 
ment  of  our  God  ;  and  let  it  be  done  accordii^ 
to  the  law."  The  proposition  was  universally 
accepted,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  reforma- 
tion. 


They  proceeded  in  the  next  place  to  rebuild 
the  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  resist- 
ed by  their  enemies  to  the  utmost  of  tbeir 
power.  Nehemiah,  Avho  was  at  the  court  of  Artax- 
erxes,  being  informed  by  Hanam  of  the  vexa- 
tious opposition,  was  exceedingly  dejected.  The 
king,  who  saw  the  sadness  of  his  countenance, 
and  being  informed  of  the  cause,  permitted  the 
prophet  to  visit  the  ancient  city,  for  a  limited 
time.  lie  was  deeply  affected  at  the  inspection 
he  made  of  the  ruined  state  of  its  walls,  and  he 
animated  the  Israelites  to  rebuild  them,  regard- 
less of  all  opposition.  The  attempt  was  strongly 
Tx  listed  bv  Sanballat  and  others,  who  for  some 
time  concealed  their  fears,  by  tl:ie  ridicule  and 
contempt  with  \\hich  they  aftected  to  treat  it. 
But  when  they  were  witnesses  to  the  quick  ad- 
vunce$  made,  thev  became  vinilent,  and  con- 
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spired  together  to  frustrate  the  design  by  trea- 
chery. The  pious  zeal  of  the  Israelites  was 
manifested^  by  the  persevering  ardour  with^ which 
they  exposed  themselves  to  danger.  The  buil- 
ders, to  prevent  their  being  surprised  by  their 
adversaries,  worked  with  their  swords  by  their 
sides ;  and  the  other  labourers  bore  their  bur- 
dens with  one  hand,  and  the  weapons  of  defence 
with  the  other.  Sanballat  attempted  also  to  ter- 
rify Nehemiah,  by  making  him  acquainted  with 
a  report  which  prevailed,  but  which  he  himself 
had  invented,  that  Nehemiah  had  seditious 
views,  ayd  was  making  himself  popular  that  he 
might  assume  the  reins  of  goverfiment.  She- 
maiah  also,  a  false  prophet,  was  hired  to  discou- 
rage Nehemiah,  by  insinuating  that  the  design 
was  so  opposite  to  the  will  of  Gfod,  that  he  would 
trertainly  be  destroyed,  if  he  did  not  take  refuge 
in  the  temple.  ^*  He  was  hired,"  says  the  pro- 
phet,  ^*  that  I  should  be  afraid,  and  do  so  and  sin, 
that  they  might  have  matter  for  an  evil  report 
and  reproach  me." 

The  walls  of  the  city  being  finally  built,  and 
the  community  enjoying  some  degree  of  security, 
**  all  the  people  gathered  themselves  together  as 
one  man,"  and  proceeded  to  the  solemn  act,  by 
which  they  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  divine  law,   and  their  dispositions  to 
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observe  it  were  confirmed.  At  their  request, 
Ezra,  with  his  several  coadjutorSi  ^'  read  in  iht 
book  of  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  from  tht 
morning  until  mid-day,  before  the  men  and  tht 
women,  and  those  that  could  understand,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  to  understand  the 
reading ;  and  the  ears  of  the  people  were  at- 
tentive unto  the  book  of  the  law.  When  E^rit 
opened  the  book  all  the  people  stood  up ;  and 
Ezra  blessed  the  Lord  the  great  God ;  and  all 
the  people  answered  Amen  and  Amen,  with 
lifting  up  of  their  hands  ;  and  they  bowed  their 
heads  and  worshipped  the  Lord  with  their  feces 
to  the  ground."  The  people  were  deeply  effected 
with  the  scene,  and  they  wept  when  they  heard 
the  words  of  the  law.  Assured  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  repentance,  and  firmness  of  their  rcsohi* 
tions,  Nehemiah,  Ezra,  and  the  Lcvites  who 
taught  the  people,  intimated  to  tbem  their 
conviction  that  the  days  of  lamentation  were 
now  passed  ;  for  they  were  re-admitted  jnto  the 
divine  favour,  and  therefore  it  was  a  day  for 
exultation  and  joy.  ^*  This  day  is  holy  unto 
our  Lord  ;  neither  be  ye  sorry  ;  for  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  is  your  strength/' 


To-ec^ifirm  these  favourable  impressions,  anrf 
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to  render  th^m  indelible,  a  general  fast  was 
afterwards  appointed  and  religiously  observed, 
"  The  seed  of  Israel  separated  themselves  from 
all  strangers,  and  stood  and  confessed  their  fein3, 
and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers."  The  Levites 
enumerated,  in  a  devout  address  to  their  God, 
the  extraordinary  blessings  and  deliverances  by 
which  the  nation  had  been  distinguished,  from 
the  call  of  Abraham  to  their  return  from  cap^ 
tivity  ;  acknowledged  the  numerous  transgress 
sioDS  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  own  ;  extolled 
the  patience  a^cl  long-suffering  of  the  God  of 
vg^YCjj  and  earnestly  prayed  that  the  various 
4i£$>eu$ation$  of  Providence  towards  tliem 
iQi^]fit  not  hei  in  vain.  "  Now  therefore  our 
Qq4(  the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terribie 
0,0,^9  who  k^epest  covenant  and  mercy,  let  not 
^  ^t]fi  trouble  seem  little  before  thee,  that  hath 
CQjpae  upon  us^^  on  our  kings,  on  our  princea, 
ajjy(i  on  our  priests,  a,nd  on  our  prophets,  and 
Qjx  our  fathers,  and  on  all  the  people,  siiQce  the 
tuue^  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  unto  this  day." 
T^i&  devout  act  was  succeeded  by  their  pi,iblie 
9$$isiit  tQ  a  written  covenant  to  which  Princes, 
Xfi^ites,  anjl  Priests,,  liad  set  their  seal^  "  tha^i 
the}j[  would,  walk  in  God's  law,  which  vtmi 
^vea  hy  Mo^es  the  servaixt  of  God,  and  th^A 
ijf^ffy  yi/s>iM  Qbserve  aAd  do  all  th%  QiHBsmodr 
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ineuts  of  the  Lord  their  God,  his  judgments 
and  his  statutes ;"  that  they  would  break 
through  every  evil  habit,  and  resist  eveiy  future 
temptation. 


They  afterwards  proceeded  to  regulate  tbcir 
civil  concerns,  and  to  appoint  the  respective 
abodes  both  of  priests  and  people.  The  mien 
of  the  people  dwelt  at  Jerusalem.  Nine  tenths 
were  destined  by  lots  to  inhabit  the  other  cities 
of  Judah,  and  one  tenth  to  continue  in  Jem- 
salenu  This  being  the  post  of  the  greatest 
danger,  ••  the  people  blessed  all  the  men  dsat 
wil'inirlv  otVcrtd  themselves  to  dwell  at  Jcni- 

Salem."     Tiiv  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  solemnlv 

• 

ds;\iKa:c\i  with  sjreat  iestivir\\  and  with  evert 
nurk  of  giMt^Tul  ;ov.  They  separated  also  froc 
the  Ammo:v.:es  iud  Moabtces,  upon  discoverlfl^ 
ti:at,  L^v  t>.e  aw  o:  Mjses,  thev  were  com- 
nMiulsTvi  :.^  b<:r  i.  d:s::r.c:  reooie.  This  command 
wd^  fow-v.'i'd  vjca  :b-e  rfrusii  of  taese  nadoc* 
:o  ^vxr.:  :>e  x>s:srx:iv:e  sclicirevi  bv  tlie  Israelis, 
upor.  :):%:  r  '::'^:  ivcroacc  :c-  belaud  of  Cioaa::: 
bu:  :>  a-vru!  ::r'.:deacy  :<  xosc  cbvioua.  Xdi> 
nrijul^  Veij^  ;ci.  ^u  :j  visit:  oie  ccim  -:f 
A::u-\J'.\^s    i:   ::rc   >::7ua:^"U   ::nie.  the    abc^ 
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etijoined ;  for  Eliashib  the  priest^  manifested  a 
^  partiality  for  Tobias  who  was  an  alien,  because 
^  by  marriage  he  bedKie  related  to  him.    This 
tras  resented  by  Nchemiah  at  his  return  to 
Jerasalem,    with  great  indignation.      He  cor- 
rected other  abuses  respecting  the  priesthood, 
r    and  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  He  reclaimed 
.    also  some  who  had  intennarried  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations. 


Thus  finally  was  a^  new  aera  introduced  among 
tiiis  wonderful  people.  Their  religion  Was 
.  restored  to  its  primitive  purity.  Their  former 
sufferings,  and  their  encouragements  to  expect 
f^tnre^  peace  and  prosperity,  by  an  observance 
of  the  divine  laws;  at  length  subdued  their 
minds  to  obedience ;  and  they  made  every  sa- 
crifice required  of  them  by  those  pious  leaders, 
JEoTSL  and  Nehemiah.  As  a  people  they  did  not 
return  to  a  state  of  independence,  nor  was  the 
royal  dignity  immediately  restored.  They  were 
tributary  to  foreign  powers,  and  they  had  various 
^connexions  with  the  neighbouring  nations ;  but 
as.  a  people  they  remained  stedfast  to  their  reli* 
gious  principles.  TUb  general  propensity  to  the 
worship  of  Idols  was  totally  subdued  ;  and  they 
became  Monothehts  in  the  stiictest  sense  of  the 
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term.  To  this  point  all  the  Dispensations  of 
God  were  directed ;  and  it  is  precisely  at  this, 
point  that  the  sacred  hist4|^  terminated. 

The   whole  current  of  profane  history   bears 
witness  to  the  permanency  of  this  wonderful 
change!    A  people  whose  ancestors  were  igno-. 
miniously  prone  to  idolatry,  through  a  series  of 
ages,  in  opposition  to  every  principle  of  commoa 
sense,  to  the  express  prohibitions  of  Jehovah, 
and  to  every  motive  of  gratitude  or  of  interest, 
have    continued  firm  in    their  abhorrence  of 
idolatry,  and  in  their  adherence  to  pure  Mono- 
theism,   under  every  persecution.     They  have 
carried  their  principles  with  them  wherever  they. 
were  dispersed.    They  have  submitted  to  every 
indignity    which   ignorance   or    bigotry   could 
inflict,  and  resisted  every  temptation  to  adopt 
the  customs  of  the  nations  among  whom  they. 
dwelt ;  and  they  are,  to  this  day,  a;  monument 
of  the  final  and  permanent  efficacy  of  those  i 
means  which  the  Supreme  Director  employed,, 
completely  to  separate  them  from  an  idola^, 
trous  >yorld.* 


*  See  Note  L. 


y 
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CHAPTER  III.  .     : 

ON    THE   SELECTION    OF     THE   JEWISH  .  NATIMJ 
ZROM  THE    PAGAN    WORLD,  AS    INTBODlUC- ,  . 
TORY    TO  A  DISPEIfSATION    BY   WHICH-  - 
ALL  THE  NATIONS  OP  THE  EAETli 
ABB    TO    BE    BCESSED.  . 

SECT.    I.. 

I 

The  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  did  noi 
entitle  them  to  this  exclusive  honour.  ' 

We  have  seen  that  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews 
alone,  as  a  nation,  finally  became  Monotheists> 
and  that  "unto  them  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God.'^  We  shall  now  enquire  for 
what  purposes  this  people  were  chosen  from  the 
general  mass,  and  rendered  a  deposit  of  dfyine 
truths  ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  trace  the  imme-^ 
diate  effects  of  the  plan,  as  introductory  to  the 
Christian  revelation.  The  enquiry  will  also 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  national  character  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  in  a  proper  manner;  and  dis- 
cover to  us  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  advan- 
tages  derived  to  other  nations,  from  this  highly 
favoured  people. 

T  2 
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The  difltinguisfaed  honours  conferred  upon  die 
Hebrews;  their  being  selected  and  separated 
from  a  world  imniersed  in  ignorance  and  idola- 
try ;  their  possessing^  for  a  series  of  ages,  mady 
exchisive  privileges; — their  being  repreisented 
in  the  language  of  scripture,  as  the  peculiar 
people  of  God,  have  induced  many  Christians  to 
entertain  sentiments  concerning  that  nation^ 
which  are  not  supported  by  historical  facts ; 
neither  are  they  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  the 
divine  impartiality.  Misconceptions  also,  re- 
specting this  subject,  have  inspired  the  desca^ 
dants  from  the  faithful  Abraham,  with  extrava- 
gant conceptions  of  their  own  superiority.  Such 
vain  expectations  have  thus  been  fostered,  as 
became  an  impediment  to  their  receiving  a  Dis* 
pensation,  for  which  that  communicated  to 
their  ancestors  was  pi^aratory. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  numerous  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  particjilarly  in  the 
prophecies,  are  expressive  of  an  affectionate 
predilection.  Jehovah  is  emphatically  styled 
*"  the  God  of  Israel ;  the  God  of  Jacob."  "  The 
children  of  Jacob  are  his  chosen  ones."  '*! 
loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love.''  "Hoir 
shall  I  give  thee  up  Ephraim?  How  shall  I 
deliver  thee  Israel  ?••  Can  a  woman  forget  her 
suckmg  child,  that  she  sKould  not  have  compas* 
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fiion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  yea,  thi^  mAy 
forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee.''  Thesa,  and 
many  other  expressions  of  a  similar  import 
seem  to  testify  a  peculiar  attachment  to  this  peo^ 
pie,  notwithstanding  those  enormities  of  con» 
duct  which  bre  so  frequently  and  so  severely  re« 
prehendedm  Hence  do  these  expressions  appear 
to  be  inconsistent  with  that  impartiality  which 
our  reason  ascribes  to  the  universal  parent,  by 
giving  to  this  people  kn  exclusive  title  to  the 
divine  ikvour,  which  they  deserved  not.  The 
subject  demands  consideration* 


When  we  were  treating  of  the  mature  of 
Zovcy  in  a  preceding  volume,  we  considered  it 
both  as  a  ptwc^k  and  an  affectkm.  It  waa 
observed  that  the  prindpk  of  love,  respects  an 
iuvariable  predilection  for  good,  seated  in  the 
mind  of  a  percipient,  who  knows,  or  thinks  that 
li€  knows,  in  what  good  consists,  and  in  what 
respects  it  relates  to  well-being.  When  the 
principle  is  directed  towards  any  particular 
object  it  becomes  an  affection  ;  that  is,  the  mind 
ia  well  disposed  towards  the  object,  or  strongly 
afiected  by  it.  This  afiection,  as  it  respects 
others,  may  again  be  distinguished  into  the  love 
i>f  J^eMknoe,  and  of  Cmplacawfn    The  bcw- 
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wkfd  affections  may  be  extended  to  all  sentient 
beings,  whose  susceptibility  respecting  good  or 
ejrii  16  sufficient  to  excite  them. .  Trae  benevo* 
lence  inquires  no  other  quality  an.  the  object, 
than-his  power  of  enjoyment,  or  exposure  to  suf- 
ferings. It  may:  therefore  be  extended,  not  only 
ta  strangers,  but  to  eiiemie^,  even  to  those  whose 
dbmeri/^  are  great  and  conspicuous.  It  may  some- 
times be  alarmed  by  the  perception  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  a  subject  is  exposed,  in  consequence 
cf  his  demerits.  In  such  cases  its  operations  are 
exemplified  by  the  affection  of  a  wise  and  good 
parent,  for  a  son  who  is  precipitating  himself 
into  ruin,  by  the  profligacy  of  his  conduct :  they 
are  illustmted^by  the  philanthropist,  who  con- 
sults the  good  of  the  most  ignorant  and  depn^v- 
ed  part  of  mankind;  and  they,  shine  with  pecu* 
liar  lustre  in  the  merciful  man,  who.  remits  the 
punishmient  due  to  an  offender,  and  forms  plans 
for  his  welfare.  , 

The  case  is  very  different  in  the  love-  of  dm- 
placency.  In  this,  some  degree  of'  merit  is 
^  always'  presupposed.  It  can  alone  be  excited 
by  some  kind  of  apparent  worth;  some  real  or 
supposed  excellence.  It  rises  or  falls,  augments 
or  diminishes,  according  to  obvious  gradations 
Jti  this  scale.  • 
-The  affection  of  Complacency  may  be  much 
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perverted,  and  it  will  have  its  partialities  Jn 
weak  minds.  But  these  partialities  proceed 
from  a  conception  that  pleasing  and  amiable 
qualities  exist  in  the  beloved  object,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  justice  will  allow.  The  slightest 
appearance,  of  worth  will  thus  be  magnified, 
while  every  fault  will  be  concealed  or  palliated. 
•Where  truth  and  reason  preside  over  the  aflfec- 
'tion,  this  partial  fondness  cannot  be  indulged. 
•The  manifestations,  of  complacency  will  accom- 
pany real  worth  alone.  It  will  always  be  with- 
'drawn  from  obvious  demerit,  although  it  may 
leave  Commiseration  to  operate  with  the  greater 
'  force. 

There  is,  however,  one  mode  of  manifesting 

'complacency,   exclusive  of  any  distinguished 

merit  in  the  object,  which  seems  at  first  view 

i  to  'Oppose  the  above  statement.     Peculiar  favour 

*is  frequently  shown  to  individuals,  merely  orTaC" 

count  of  their  close  connection  with  persons j  whose 

"^coiidttct  or  character  have  obtained  our  warm  ap- 

'probation.     A  liberal  mind  is  disposed  to  confer 

I  pec^liir  marks  of  favour  upon  those  wha  are  des-       \ 

-4itute  of  every  personal  claim,  in.  con^uiftice 

J  alone  of  the  complacent  affectiop^  entertained    '    \ 

,  "for  tiieii:  relatives  and  connexions^    This  prin- 

icipl^isnot  only  implanted  in  our  nature,  jbut  is 

-  liigbly  respectably ;  al  tliough  i j;^  is  too  often  mia- 
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applied,  through  a  total  inattention  to  the  pup* 
ticular  object  for  which  it  was  implanted.  It 
lia8  been  frequently  known,  in  human  life^  to 
confer  exalted  and  permanent  honours  upon  the 
ttarthk^s,  simply  because  they  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  being  descended  from  %t)orthy  ancestor^ 
to  whom  they  were  a  disgrace  ;  and  upon  desceor 
dants  whose  vicious  courses  may  have  been  do- 
atructive  of  that  goodj  which  rendered  their  pre- 
decessors so  worthy  of  complacential  affectioa. 
By  such  mistakes,  virtue  and  vice  are  strangely 
blended.  The  same  rewards  are  given  to  the 
wicked  as  to  the  righteous ;  attempts  are  made 
literally  to  mpute  merit,  and  to  transfer  a  worthy 
character  to  the  urmorthyy  without  changin|; 
their  natures  ;  which  is  to  confound  identitiei 
where  there  is  no  resemblance. 

But  the  due  application  of  this  principle,  it 
an  exalted  reward,  and  an  encouragement  to 
virtue* 

The  love  of  parents  to  their  offspring  is  prosi* 
mate  to  self-love ;  nay  it  is  a  ^ecks  of  self- 
love.  It  is  the  great  object  of  good  paientiy 
through  every  stage  of  life,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  their  progeny.  For  this  they  ue  ofkes 
willing  to  sacrifice  every  personal  enjoyment, 
and  personal  ad^-antage.  Nothing  therefora  m 
be  more  pleasing  than  the  expccutiona,  or  per- 
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:  captions,  that  the  honours  which  they  have  beea 
3  Msiduous  to  merit,  should,  to  a  certain  degree^ 
's  be  reflected  upon  their  offspring.  Parental 
-.:  fimdness  will  also  cherish  the  expectation,  that 
J  the  respect  shown  to  their  children,  witi  be  au 
£  encouragement  to  imitate  the  example  which 
3:  obtained  it;  and  the  worthy  offspring  of  such 
=s  parents,  will  be  ambitious  to  acquire  a  real  title 
J  to  that  which  has  been  bestowed  by  courtesy^ 
j  instead  of  becoming  proud  and  superciliousp 
^  sleeping  upon  their  laurels,  or  sullying  them  m 
.  Ifae  dirt« 

2      The  suprenae  Being,  who  has  placed  this  prin« 

^  ciple  of  complacential  benevolence  in  our  bo* 

^  soms,  himself  acts  upon  it ;  and  he  has  set  us  an 

^  example,  in  what  manner  it  can  be  invariably 

acted  upon  for  good.    In  all  those  instances 

^  upon  r^ojrd,  where  favours  have  been  extended 

^   to  those^  whose  personal  merits  have  not  attracted 

them,  we  may  perceive  that  this  extension  of 

^   kindness,  sometimes  consists  in  appointing  the 

successor  of  bis  approved  servants  to  the  bo<* 

^our^ble  station  of  being  the  meam^    iwtrur 

mcnts,  or  medmms  of  conveyance  of  some  essea* 

sential  good .  to  others,  in  preference  to  the  in- 

Atrumentality  of  those  whose  fiarcnti  have  not 

Wicri(€d  this  honouraWe  distinction ;  sometimes 

im  acts  of  ckmeuq/  to  the  undeserving,  that  the 


•^  ;»v4jri  #it  %  'yk\r.  'rjLTi  ar.ri  ferrVc:  iz  h:iseD^ 
$4^i'iu  2ift'i  *»''/4h  f''/iinrl  grace  in  the  evesof  tlic 
l/»9'\:^  'lUn\  v/^airl  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and 
lioniotiuh  h;iv#r  Ijeeri  i^pared  from  total  destroy 
liori,  onl  oi  re'-,{>'ct  to  the  character,  and  the 
ioiii|i:iii«ioriatc  feelings  of  Lot,  had  not  their 
iltfinitmcy  l>een  so  universal.  The  exemplary 
|iH'ry  of  Ahrahain,  amidst  an  idolatrous  people, 
hi*}  ifiuly  ohedicnce  to  the  Divine  commaDds^ 
iiiiil  "iiihniifc.sion  to  the  severest  trial  to  which  an 
atl'iU'tionate  piurnt  could  be  exposed,  werepe 
i-uliuily  acxrptabic  to  God;  and  were  remuiK- 
lali'il  by  the  prculiar  privileges  pnMnised  to  his 
pivstrritv.  lie  had  assurances  tkstr  tjiey  should 
bociMUc  a  tt>'^a^  nation  ;  that  they  iijouid  finally 
possess  the  land  of  Canaan:  is>£  toiac 'in  him 
Ntullall  the  families  of  the  eartiwMessed-'Ther 
}\iic  accordingly  selected  ftwii  r  wicked  and 
ignorant  race  of  men,  to  l^fririter  n  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  virtue :  7r  ie  x  deposit  oi 
sarrrd  lnit»»'.  which  were biiiiisrrrojtt the r«t 
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of  the  world;  and  to  be  the  channel  of  cominu- 
Qication  of  spiritual  blessings  to  mankind. — 
While  other  nations  continued  in  palpable  dark- 
less, the  light  of  Divine  truths  shone  around 
:liem :  They  had  the  first  offer  to  become  pious, 
iioral,  and  happy,  to  a  degree  not  to  be  obtained 
3y  natural  means  :  They  were  promised  the  pe- 
:;uliar  patronage  and  protection  of  heaven,  upon 
the  condition  of  their  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  heaven,  which  they  were  enabled  by 
a  peculiar  revelation  to  accomplish.  Nor  was 
there  a  single  act  of  piety  unrewarded,  or  mark 
of  sincere  contrition  rejected. 


Similar  to  these  privileges,  which  were  com- 
mon to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Hebrews,  we  arc 
presented  with  sohie  other  evidences,  of  the  ef- 
fects of  Divine  complacency  being  extended  be- 
yond the  person  of  the  agent.  The  distinguished 
virtue  and  piety  of  Joseph,  procured  to  him  the 
gratifying  assurance,  that  his  two  sons,  although 
.  born  of  an  Egyptian  woman,  should  participate 
in  the  honour  of  forming  tribes  in  Israel.  When 
Solomon  encouraged  idolatrous  worship,  although 
"  the  Lord  was  angry  because  his  heart  was  turn- 
;ed  from  the  Lord  God  oif Israel;"  and  it  was  the 
jdetenninisition  of  heaven  to  rend  the  kingdom; 
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yet  the  suspension  of  so  great  an^vil  was  a 
ed  to  the  piety  of  his  father  David.  *'  I 
days  I  will  not  do  it  for  David  thy  father's 
neither  will  I  send  away  all  thy  kingdom,  bi 
give  one  tribe  to  thy  son,  for  David  my  ser 
sake,  and  for  Israel's  sake  whom  J  have  cb 
Thus  far  did  distinguished  and  honourab 
vantages  extend,  by  the  influence  of  C€ 
eency,  from  those  who  possessed  singular 
to  those  who  had  no  personal  claim ;  but  o 
ihcr.  The  Jewish  people  were  warned, 
the  earliest  period,  and  through  every  st 
their  political  existence,  that  permanent  p: 
rity,  and  permanent  happiness,  were  alone 
the  result  of  their  personal  qualifications. 
were  alone  to  be  procured  by  thepuritji^oi 
worship,  and  the  strictness  of  their  mot 
Accordingly,  the  whole  of  their  history  ia 
us,  that  they  were  rewarded  or  punished,  ( 
ed  national  honours,  and  suffered  nationa 
grace,  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  the  st 
their  religious  and  moral  characters. 

Favours  thus  conferred  upon  the  descends 
those  who  were  eminently  pious  and  goa 
suited  no  one ;  were  an  injury  to  no  one,  ' 
was  not  a  privation  to  any  one  of  a  single  ] 
lege  or  right,  to  which  he  was  naturally  ent 
The  chief  object  of  envy  in  their  state,  wa 
power  of  communicatiug  blessings ;  and  I 
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^*iM  remained,  to  the  envious,  the  power  of  par- 
iricipation  in  these  blessings.  But  a  dreadful 
^eapoasibility  was  attached  to  such  distinctions* 
rhc  disgrace  of  their  impieties  was  in  exact  pro- 
f^^rtion  to  their  superior  advantages.  A  deter- 
aittation  to  shut  the  eyes,  and  not  to  walk  in 
flic  light  of  heaven,  implies  much  greater  cul- 
^bility,  than  to  wander  in  the  ignorance  and 
darkness  to  which  the  surrounding  nations 
involuntarily  subjected. 


It  was  remarked,  upon  a  former  occasion,  that 
«*c  principle  of  Ssplacency  sometimes  ■  operates 
n  a  similar  manner ;  tiiat  the  human  mind  is 
prone  to  trans&r,  and,  as  it  were,  impute  guilt,  to 
tiic  iamocent,  who  are  intimately  allied  to  the 
•*»pp09ed  offender.    But  this  principle  is  confined 
Within  very  narrow  bounds,  a^id  ought  to  be  of 
»  short  duration  in  its  influence.     It  is  founded 
•*?€»  the  assumption,  that  the  dependants  or 
relatives  of  aggressors,  are  virtually  partakers  in 
Ibe  olfence:  That  they  arc  the  culpable  parts  of 
a  dilutable  wl^ole.    It  is  inferred,  that  persons.in 
wiese  intimate  connexions,  possess  the  same  spi- 
ntr  approve  of  the  same  conduct,  and  are  dis- 

fWaed  to  act  in  a  similar  mAnnir       >J"or  an?  fiuch 


)n»  -unfounded,  as  long  as  the  only 
WW  of  iMt^ty  wbidi  are  avowed,  consist  in  an 


f/j^y  ;*ot  tKr  iu  Xr.t  yjwt 


Hi 

'>c  -ic.v.  'i^  :zj*L-^'j*r^  vj  rie  fuly  of  OTotatrtl* 

T  of  siibsecacBt  i:^!* 
♦i/-';*,  .V  T  ^^  jciT-o  re.    i-rrrPCfTKy  als^  pfopiS*  r 
rf'r;^':ii^-fa<ry ;  and.  &ccord:sg  to  tfce  usual  proccsi* 
^\uu'/%^  'A'ilt  be  productire  of  ail  those  mis* 
v/Iik;Ij  arc  the  natural  result  of-dcgcneracv. 

Whoever  adniits  the  validity  of  the  aboreol)' 
•crvalionv,  must  admit  that  the  numerous  c- 
\tnn%\i}m  of  aflTectionate  concern,  uttered  by  tta 
tnoiith«  of  tlie  prophets,  in  the  name  of  their  God; 
the  frecjiient  and  earnest  expostulations  withtfaii 
ituhhorn  people,  so  far  from  being  indicatiCai 
uf  penutial  complacency^  are  tlie.  strongest  t^i^ 
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mmiseration.  The  Supreme  fieing,  who, 
iigh  the  whole  of  his  coDnexion  with  the 
sh:  people,  is  represented  as  being  actuated 
lose  passions  and  affections  which  influence^ 
ninds  of  human  agen.t99  .iu  similar  circunir 
:es,  manifests  a  reluctance  to  punish;  ex- 
;es  a  sorrow  at  the  very  calamities  he  himself 
infKcted;  employs  every  argument,  gttes 
r  encouragement,  uses  every  menace,  that 
may  repent,  reform,  and  be  happy.  Instea4 
',eing  no  sins  in  these  his  elect j  he  manifests 
t  solicitude  on  account  of  their  sins,  than  for 
depravity  of  the  heathens.  Their  history 
i^s  that  this  solicitude,  and  these  exertioiaiSt 
led  not  to  the  due  extent ;  as  the  privileges 
Hebrews  had  enjoyed,  ia  consequence  of 
r  being  descended  from  faithful  Abraham, 
^shamefully  abused,  the  eminent  piety  of 
r»  ancestors  did  not  protect  then\  fro^  the 
ishnient  which  the  abuse  of  their  privileges 
ly  deserved ;  and  their  punishment  conti- 
I  until  their  reformation  commenced. 

■  •      •  •  •  • 

''erei  we  to  take  a  view  of  the  moral  character 
liis  people,  from  their  first  selection,  until 
iays  of  their  captivity,  we  should  perceive 
one  6f  the  strongest  marks  of  Divine  com- 
enciy  in  the  pious  conduct  of  Abraham,  coor 
d  io^  the  patiepce  and  long-svifferiug  exer^ 
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cised  tourards  his  offspringy  from  genenfion  to 
geueratioa :  and  we  should  be  surprised,  that  is 
few  among  them  were  exemplary  characters, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  advantages  of  a 
religioui^  and  moral  nature,  which,  were  oomoni' 
ntcated  to  all* 

But  this  will  be  unnecessary,  as  ourtemarki 
concerning  the  moral  character  of  tiie  Jewish 
nation,  previously  to  their  .captivity,  areconfinih 
ed  by  the  incessant,  terrific,  and  yet  ineffectual 
reprehensions  of  their  prophets,  through  the  di& 
ferent  stages  of  their  political  existence.    Iniili 
takes  the  lead  at  a  period  when  their  depiariij 
was  not  at  its  height.   For  he  prophesied  daring 
the  reigns  of  Uziiah,  Jotham,  Ahar,  and  H«- 
kiah :  of  whom  Abaz  alone  was  profligate  vA 
abamloatd*    Vet  we  read  the  national  chancter 
in  his  intnxiuctory  exclamation ;  '^  Hear,  Ok 
hearefi^  aini  give  ear  O  earth ;  for  the  Ld 
hath  sfokei).     I  hare  nourished  and  braugfatif 
\>h)k)Ttti.  a:>i  ibnr  hare  npbdicd  against  mtr^ 
1^  %N\  krsc^xvt^h  hi>  cmMr,  and  the  ass  hb  mS" 
tvtV  v"r>;  Na)  Isnci  <bdi  noc  know,  my  pafhl  < 
%iMh  Yv>Q  <\Nd:$Con,    CHi  satal  natkm,  apeopkl  i 
Us*.-^  *  .->    rx-r  ^r.  a  «ed  of  eril  doen,cU 
xV\Na  rhxi  A  V  .\^-^;.>r;ir%.  Act baiTitbtsakfli*!  i 
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wel  to  anger^  they  have  gone  away  backward-— 
Why  should  ye  bo  strionn  any  more?  Ye  will 
revolt  more  and  more ;  the  whole  head  is  sick, 
and  the  whole  heart  is  faint,'"  &c.  The  passages 
to  the  same  import,  which  might  be  quoted  from 
this  prophet  and  most  of  thd  others,  are  innume- 
rable. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  a  people 
vho  have  received  so  many  evidences  of  the  di^ 
vine  interposition,  who  were  surrounded  with 
moral  and  religious  privileges,  who  are  meii« 
tioned  in  various  parts  of  Scripture,  with  such 
warmth  of  afiection,  and  to  whom  blessings 
were  so  copiously  pronounced,  would  have  been 
signalized  for  worldly  prosperity ;  wouldx  have 
been  a  hn^y  people.  But  this  was  not  eminently 
the  case.  All  the  animating  promises  were  con- 
ditio|ial,  and  the  conditions  werq  never  perform- 
ed on  their  part,  to  a  degree  that  rendered  their 
prosperity  permanent.  *^  The  Lord  waited  to  be 
gracious/'  but  very  few  importunities  presented 
themselves  to  manifest  the  richness  of  his  good- 
ness. The  rule  of  the  divine  conduct  is  expli* 
citly  stated  in  the  prophetic  language  of  Jere** 
miab.  *^  Behold  as  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so 
are  ye  in  my  hand,  O  house  of  Israel. — If  that 
nation  against  whpip  I  haye  pronounced,  turn 
from  their  evil^  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I 
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thought  to  do  unto  them. — If  it  do  evil  in  my 
sight,  that  it  obey  notilKy  voice,  then  will  I  re^ 
pent  of  the  Good,  wherewith  I  said  I  would 
benefit  them."  * 

As  their  conduct  strongly  resembjed  that  of 
the  surrounding  nations,  so  did  their  civil  and 
political  state.  They  had  all  the  rest  and  peace 
they  deserved;  but  these  were  unfrequent  and 
of  short  duration,  compared  with  the  tumults  and 
contests  in  which  they  were  almost  constantly 
engaged;  but  which  they  .might,  by  their  obedi-' 
ence,  have  effectually  escaped.  The  imperfect 
manner  in  which  they  had  executed  the  com- 
mands of  Moses,  exposed  them  equally  to  the 
seductions  and  the  insults  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  was  fol- 
lowed by  intestine  wars.  They  were  invaded, 
conquered,  and  plundered^  by  the  superior  pow- 
ers of  Assyria,  Chaldea,  and  Egypt.  After  four 
hundred  years  of  severe  bondage,  the  periods 
which  were  strongly  characterized  by  national 
prosperity  were  extremely  few.  .While  they 
were  under  the  government  of  Joshua,  and- of 
the  Elders  who  immediately  succeeded  faim,  and 
in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Judges,  they  enjoyed 
national  blessings  to  a  great  degree.     Bjit  it  is 

*  Jer,  ch.  xviii.  v.  6— "10. 
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mentioned  as  a  singularity  that,  after  the  death 
of  Siseira,  "  the  land  had  rest  forty  years."  Under 
David  they  acquired  an  honourable  character 
simong  the  nations ;  and  were  indulged  in  that 
gratification  of  the  ambitious,  the  pride  of  con* 
quest.  During  the  reign  of  Solomon,  they  ex- 
ulted in  their  national  splendour.  Exclusive  of 
"these  short  epochs,  they  seem  to  have  been  nev- 
ly  upon  a  level  with  the  neighbouring  nations. 
They  were  alternately  elevated  and  depressed, 
triumphant  and  subdued.  They  were  sometimes 
envied,  and  sometimes  envying^;  which  occasion-^ 
ally  induced  them  to  worship  the  gods  of  the 
Pagans,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  temporal' 
blessings  the  Pagans  occasionally  possessed^ 


J  Will  not  the  above  observations  clearly  eluci-* 
date  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distinguished 
favour,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  descen-» 
dants  of  Abraham  ?  Although  they  neglected  to 
prolit  by  the  superior  light  and  knowledge  they 
enjoyed,  respecting  those  important  articles, 
the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  of  acceptable 
sfirvice,  yet  they  were  destined  to^  possess  the 
high  honour  of  being  the  deposit  of  these  prin* 
eiplesy  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Whenever 
ftnySup^ior  proposes  to.  execute  a  wise  and 
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beneficent  plan,  requiring  the  agency  of  bia 
dependants,  although  no  individuals  among 
them  may  be  entitled  to  the  preference,  yet  it 
must  be  enjoyed  by  stme.  Individuals  must 
be  selected  to  the  honour  of  becoming  instni* 
menta\  to  the  general  good«  In  such  cases,  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  mode  by  which  the  neces- 
sary inequality  can  be  produced,  kss  offensive 
to  others,  or  more  operative  upon  the  minds  of 
all,  than  to  render  the  superior  virtues  of  pa* 
rents  or  progenitors  the  motives  of  chotce* 
This  manifests  a  marked  respect  for  merit y  which 
all  must  approve,  and  by  which  numbers  may 
be  encouraged.  But  the  post  of  honour  is  alse 
the  post  of  danger*  The  man  who  is  placed  in  a 
distinguished  station,  has  a  character  to  acquire 
and  to  maintain.  Responsibility  is  attached  to 
his  office ;  for  he  has  duties  to  perform  which 
are  not  expected  from  others.  Marks  of  cooh 
placency  cannot  be  conferred  upon  him  in  his 
new  character,  by  a  wise  director,  until  he  deserve 
them ;  and  if  he  fail,  he  incurs  severe  displea- 
sure, notwithstanding  the  virtues  of  his  anees* 
try.  The  conduct  of  th6  Israelites,  as  a  peo« 
pie,  could  have  no  claim  to  approbation,  not- 
withstanding their  superior  advantages.  They 
were  frequently  the  objects  of  divine  indigna* 
tion.    Tlie  only  indulgence  shewn,  on  account 
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of  their  patriarchal  ancestors,  consisted  in  a 
manifest  reluctance  to  punish,  and  in  the  en- 
couraging assurances  given  them,  that  upon 
reformation,  they  should  return  to  the  immedi* 
ate  protection  of  heaven. 

The  dispersion  and  subsequent  annihilation, 
as  a  people,   of  not  less  than  ttn  tribes  of  the 
house  of  Jacob,  illustrate  and  confirm  these  asser- 
tions*   Had  the  chosen  nation  been  the  penson* 
al  favourites  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  manner 
that  had  been  generally  supposed,  his  watchful 
eye  would  have  prevented  their  foul  disgrace. 
These  tribes  were  in  fact  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
The  two  remaining  tribes  could  not  have  been 
sufficiently  numerous,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs,  if  a 
personal predUcctkn  for  their  numerous  progeny, 
had  been  the  primary  object.     These  promises 
were    fully   accomplished    by    the    exclusive 
privileges  which  their  descendants  had  enjoyed, 
for  a  scries  of  ages :  but  when  their  privileges 
were  abused,  to  the  subversion  of  the  religion 
they  were  bound  to  protect ;  when  they  became 
as  profligate  as  the  Antediluvians,  as  the  cities  of 
Sodom  aod  Gomorrah,  or  as  the  Canaanites, 
whd«e  lands  they  occnpied,  without  attention  to 
the  eooiditions  of  the  tenure,    they  were  afeo 
iiwept  away  as   abandoned  and    incorrigible. 
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Miraculous  interpositions  were  destined  tohiglW 
cr  objects  than  to  the  protection  of  favourites, 
who  were  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  usual- 
dispensations  of  Providence.  The  remainii^; 
tribes,  notwithstanding  their  degeneracies,  were 
/  much  less  vicious,  and  were  still  corrigible; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  paucity 
of  th«ir  numbers,  they  wer^  competent  to  all 
the  purposes  of  Jehovah ;  consequently  they, 
and  they  alone;  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Israel,: 
were  appointed  to  bring  these  purposes  to  the 
intended  issue.  A  similar  dispersion  of  these 
must  have  left  the  plan  unaccomplished.  They 
were  therefore  miraculously  prevented  from  b^ 
ing  dissolved  as  a  nation,  punished  with  the 
severity  which  their  sins  required,  regenerated 
by  their  afflictions,  and  then  restored  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers. 


Let  the  above  statement  correct  those  vague  and 
indiscriminating  ideas  which  have  been  formed, 
concerning  the  love  of  God  to  his  chosen  peo- 
ple the  Israelites ;  by  which  some  minds  have 
been  greatly  embarrassed ;  and  others  have  been 
induced  to  palliate  flagrant  immoralities,  as  if 
any  among  them  had  a  prescriptive  right  to 
act  as  they  pleased,  without  the  charge  of  cul- 
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pability:  ^Such  sentiments  are  most  dishonour- 
able to  God,  and  totally  inconsistent  witb  those 
principles  of  morality  he  incessantly  commands 
us  to  cherish. 


SECT.  II. 

EXPRESS  DECLARATIONS  RESPECTING  TH£ 
DIFFUSION  OF  HAPPINESS,  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM   OF   THIS    DISPENSATION. 

We  have  shewn,  from  every  part  of  the  Jewish 
history,  that  the  grand  object  was  to  destr<y^. 
idolatry  J  which  is  so  fatal  to  human  happiness, 
and  to  establish  among  a  particular  people  the 
important  doctrines  of  Monotheism,  or  the 
existence  of  one  God,  the  great  creator  and 
sovereign  ruler,  without  rival  or  competitor, 
possessing  every  patural  and  every  moral  attri- 
jbute.-r-We  have  shewn,  from  the  very  nature  of 
rational  religion,  or  of  such  sentiments  concern- 
ing religion  as  are  most  consonant  to  our  reason, 
that  human  happiness  cannot  be  ensured  in  any 
other  way,  tl^an  by  submitting  to  their  influ- 
ence.—We  have  also  shewn  that  these  very 
ae^timents  of  the  Deity,  and  his  moral  relations,^ 
are  uniformly  inculcated  in  the  Jewish  dispensa** 
tion ;  that  the  practice  of  every  moral  virtue  is 
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founded  Upon  them,  and  refrreaftnttd  as  bdiig 
cssentiaUy  uecessary  to  obteiti  ^e  fkvoiir  of 
God,  or  to  ei\joy  that  happinesB  of  which  our 
nature  is  rendered  capable. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  to  destroy 
idolatrous  worship,  and  to  establish,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  centuries,  sublimer  principles  of 
religion,  among  a  small  remnant  of  a  particular 
people,  was  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God.  The 
beneficial  eflFects  of  this  change  would  be  too 
circumscribed,  and  too  disproportionate  to  the 
length  of  time  and  tomplicaved  mtaas  f^fti^toy* 
ed,  and  to  the  numtirou^  obsitacks  s4iltn6bBtftd« 
Th6  i^ult  of  these  Un^eiaried  exfeftkyfis,  WMid 
have  been  of  i^miall  in)portatt<^,  Wel«  it  ndt  pxc' 
paratory  for  other  blessingi»>  for  the  ^Uj^^ih^t 
of  which  religious  ignorance  W^  b  t&tai  dit« 
qualification.  The  saCred  histi^y,  whibh  YaA 
informed  us  of  so  tnaAy  important  fycU^  i^fyrttA 
tis  al^  that  higher  purpiose^  8tre  td  bfe  ftfiSronsMd; 
^^that  a  much  more  extensivfe  g(^  i6  ih  ttkeM 
for  ittatikitad  iat  large,  thtiottgh  tbfe  indtiafli 
tetaWished,  and  the  pW^reswve  ^^eration  bf  rtie 
TAthtts  prc-ofdained  J^tfefet  the  Whote  hiMsk 
i&(se  shall  be  rifcndtttd  partafcerd  6f  sigftai  Mew- 
ing ?^^tid  that  the  de6<*ftAattte  of  AhtBk^m 
shall  ftnilly  bete<A«p  the  ^tjfecV^  ^  ttK 
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Cikaplaicency^  by  their  poMewing  a  character 


Although  the  transgressioQ  of  Adam^  disqua« 
JIfied  him  for  the  immediate  possession  of 
immortality,  and  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of 
]being  the  parent  of  an  immortal  raccp  yet  he 
vras  not  left  in  his  humiliated  state,  destitute  of 
consolation.  Whatever  we  are  to  understand  by 
tbe  Serpent^  and  the  sentence  pronounced,  ^^  I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel ;"  it  is 
univei^ally  acknowledged  that  these  expressions 
were  intended  to  convey  the  consolatory  pro- 
mis^  that  finally  a  victory  shall  be  obtained 
greatly  superior  to  the  partial  evils  induced  by  a 
compliance  with  the  temptation;^ and  that  this 
finul  success  respects  the  posterity  of  Adam^as 
one  jpreat  family.  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to  any 
eixe  particular  pecjple  exclusively^ 

,  The  promise  pronounced  to  Abrahsm,  several 
iges  afterwarda,  was  full  and  explicits  ^*  I  will 
wake  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless 
ti^ee  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  tbou  shalt 
be  a  blessing;  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee^  and  curse  them  that  curse  thee ;  and  in  thee 
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shall  all  the 'families  s>f  the  earthy  he  bkssed.'' 
After  Abraham  had  testified  his  readiness  to  obey 
the  severe  command,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  said 
unto  him^  '^  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God, 
seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only 
son  from  me."  He  repeated  the  blessing' and 
assigned  the  reason,^'  because  thou  hast  obeyed 
my  voice."  The  same  promise  was  repeated  to 
Isaac,  during  the  season  of  a  desolating  famine ; 
and  the  obedience  of  Abraham  is  alleged  as  the 
cause.  It  was  also  confirmed  to  Jacob,  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Padanaram. 

Among  the  predictions  which  were  uttered 
by  this  patriarch  in  his  last  hours^  the  assurance 
that  "  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judab, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering 
of  the  people  be,*'*  is  the  most  remarkable.  4t 
is  not  consistent  with  our  design  to  state  the 
different  opinions  of  commentators  upon  this, 
passage,  much  less  to  decide  between  them, - 
but  to  point  out  a  fact  In  which  they  must  all 
concur.  We  learn  from  the  Jewish  history,  that 
after  the  revolt  of  the  (en  tribes,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  the  principaly  and  upon  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  from  captivity,  it  was  the  only  tribe 
that  was  recognized ;  the  individuab  of  tiieodier 

*  Gen.  ch.  xUx.  T.  10.  ^ 
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tribes,  being  blended,  and  as  it  were  absorbed 
by  it.  The  descendants  from  this  tribe  remain 
to  the  present  day  a  distinct  people,  perfectly 
insulated  from  all  others  among  whom  they 
are  resident.  Thus  they  are  under  a  theocratic 
government  to  the  present  hour,  so  far  as  to  be 
preserved  from  intermixing  with  the  nations 
among  whom  they  are  scattered,  and  so  as  not 
to  lose  the  characteristics  of  a  foreign  people  ; 
which  has  been  universally  *  the  case  with  all 
other  strangers,  however  opposite  their  primitive 
characters  and  customs  may  have  been.  Their 
originaji  propensity  to  conform  to  the  •  most 
impious  and  absurd  customs  of  the  nations,  wrtfai 
whom  they  had  intercourse^  now  yields  to 
insuperable  aversions  and  prejudices,  in  things 
apparently  indifferent.  Wherever  there  is  a  pro- 
fessed .  Jew,  there  is  a  strict  observer  of  the 
mosaic  law. .  This  fact  is  consonant  with  the 
.expression,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet ; 
which  cannot  refer  to  a  succession  of  legislators 
enacting  new  laws,  for  such  could  not  b6  the 
laws  of  Go4,but  of  superintendants  who  should 
preserve  the  law  entire,  until  the  Shiloh  come. 
Concerning  .  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
Shilohi  commentators  are  notagreed ;  but  they  arft 
agreed  that  the  character  and  qualifications  it  u 
supposed  toexpressi  belong  to  4  divine  persoitage. 
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under  whose  government  all  the  nations  of  tfat 
earth  shall  finally  be  assembled. 

Moses,  in  giving  directions  concerning  tbe 
Priests  and  the  Levites,  admonishes  thein^  when 
they  should  come  to  the  land  which  the  Loid 
had  given  them,  not  to  learn  to  do  after  die 
abomination  of  those  nations,  nor  in  any  instafice 
to  listen  to  deceivers  ;  and  he  adds,  ^'  the  Lofd 
thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  pn^het  from 
the  midst  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me,  unto 
him  shall  ye  hearken,''  Some  divines  have  con* 
sidered  this  passage  as  predictive  of  the  advent 
of  the  great  prophet,  who  shall  more  folly 
instruct  his  people  in  the  counsels  of  tbe  Most 
High*  Others  think  that  tbe  conte:^t  necessarily 
con6nes  it  to  Joshua  the  prophet,  wlio  should 
immediately  succeed  him,  or  to  the  order  of 
prophets  raised  up  in  his  place  to  instruct  tbepeo- 
ple^inwhatever  related  to  their  religious  concerns. 
Notwithstanding  therefore  its  apparent  relattim 
to  our  stibjtctf  we  shall  not  venture  to  apply  it 

Numerous  are  the  passages  in  the  prophecies 
«f  Isaiah^  and  odier  succeeding  prophrts, 
which  confirm  the  Uiove  assurances*  We  need 
fkot  subjoiui  that  the  completion  of  various 
events  predicted  by  them  are  voscbew  of  tlie 
latiire  ^lecompUshmcnts.  ^  It  shall  ^otat  to 
pass»"  says  Isaiafa^  ^^  that  the  moraitaia  of  tbe 
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Lord^s  house  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
nountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills, 
md  all  nations  shall  jlaao  unto  i/."*  The  same 
>rophet|  anticipating  the  future,  as  if  the  event 
lad  already  taken  place,  declares,  ^^  the  people 
hsLt  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light : 
hey  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
leath,  upon  them  hath  the  light  ahined.'*f 
^  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
he  Lord^  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.**:};  <^  In 
hat  day  there  shail  be  a  root  in  Jesse  which 
ihall  stand  as  an  ensign  of  the  people ;  to  it 
Mil  aU  the  Gentiles  i^."§  ''  He  shall  bring 
brth  judgment  t6  the  Gentiles ;-— the  isles  sbal! 
ivait  for  bis  law/'  &c.D  ^^  Look  unto  me  and 
le  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,"fl"  **  Tha 
jrentile  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to 
;he  brightness  of  thy  rising/'**  **  I  am  sought 
)f  them  that  asked  not  for  me,  I  am  found  of 
iiem  that  sought  me  not.  I  said,  behold  me, 
>ehold  me,  to  a  nation  that  was  not  called  by  my 
lame.^'ft 
The  extent  of  blessings  in  reserve  for  those 

*   Isa.  ch.  ii.  ?.  2.  f   lia.  di.  ix.  v.  2,  3. 

X    Isa.  ch.  xi.  V.  9.  §    Issdab  ch.  zi*  r:  1 1 

II   Isa.  cfa.  xlB.  from  v.  I  to  12.  f  Isa.  ch.  tlr.  r.  22. 
M  Ita.ch.  bur.  1  to  11.  *       tf  Its.cb.xlv.v.  l« 
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who  arc  not  of  the  house  of  Israel,  is  bean^ 
tifully  represented  by  Ezekiel,  under  the  image 
of  a  goodly  cedar,  under  whose  wide-spreading 
branches  shall  dwell  all  fowl  of  every  wing.* 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  respecting  distant 
agcS|  are  expressed  in  obscure  and  mystical  laih 
j^ag^\  There  is  however  one  passage  suffice 
cntly  explicit  for  our  purpose.  *'  I  saw  in  the 
night  visions  and  liehold,  one  like  the  Son  of 
^lan  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came 
to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought  him 
nesir  Ixrttire  him  ;  and  there  was  given  him 
dominion*  and  crlory*  and  a  kingdom,  that  d 
/ict^«  nM/iiwu^  4?W  kmguages  should  serochm. 
His  dominion  i^  an  everiasdi^  dominion,  which 
s)\aU  Uk^c  ^viss  uwav.  and  his  kingdom  whidi 
xKaU  noi  Iv  de>:rv>ved/ 

^Ve  *nr  uvrxvvcr  made  acquainted  with  the 
iMfVV  of  ;h:;$^  b^.e$s:r^.  It  will  consist  in  the 
un^w'^^^Ai  J^r.^i  vvriiju  a«imis$ioQ  of  all  thM 
),^tuc^^v<^  ju>.x  u:  :be  culiivaticii  of  all  tfaoee 
AtlxvtN^ivk  x^-"v>.  >r;r  ^iv;?  pn>ved,  from  tiitf 
^n<N(W  v^*'  WW*,  V."  Sr  swsecnil  »  his  well-bea^* 
IVxv  xvcs  x^n:  d^ix^tx^c^  :31a:  sh&Q  subdue  the 
VjiiKNi*^NVv    \rvvinV:;os    X3)i  ^pc«i«  whid 
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peace,   prosperity,   and   social  happiness.      Ih 
others  words,  the   love  of  virtue,  implicit  obe- 

.    dience  to   the  laws  of  moral  obligation,  and 

.    the  consolations     of    rational    religion,    shall 

.    prevail. 

..     .  .We  are  also  informed  that  this  new  and  desi- 
Table  sera  is  to  be  introduced  by  a  distinguished 

^  personage,  in  whom  are  centered  the  sublimest 
virtues ;  in  whom  will  be  united  superior  dignity 
and  elevation  of  character,  with  a  state  of  humi- 
liation and  pe]:sonal  sufferings.     To   this  state 
of  things  is  there  a  partial  reference  in  the  pas- 
sages already  quoted.    In  other  passages,    all 
the  circumstances  which  are  so  conducive  to 
universal  felicity^  are,  according  to  the  impe- 
tuosity of  prophetic  language,  collected  toge- 
ther in  one  glorious  assemblage.     *^  There  shall 
come  forth   a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and 
a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots^  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit 
of  wisdom    and  understanding,    the  sjpirit   of 
counsel  and  might, the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall  not  judge  afte  r 
the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the 
hearing  of  his   ears,"   "   but  with  righteous-' 
ncss  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with 
equity,  for  the  meek  of  the  earth ;  and  he  shall 
smite  the  earth/'^not  with  a  wor</,— but "  with 
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thendtf  hUmcuth,  and  nnth  the  breath  &f  Ids 
^^  shall  he  slay  the  vricked.  And  rightcoiu^ 
Jiess  §hall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithful- 
Bess  the  girdle  of  his  reins/*  The  subjugation 
of  all  the  turbulent  passions,  which  have  always 
diffused  misery  proportionate  to  their  prevalence, 
while  they  degrade  rational  man  to  a  level  with 
the  most  noxious  animals ;  and  the  delightful 
harmony  that  shall  result  from  mutual  good-will, 
ire  beautifully  described  by  those  striking  meta* 
phorsy  "  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid; 
and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatlieg 
together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them ;  and 
the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  youDg 
ones  shall  lie  down  together;  and  the  lion  shall 
eat  straw  like  the  ox,  and  the  suckling  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child 
shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatriceTa  den.  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mouB- 
tain  ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  .of  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."* 
Human  ingenuity  shall  no  longer  be  exercised 
to  invent  instruments  of  destruction,  to  be  ad* 
mired  in  proportion  as  they  become  tremendous, 
but  to  discover,  multiply,  and  diffuse  the  meafls 
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€pf  good^  and  :^  blessings  of  peace.  ^  They 
thaU  beat  their  swords  iDto  plough^shares,  and 
llleir  spears  into  pruning^hooks ;  for  nation 
ihall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
rtiall  they  learn  war  any  more.*^  Unto  us  a 
^  child  is  born,*^  says  the  same  prophet,  *^  unto  us 
«  son  is  given;  and  the  government  shall  \s€ 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderfel,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  Ood,  the 
4dTerlasthtg  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of 
•the  increase  of  his  govemnrent  and  peace  il^re 
shell  be  no  end.''  ftcf  The^  meekness  of  his 
character  is  thus  represented ;  *^  He  shall  not 
cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard 
IB  the  street.  A  brabed  reed  shall  he  not  break,' 
and  the  smoking  &IX  ^faall  he  not  quench.  He 
shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  until  he  have 
set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  the  isles  shall 
wait  for  his  law.^l^.  Hfs  humiHatian  is  thus 
described :  '^  He  h^th  no  form  npr  comeliness; 
and  Whi^  we  sliaU  see  hirh^' there  is  no  beauty 
that  ^e'shoul^  ^e^ire  him*.  He  is  despised  ac^ 
itgected  of  nien/^  man  of  sorrowi  apd  acqiiiaintf^ 
with  grief  '^Hewas  ppprjpssed  and^liciwas 
afflicted,  yet  |ie  opened  not  hi^  mouth ;  be  k 
l^roitghf  as  a  lamb  to  die  slaughter^  aqd.  as  s 

•  b.  eb. u. V. 4.     f  bdi.iiuv.a.    (  b.Gh.iiiLr*S»4. 

▲  a 
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sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dimA^  so  he  opened 
not  his  mouth/'  &€•*  Yet  ''  the  spirit  of  God 
is  upon  him ;  the  Lord  hath  anointed  him  to 
preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  to  bind  up 
the  broken  hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 

that  are  bound."t 

This  great  personage  is  further  represented 
under  a  character  which  denotes  finnness  and 
permanency  as  2l  foundation^  and  as  a  chief  comtt 
stone  of  the  new  edifice  which  is  to  be  erected ; 
that  everlasting  temple  of  universal  holiness,  and 
felicity.  ''  Behold,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  lay  in 
Zion  for  a  foundation,  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a 
precious  corner  stone,  a  sure  foundation.^-Judg« 
nent  will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to 
jthe  plummet."  t 


From  the  above  epitome  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious history  of  the  ancient  Hebrews»  united 
with,  these  prophetic  declarations,  it  is  manifest 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  tfai$ 
people  from  every  other  nationj  and  the  peciiliir 
dispensations  of  providence  respecting  them,  by 


*Itt.  di. liii.  V.  a, 7.      tl«*di-bu.V.i,^ 
}  Iia.  ch.  junriii.  v«  I& 
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theiir  instrumentality,  and  through  their  medium, 
a  preparation  is  made  for  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind^  by  the  gradual  process  of  knowlege, 
virtue,  and  piety,  which  are  so  essential  to  hu- 
irnin  happiness.  The  works  of  righteousness  can 
alode  be  productive  of  peace,  and  the  effects  of 
righteousness  be  quietness  and  assurance  for 
ever. 

.  Yet  these  people  are  not  destined  to  be  the 
medium  of  important  blessings  to  others,  from 
which  they  shall  be  totally  excluded.  Their 
impieties  have  opened  a  Way  for  the  communi- 
cation of  those  blessings  to  the  Gentiles,  which 
they  had  despised.  But  the  same  prophecies 
give  them  the  encouraging  assurance,  that  they 
shall  finally  become  partakers  of  them.  Their 
continuing  firm  in  the  profession  of  Monothe-' 
ism,  and  their  scrupulous  renunciation  of  those 
idolatrdus  customs,  to  which  they  had  formerly 
been  so  prone,  were  not  sufficient  to  secure  a 
perpetuity  of  the  divine  favour.  They  were 
but  as  means  for  more  important  ends.  These 
people  were  still  destitute  of  purity  of  morals^ 
and  genuine  devotion,  which  alone  could  render 
liiem  a  conflation  to  each  other,  and  secure  the 
fiivour  of  heaven.  Their  religious  habits  degene- 
rated into  cold^  uninfluential  ceremonies,  which 
in  place  of  forming,  the  minds  to  the  habits  of 

A  a  2 
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virtue,  bpcaipo  ^ubatitiftes  f^x  tbeip.  T|ieti( 
prophets^  id  primitive  ^mn^  fre^ij^tljf  cffoir 
plaine4  of  their  ^ppr9a?hing  to  €io4,  with  t|^ 
lips,  while  their  hearts  were  far  from  hun  |  t(Qi\ 
the  great  •  Prophet  afterwards  rep^cta^hed  tkem 
with  being;  scrupulously  ^^jact  in  tljp  p»yiM5t 
of  the  tythe  of  pnint,  annise^  an|d  ctupppi^i^  whilft 
they  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  IfpTy 
judgment,  mercy,  and  fs^ithfulni^s^p  ^ut  a^  tbej 
have,  by  the  severe  dispensations  ^f  p^pyid^BC^ 
been  cured  of  idolatry,  they  are  nqw^  ui^der  a^ 
disi^ipliu^  which  will  correct  thfir  rcna^niog 
ij^pravities.  When  these  impor^^  purposes, 
are  accomplished,  be  that  scattered  Isr^l^'will 
gather  them,  and  k^ep  them  a^  a  sbepherd 
doth  his  flock.^  Ms^ny  depl^itations  pf  this  kiiui 
are  so  intermixed  with  th.p  propluecies  relative  to 
their  return  from  the  Bab^rlonish  c^ptivityj^  that 
it  may  be  difficult  to  disting;uish  tbem;  l^t 
others  possess  characteristic  marks  wbipbi  cajit' 
not  be  mistaken  ;^  for  they  r^fer  to  a,  state  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  which  ha^  hil;herto  beeii> 
unknown*  '^Behold  thp  d^yscp^nq^  j^^itbthf 
liord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  coveixajit  witb  tb|^. 
boi;ise  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judsb; 
not  according  to.  the  covenant  that  I  ina4e^.Vi^^ 
their  fathers,  ii;  the  day  thajt  I  tpol^  th(^  ^j  thf 
band  to  bri^g  theiji.  out  of  t^  lm4  pf  C^pt; 
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my  tstiebAm  thty  hnhtj  ftlihougta  I  m& 
m  httftteittd  to  thtt»i  saith  tte  hdtAt  ^ut  tlHii 
sfaidi  be  the  coveaa&t  tiiat  I  will  tbkM  witfa  tbSe 
iMiwie  of  Isira^.  Aft^  those  days,  saiih  iha 
iiord,  I  will  J^nt  my  law  iil  their  inward  pa'rt^ 
auA  write  tt  iti  thttit^  hifitiit ;  a&d  will  te  ther^ 
God^  bhd  ^ey  fchall  be  my  feoflii  Asd  th^y 
ibaU  tcae£i  fiit»  moi«  ^v^  iaiah  hik  li^ighKoulv 
and  evl^ry  mksk  fiii  bretiier^  feayiii^*  know  tls 
L»td;  fi^  th^  steill  all  kbow  iiie;  frOin  tb« 
least  6f  thebi  ttfito  ihe  greatest  of  the&i ;  fori 
-willforgite  th<iir inU^wt^i  knd  t  will tefoemhti 
f  heir  laH  fiO  tnefie;"* 


8BGT,  Hli 

«N  THE  WATVRAi  AK6  MOnJkh  IKFLVJ&fl«]| 
OF  7]il£  JtWlBB  Kl;i.I«I0N5  fUT  HiTMATli)* 
TB£  BORRORS  OF  PAGANISH. 

It  would  irABffeiit  grbat  ignorance  of  the  oar 
tQse  of  ihatt^  and  of  the  {idwer  which  habits^ 
^fi^diteti  ilid  predfleotiDns  faavt  upon  His  mmdi 
to  €x|»eei  that  tiiie  nations  wbor  were  deeply  iiii«^ 
iheitted  in  taiTbitrtem  aad  idotatryi  who  had 


*  Jerem.  ch.  ixii.  ▼.  Si— ^.    See  aiio  Jer.  cii.  I.  v.  !i6» 
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4tonmd  wace4  -dlirh^:  m^fMHri  wri  gpMMlMf 

Vldi^iMl  mind;  i!iirt>iin^^in  ciijiiftiy^iMMt 
g»4%  and  aU  t|«9r)iupei«titi0^ 

ip<«Mpti«»  that  tjipr^j^jdrirfitiriia        im 

#di '  Th^  w^ald  fiiit'loafii^^ 

lUuB  strange  people ;  and  xta  aduioarleilga  <hlt 
.  Ibis  people  must  be  happy  under  svk^  %  piolBO- 
tbr.  These  impressions  would  prepare  the  wvj 
for  others,  which  had  a  tendency  to  mitigate  tbe 
horrors  of  a  religion  which  their  habits  would 
net  permit  them  to  relinquish  entirely;  and  icn- 
#er  them  l»s  tenacious  of  its  most  profligate 
rites. 

Such  effects,  which  it  was  natural  to  expec^ 
w«re  produced  to  a  considerable  extent* 

A  multiplicity  of  Gods  was  essential  to  pig^ 
nisiii.  Most  of  these  Gods  were  considered  as 
the  tutelar  deities  of  particular  kingdiMos^  pro- 
vinces, minuter  districts,  and  as  agents,  in  ail 
the  personal  concerns  of  individuals.  lUi 
very  miiltjplicity  g^nendl^  rendend  ;tl^  ^^HPf^ 
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tolerant,  and  upon  great  occasions  they  readily 
adopted  the  gods  of  their  neighbours,  or  of  their 
enemiesi  of  whose  patronage  they  had  formedan 
exaltckl  opinion.    But  the  long  captivity  of  •  the 
Hebrews,  and  theinsulting  hai'dshvps  to  which  1. 
they  were  continually  expoked^  <ouldnot  iii^> 
$pire  these '£g3r{>tians  with  a  favdumble  opinioti' 
of  the  God  of  Israel*    As  the  Hebrews  were- 
sttflTered  to  rimain  in  a  stat^  of  the  most  abject ; 
penitence^  for  so  many  centuries,  the  Egyptian**: 
would  be  disposed  to  infer,  that  their  Jehovah*' 
was  '  impbtent  to  save  them  from  the  handa  of; 
masters,  who  were  under  the  protection  of  mme^ 
potent  deities.    Gohtfary  to  the  usual  custom^; 
of  paganism,'  this    peq>le  were  so  far  intole-^ 
rant,  that  they  would  not  permit  their  slaves  to 
e^rcise  the  public    solemnities  of  worsiiip. 
When . P)iaraoh  was  induced,  by  terror,. to  grant 
tlseok'  the  indulgence  of  public  sacrifices  in  the- 
latid,  the  answer  of  Moses  discovers  to  us  the' 
severity  of  theiri restrictions.  ^^  Shall  we  sacrifice, 
the  '^boniinattons  of  the  Egyptians  before  their: 
eyes,  and:  will  they  iiot  stone  us  ?'!  The  severity^ 
mayi-be  ascrtbedi  to  :tfae  veneration  in  which- 
those  animals  were  held,;which  constituted  the 
iboiEJti  solemn  sacrifice  of:  the  Israelites ;  but  it 
manifested  the  greatness  of  Pharaoh's^  panic- ill' 
fjehig  witiing  ^to  "grant  an^  indulgence  dn  a  ritvat 
wliicfa  insulted  the  divinities  of  Egypt^ 
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The  aumerous  md  diatiessiog  oiiiacles  wkkh 
Jehovah  wrought  for  the:  Uberatkm  of  hia  pM» 
pie,  finally  convinced  them  of  their  mistake 
concerning  tht  impotency  of  Jehovah.  Cob* 
tfHnpt  gave  way  t^  a^toni9bItienfc  aiisd  dtsfMdr. 
The  reiteration  of  .^^  most  dreadful  calamitidi 
proved  to  this  superstitious  nationy  tb^t  the  Ged 
oi  their  slaves  was  no.  creature .  o£  the  laii^niH 
tfon ;  that  his  existence  was  feal;  a&d  that  he 
possessed  a  power  far  bey onii' that  which  they 
Qould  ascribe  to  their  ^titioua  Deities.  The 
three  trifling  imitations  of  his  magicians  might 
at  first  suggest  to  the  sovereign^  that  hit  ^ocb 
were  at  least  equal  in  power. 

Yet  the  triumphs  of  Jehatahwere  finally 
complete,  although  the  tyrant  was  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  detention  of  so  llu^goa  number 
of  laborious  subjects,  and  used  every  evasion  to 
prevent  their  being  rescued  from  hisr  ami.  The 
magicians  owned  that  the  miracles  which  Aey 
could  not  imitate  were  wrought  by  a  mtHrepew^ 
i^ful  God«  Many  of  the  <  people.  beKered  in  hit 
judgments, and  listening  t6  theadvieb  of  Moseiy 
when  he 'predicted  a  tremendous  storm  efbsH 
and  rain^  preserved  thei?  property  filoiki  deaftoe' 
lioii:   and  Phanidb  himMlf^  wheit  ia  earijr 
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intenriev^  with  the  ttmnt  of  Ood^  haaghtt^ 
demands  who  is  Jehovah  that  I  should  obey  hii 
▼oiee  to  let  Israel  go?  I  know  not  Jehovah,  hel* 
tber  will  I  let  Israel  go,*"  was  finally  compelled 
to  iatreat  that  Moses  would  intercede  in  his  be* 
Iialf,  and  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  God 
whom  he  had  defied*  ^^  Begone,  and  bless  mo 
abo.'* 

'  But  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  inipressioa 
made  upcu  the  community  at  large  is  matiifest 
jEiom  the  "  ixibced  multitude"  which  accompanied 
the  Hebrews  iii  tjjeir  flight.    We  may  suppose 
this  nfultitude  to  consist  of  Egyptians,  and  of 
Ethiopians,  and  other  sojourners   in  the  Land» 
who  were  so  deeply  convinced  of  the  superior 
powerof  theGod  whom  the  Hebrews  worshippcdi 
tiMt  they   willix^ly  relinquished  every    thing 
which  could  have  endeared  to  them  their  native 
or  adopted  country,  in  order  to  place  themselves 
tinder  his  protection,  and  share  in  the  destiny  of 
this  bighiy*£kvoured  people.    They  were  doubt* 
lese  ioEstrumental  in  preparing  the  way  «f  the 
Lord,   by  bearing    testimony  to  the  wonden- 
Viiought  in  Egypt,  and  proving  to  all  tlie  da* 
tioost  with  whom  they  had  intercourse^  that  the 
fepMts  eoiBceraing  the  miraiiulous  escape  of  the 
linitlitesi  werencitber  invented,  nore»iggerate4 
W4  alQ  inioimedby  thcq  Imdcr,  Moaes^  that  otM 
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ol^ect  in  miiacttlously  preMrviog  the  Israelites 
^iri  the  aveogiDg  pursuit  of  Pbaraohi  was  that 
tiie  Eg^tians  might  be  more  iully  convinced  of 
Aie  pcfwer  of  Jehovah,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
protecting  those  who  confided  in  him.  ^*  I  will 
Barden  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  an4  they 
shall  follow  th^m,  and  I  will  get  me  honour  upon 
Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  hosts,  upon  his  cha* 
riots,  and  upon  bis  horsemen ;  and  the  Mgyptiam 
AaU  know  that  lam  the  Lori^  when  I4mve got- 
ten my  honour  upon  Pharaoh,  upoir^s  chariotS) 
and  upon  his-horsemen,"       ... 

When  Jethn^  the  idolatrous  priest  of  Midian, 
beard,  ^^all  that  the  Lord  had  done  unto  Pba<- 
raohy  and  to  the  Egyptians,  for  Israel's  sakcj  he 
blessed  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  **now  J  hum 
that  Jehovah  is  greater  than  all  gods^  for  in  the 
things  wherein  they  dealt  proudly  he  was  above 
tliem.**  His  education  and  his  profession  natu- 
ntlly  induced  him  to  believe  in  the  existence  and 
influence  of  other  gods,  but  the  wonders  of  which 
h^  was  informed  compelled  him  to  acknov- 
ledge  their  inferiority. 

-Moses  expected  that  these  wonders,  wrought 
fosT  the  chosen  people,  would  make  a  deep  im* 
pres&ion  upon  the  heathens.  This  is  obvioos 
fjpom  the  tenpur  of  his  expostulation ,  with  God, 
when,  th^  people  had  provoked  bis.  wrath  by 

2" 
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murmuring  at  the  discouraging  report  of  tbsi 
spies,  and  God  threatened  '^  I  will  smite  theoD 
with  pestilence,  and  disinherit  them,  and  I  will 
msUce  of  thee  a  greater  nation,  and  mightier  thm 
they/'  This  zealous  and  disinterested  chief  said 
unto  the  Lord,  **  then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  if^ 
and  they  shall  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land,  for  they  have  heard  that  thou  Lord  act 
among  this  people,  and  now  if  thoushalt  kill  all 
this  people  as  one  man,  then  the  nations  whick 
have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  mil  speak,  saying,  B^ 
cause  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  this  pa^le  int0: 
the  land  which  he  sware  ^nto  them,  therefore  he  hath 
slain  them  in  ihe  wilder nesi.^'* 

The  dread  and  consternation  of  the  Moabites, 
when  the  children  o^  Israel  approached  their 
borders,  was  manifested  by  the  expedient  used 
by  Batbk  their  king;  who,  to  revive  their 
drooping  courage,  was  induced  to  bribe,one  of 
his  prophets  to  curse  '^  this  company  that  lick- 
eth  tip  all  that  is  found  about  us,  as  the' ox  lick« 
eth  up  the  grass  of  the  field/! .  The  failure  of 
the  attempt,  the  blessings  pronounced  by.  thft 
Qiputh  of  Balaam  upon  this  people,  and  hiade* 
claring  ^'  tljiere  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacobs 
meither  any  divination  against  Israel,  the 
Lord  h)s  God  is  with  him,  and  the^  shout  of- a 

S  Komb.  cb.  iiy»  T.  12. 16. 
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kibg  id  atttong  them,''  muit  hare  gMatly  incTBifi- 
ed  the  terror  of  the  Moabites^  ! 

.  Wb  are  also  informed,  that  "  when  the  kiqgi 
of  the  Amorites,  who  were  on  the  western  dide 
6f  Jordan,  and  all  thri  Canaanites  who  were  bjr 
the  sea,  had  heard  that  the  Lord  had  dntA  Up 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  from  before  the  el^ 
dren  of  Israel^  that  tlieir  hearts  meltdd^  Aeiibit 
was  their  spirit  within  them  any  more."  TheM 
Were  wonders  which  no  One  had  ever  as- 
cribed to  the  hisathen  deities ;  fuld  from  whicbi 
ai  they  could  notai^did  ^knowledgSngi  their 
f6d&  were  unable  td  save  them. 

During  the  siege  df  Jericho^  Rbahab  the  hsr- 
Ut  was  induced  to  conceal  ibe  dpies  sent  by 
Jmihuat  from  s(  convictiod  that  his  people  were 
|knMe6ted    by  the  irresistible   power  of  their 
dod;  ^'and  she  sdd  unto  the  men,   I  feno'^ 
that  the  Lord  has  given  yon  the  land,  and  that 
ydui!    titror  has    fallen    opon   us,   aiid   that 
all      the     inhabitants     of    the     kdd     faiUt 
because  of  you :  for  we  have  heard  how  thi 
L6td  dried  up  the  waters  df  the.  ttd  iHi  fer 
yotiy  when  you  came  Out  of  Egypt^  fcc.^^^^ 
ad  soon  as  we  had  Ikrard  these  things  oUr  bMtftt  ^ 
did  melty  neither  did  there  remain  any  tMfit  -■ 
courage  in  any  man,  because  of  y  oU,  Jkr  tht= 
Lord  your  God  he  is  God  in  heawn  abme,  mdk 
earth  beneath  J"   This  was  a  proof  that  they  ^ 


pot  iX^^iili^f  Tim  «%  4  mere  local  d^ityi  simtlar 
*P  tfef  ffdf^  whPW  tlwy  served ;  and  it  pr«paiicd 
^19  im  %  0Qnf«9iii9a  that  thi9  Jehovah  of  Israel 
▼«»  th«  1^1^  %f  Lofds,  and  the  God  of  Gods. 
Tt?  §ingBter  artifice  used  fey  the  Giheonitti 
In  |(|fD|  a  li^guf  with  ^  prioces  of  Judah; 
»bihp)i||h[  it  was  fey  th^  sacfifict  of  tlteir  liberty^ 
^ija€e4  a  conviaHosi  that  th^  God  of  thest 
ftrangers  ^o^Mssied  **  kresistiWe  power.^  From 
^>  very  lar  coiMOtjry  Ihy  servants  are  come,  becaua 
ef  ^  mmi  oftkA  Imi  %  Qto^  for  we  have 
Mard  of  t^  ^MD0  of  hii9t  and  all  that  he  did  is 

Egypti  &c,  &c. 

The  triumphs  of  David  over  the  gigantic; 
;^iai%ip^  of  the  Philistines^  who  had  pro* 
i^i^inpied  cte&tBee  to  alt  thehosta  bf  Israel,  waisi 
^naideri^  as  the  triumph. of  Jehovah,  overall 
who  lied  defied  the  armies  of  the  living 
J*  hy  the  instrumentality  of  a  youth  who 
|^pfAr«d  90  unequal  to^  the  combat.  Nor  would 
He  i<Dpi59saions  made  upon  the  minds  of  the* 
^-hilisitinca  be  eflhced  by  the  subsequent  accideni 
rWl^bSfel  Dagon  their  God,  whom  they  found 
«*Mi»te  and  mutilated  on  the  threshold  of  the 
wa^&Sk  feefet«  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  Theiirsi^* 
«f3tttiQus  terror  upoa  thia  event  was  so  gr?ali 
bM:  seilfeer  prieat  bof  people  dared  to  ta^ 
ifteo  the  tl^mshold,  for  a  series  of  years. 

The  rapid  oonqoeata.  of  Joshua^  and  tha  ttitt 
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more  splendid  and  extensive  victories  of  Davids 
during  his  protracted  reign>  must  have  roani«- 
fested  to  the  conquered  nations  the  superiority 
of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  deities  \ilMn 
they  feared ;  and  although  their  ig^oraocej  inv^ 
terate  habits  of  idolatry,  and  attachments  tQ 
its  obscene  and  lascivious  rites^  would  prevent 
their  becoming  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religteii) 
they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that^  tbe 
God  of  this  people  was  the  Lord Crod  Almighty  f 
the  Lord  of  Hosts^  and  terrible  in  battk.    This 
would  teach  them  to  revere  his  power,  which  is 
the  first  object  of  reverence,  and  is  die  most 
pirevalent  in  uncultivated  minds. 

When  Benhadad,  the  king  of  Syria^  besieged 
Samaria,  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  exulting  in  tbe 
superiority  of  his  numbers,  he  threatened  their 
total  destruction.  '^  The  gods  do  so  unto  me,  and 
more  also,  if  the  dust  of  Samaria  shall  suffice  for 
handfuls  for  all  the  people  that  follow  me/' 
**  And  beboldj  there  came  a  prophet  unto  Ahal^ 
king  of  Israel,  saying,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  hast 
thou  seen  all  this  great  multitude?  Behold  I 
will  deliver  it  into  thine  hand  this  day,  andtkM 
shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord'*  The  signal  vio' 
tory  obtained  by  the  Israelites,  struck  their  ad« 
versaries  with  awe.  They  ascribed  it  to  the 
peculiar,  aid  of  their  God;  but  they  were  dis- 
posed! to  consider  him  as  a  local  deity.    "  T1« 
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sevvants  of  the  king  of  Syria  said  their  Gods 
mrc  Gods  of  the  hilis^  therefore  they  were  stron- 
ger than  we ;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in 
the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than 
they.    And  there  came  a  man  of  God  and  spake 
unto  the  king  of  Israel,   and  said;  thus  saith 
the  Lord)  because  the  Syrians  have  said  the 
Lord  is  God  of  the  hills,  but  he  is  not  God 
of  the  valleys,   therefore  will  I  deliver  all  this 
great  multitude  into  thine  hand,  and  ye  shall 
knew  that  lam  the  Lard.*" 

In  the  above  interesting  narrative  we  perceive 
the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  pre-conceived 
-  opinions,  however  erroneous  and  absurd,  are  re* 
linquished;  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  sub* 
due  them :  and  the  objects  fbr  which  such  ex- 
.tiaordinary  occurrences  were  ordained  to  take 
place ;  that  men  might  learn  to  know  the  Lord. 


"  The  Pagans  not  only  attributed  national 
calamities,  and  personal  afflictions,  to  the  anger 
of  their  gods,  but  they  ascribe  national prospe- 
•nty  to  their  peculiar  favour.  The  concerns  of 
-lihis  life  occupying  every  attention,  these  became 
the  -  sole  criterions  of  good  and  evil,  and  con- 
'Mtilbitcd  the  sole  motives  of  worship.  Acting 
upon  these  principles,  they  frequently  fbxaook 
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the  dettiiei  tiiey  w(^re  bcMind  to  scpnre^  fmi  ade 
ed  those  of  their  entmim^  wbp  w^np  mm  v 
torioui^  or  in  greater  prosperity  than  tbcmadi 
Thin  cQuld  be  done  without  any  vialfqee  jbei 
committed  upon  their  ancient  habitp  and  rites 
worghip;  for  these  wera  universally  similar 
their  nature.  Power  being  tbe  prtm^iy  iM 
buteof  their  attention^  they  eagprly  fblliHi 
its  manifestations.  The  experienced  ii 
<^  their  own  gods  weakened  their  atl 
and  induced  a  preference  of  thoee  who  aan 
to  be  more  s^ble  (o  protect  them. 


It  will  appear,  from  a  close  attention  to  \ 
cred  history,  that  the  remarkable  splendour  whi 
distinguished  the  reign  of  Solomon^  was  penn 
ted  and  appointed,  not  solely  to  indulge  t! 
select  people  with  the  objects  most  congee 
with  human  ambition,  but  to  convince  surroui 
ing  nations,  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  ^ 
the  God  of  Peace,  and  of  natianal  praspm 
as  well  as  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle/* 

During  the  whole  of  this  sovereign's  rdj 
the  Jewish  nation  was  advanced  to  tlie  sumn 
of  worldly  grandeur,  and  worldly  hapfpe 
The  dominions  of  the  Israelites  were  very  < 
tensive^  and  they  lived  in  peace  and  amity  wi 
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,  aU  foreign  powers.    Solomon  made  an  affinity 
,  with  the  king  of , those  very  Egyptians  whose 
ancestors  were  their  rigid   oppressors ;   and  he 
took  the  king's  daughter  in  marriage.-    Wlien 
we  read   of  his  Jor^y  thousand  horses    for  liis 
chariots,  and  his  twelve  thousand  horsemen^  we 
may  be  assured  that  this  extraordinary  state  of 
the  sovereign,  would  answer  a  much  more  impor- 
tant purpose  than  to  gratify  personal^  or  national 
vanity.     It  would  attract, the  admiration,  and 
awaken  a  salutary  jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  thC' 
Heathens,    respecting    the   peculiar  patronage 
conferred    by  the   Supreme  Ruler,   upon  this 
highly- favoured  people.     We  are  informed  that 
thewisdom  of  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  wisdom^ 
of  the  east,  -and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt;  and 
we  are  informed  also,  ^*  that  his  fame  was  in 
all- nations  round  about;"   and  we  know. that 
bis  Bujpenor  abilities  were  ascribed  to  the  inspi* 
xation  of  his  God.  . 

It  appears,  from  the  instances  upon  record^  di^t 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  during  the  earlier  parif 
of  his  reign,  was  ^f  the  popular  kind ;  and  in' 
his  advanced  years,:  it  was  manifested  by  the 
judicious  and  moral  reflections  which^  the 
recollection  .of  his  own  fojlies,  in  suffering  so 
superior  a  mind  to  be  corrupted  b}'  worldly  plea- 
sures,   had   inspired.      By  these  he  inculcated 

B  b 
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priiuriplea  which  might  becone  aa  asitidoto  ta 
the  GontagioB  ot*  his  example ;  a^d  feave  the  is^ 
portant  leason  ta  his  people^  and  to  tlvi  mfoM, 
tliat  the.  highest  auhkm^ry  enjoyment  is  but 
V9JQiity ;  and  that  the  wtAc^fa  ff  man.  is  to  iesa 
God,  wd  keep  hia  com]»a»dsntiit8w 

We  a^e  inforaied  that  ^^  Hiraai^  the  Fagaa  king 
of  Tyre,  loved  Pavid,''     He  had  UbesaKly  pn> 
poaed  tQ  give  him  every  ^sajstanoe  ^^hiich^  ^ 
C^^s  of  Leba£K>Q,  cuDmog  wovkmcn^  suid.hb 
maritiine  situation  would  a^Rn^d^  ^  pfopiote  tk 
diiefiigii  of  £>avid«  in  buildjup^  Sk  bousQ  for  Uio 
l/>rd.    This  f4d  was  a^Fward^  given  to  hia  IM 
l$olcH«oB,  in  the  iBost  cocdiai  aiid  effectual  mwr 
mu    When  be  learned  f»M»  SoleraoB  dMf  tem 
upoowlu^h  his  proposala  would  bo  leoeiTe^ 
Vhe  rejoiced  gpreatly,  and  said,  bleaaedbcthr 
iMdf  tbia  day,  who  hath  given  unto  Dwid  ^ 
wise  son  over  this  great  people^'*    Hiraia  ah» 
assisted   Solomon  in  his   ^laik  of   fbGoatag  ^ 
large  navy  of  qoerchaAtmen ;  ^^  seo^n^  his  ser- 
vants, shipmen  that  had  knowlec^  of  tb^ 
with  thQ  servanta  of  Solomoik''    la  coiiarqutfo 
of  a^dh  aidjs  Judea  beeame  a  large  maritisMS 
Hinder  the  reign  of  Solomon.      The  king 
also  enabled,  to  supply  himself  with  the 
oroamenta  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  ' 
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ing  gold  from  OjAflr,  almond  ttcts,  and  precious 
stones/' 


Nothing  could  strike  the  Heathen  naticws 
with  deeper  awe  and  reverence  for  the  religioA 
of  the  Hebrews,  than  the  building,  decorations, 
and  dacred  services  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
A  people  who,  iu  the  days  of  their  bondage, 
Were  condemned  to  worship  their  God  in  pri- 
vacy,   now   attWdted   universal    notice,    an4 
Were  become  the  admiration  of  the  world,  Ibr 
the    extraordinary   splendour   of  their  public 
Devotion,    Every  attention  was  paid  in  its  con- 
Jrttuction,  to  the  grand  objects  for  which  tiiis 
temple  Was  piously  erected*     The  utmost  skill 
in  architecture  was  exerted,  and  an  exuberance 
of    tile  most  costly  ornaments  was  displayed. 
While  the  pomp  and  tolemnity  of  their  public 
sacrifices,  particularly  at  the  season  of  its  dedi- 
cation^ were  grand  beyond  example,  and  be- 
yond  description.     These,  wliich  the  Apostle 
justly  calls  carnal  erdinancti^  because  they  Wcrfe 
calculated  to  make  an  impression  upon  a  hicfe 
Wliose  untutored  and  unreflecting  minds  requi- 
red' the  aid  of  sensible  olgects,  haA  z  moral  in- 
Aicncc,  both  upon  the  Jewish  people  thcmielTC*, 

»b9 
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and-  upon  all  those  who  had  an  intercourse  wi 
them." 

Solomon  in  his  sublime  and  reverential  de(li< 
tioR  of  this*  temple  to  the  true  God,  earuest 
supplicates  that  when  the  people  shall  pi-ay  t 
wards  this  place,  in  all  their  distresses,  and  in i 
their  sinful  aberrations,  they  may  receive  assi 
tance  and  pardon.  He  adds,  "  moreover,  concer 
ing  a  stranger  that  is  not  of  thy  people  Israel,  bi 
comet k  out  of  ajar  country^  for  thy  namesake,  (fi 
they  shall  hear  of  thy  great  name  and  of  thy  stron 
handy  and  of  thy  stretched  out  arm,)  when  hesha 
come  and  pray  towards  this  house,  hear  tlw 
in  heaven,  thy  dwelling  place,  and  do  accordin 
to  all  tl\at  the  stranger  calleth  to  thee  for,  tk 
all  people  of  the  earth  may  hiow  thy  ?iame,  i 
fear  thee  as  do  thy  people  Israel,  that  they  im 
know  that  this  house  which  I  have  built,  is  callt 
by  thy  name* 

Thus  we  learn  that  there  was  a  much  mor 
important  object  in  view,  by  the  exhibition  r 
these  instances  of  prosperity  and  splendou; 
than  merely  to  excite  empty  admiration.  I 
was  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  heathei 
world,  a  solemn  sense  of  the  majesty  of  th 
king  of  heaven,    and  of   the  blessings  he  wi 

*  1  Kings  ch.  viii. 
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able /to  communicate  to  his  faithful  worship-* 
pers. 

•  The  expectations  of  Solomon  that  strangers 
Would  do  more  than  gaze  and  wonder;  that  they 
would  also  come  and  worship  before  the  Lord 
bf  Lords,  were  realized.  The  extraordinary  visit 
paid  to  Solomon  by  the  queen  of  Sheba,  demon- 
strates that,  not  only  the  fame  of  this  sovereign, 
but  a  reverence  for  his  God,  was  spread  to  dis- 
tant  lands.  "And  she  said  unto  the  king, 
it  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard  in  my  owvk 
land  of  thy  acts  and  of  thy  wisdom.  How- 
beit,  I  believed  not  the  words  until  1  came,  and 
ifiine  eyes  had  seen  it ;  and  behold  the  half  was 
ftot  told  mej  thy  wisdom  and  prosperity  exceed- 
eth  the  Fame  which  1  heard.  Happy  are  thy. 
men  j  happy  are  these  thy  servants,  which  stand 
continually  before  thee,  and  that  hear  thy  wis- 
dom. Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God  which  delight- 
eih  in  thee  to  set  thee  oh  the  throne  of  Israel ;  be- 
cause  the  Lord  hoed  Israel  for  ever^  therefore  tndde 
he  thee  king  to  do  judgment  and  justice.^'    ;       ' 


We  might  enlarge  also  uport  the  moral  effects 
produced  by  the  sacred  music  which  was  so 
much  cultivated  in  the  days  of  David  and  So* 
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loBum;  an4  i^Lape  ifi  contrast  thone  soags 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  were  cb^un 
to  the  honour  of  the  6o4  of  Israpl,  accompai] 
by  the  cymbol,  tbl^  sacbut,  and  (be  barp,  % 
the  harsh  and  discordant  Qotesi  by  nirhich  savi 
nations  make  their  earli^  atteippts  at  harmo 
We  might  enlarge  upon  the  horrid  noise  of  n 
inatniipent^,  apd  the  lopd  acclasnatiQus  qf 
multitude  which  aqcopipanied  tlieir  execra 
rites,  when  they  offered  humap  sacrifices  to  \ 
loph,  by  which  th^y  attempted  to  silenpe  I 
groans  of  the  victims,  and  the  shrieks  pf  relati) 
and  frieni4a»  who  yirere  ipaking  theif  laqt  tuiaya 
ing  appeal  to  human  feelings.  W?  Il^ight  pompi 
thete  with  the  sublime  choruses  of  Priests « 
I«evite^^  singing  with  m^lodiQus  voices,  f^  Pra 
ye  the  i^ord  \  O  give  thanks  limto  the  Loic!,  1 
be  is.  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  fpr  eyer* 
13^  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  yiitQ  the  \ja 
and  to  sing  praiai^  untq  thy  o^ome,  Q  mjEist  hig 
ta  ^how  forth  thy  loving  kindness  vel  tlje  naicH 
ii^  and  thy  faithfulness  every  night*  Upoa 
instrument  of  ten  stringSi  and  upon  the  bfl 
with  lolemn  sound :  for  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  ma 
jnt  glad  through  thy  work :  I  will  triumph 
l^werk  of  tbme  haj^&"  Must  not  that  bea 
be  move  than  savage,  which  could  be  a  frequei 
HlfiiinMi  tOf  such  edifyiB^  and  sokelug  ^c(rs  ( 
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a  devtttJttn,  WithWit  being,  in  stwnfe  degite,  affected 
'  fttid  haihbiiiittd  ? 


The  Jews  had  at  this  period  very  extensive 
commerce.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  they 
traded  to  Judea,  as  well  as  to  Arabia  and  Persia, 
and  the  more  neighbouring  districts^  Although 
the  situation  of  the  land  of  Ophir^  which  fur- 
nished almond  trees,  gold^  and  precious  stones  in 
l^at  abundance^  is  not  precisely  known,  itnm$t 
have  been  at  a  remote  distance  from  India.  This 
is  obvious  from  the  present  uncertainty  of  its 
situation^  and  from  the  length  of  the  voyage  to 
it.  JPor  we  are  informed  that  the  king  had  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish;  ^^with  tlie  navy  cif 
Hiram,  once  in  three  years^  came  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
apes  and  peacocks/'* 

The  introduction  of  extensive  commerce  at 
this  period,  not  only  presents  us  with  another 
evidence  of  national  prosperity,  but  it  became 
the  means  of  promoting  civilization  among  the 
ruder  nations ;  and  thus  were  the  Israelites  highly 
honoured,  by  being  riendered  the  instruments  of 
good  to  different  pms  of  the  known  world. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  animadvert 

*  See  Note  M. 
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upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  commerce^  in  sub- 
duing what  may  be  termed,    tlie  insulated  id- 
fishness  of  individuals,  and  of  clans,  or  sepanle 
bodies  of  men,  so  predominant  in    the  earlier 
stages  of  society.   When  there  is  not  sometwt 
of  attraction   in  the  human   species,  wegese 
rally  perceive  a   considerable   degree  of  repul- 
sions.    A  stranger,  and  an  enemy,  are  aInHMt 
Synonymous  in    the  conceptions    of    uncivil* 
ized  barbarians.      But  whenever  essential  be 
nefits  are  received,   or  expected,   byamutuil 
intercourse,   the  most  inveterate  prejudices  viB 
gradually  subside,  and  those  who  were  once 
regarded  with  displeasure,   or  distrust,  will  be*  ji 
come  the  objects  of   confidence    and  esteem 
This   state  of  mind '  is  the  harbinger  of  inany 
virtues,  personal  and  social. 

The  commerce  began  under  the  reign  of 
David,  was  augmented  by  Solomon  to  a  sow 
prising  extent ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  new  and  important  aera  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Although'  credit  once  ob- 
tained may  be  subsequently  abused  by  men  des- 
titute of  principle,  yet  commerce"  can  alone  be 
introduced  by  integrity  of  conduct,  inspirii? 
confidence,  respect,  complacency,  and  good  ^ 
will:  The  habitual  perception  of  moral  con^ 
duct,  in  a  more  civilized  nation,    may  inspire 
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hame ;  and  by  awakening  attention  to  the  groa- 
er  irregularities,  which  custom  had  rendered 
iniversal,  gradually  introduce  a  reform. 

We  have  amply  enlarged  upon  the  strict 
lorality  pervading  the  Jewish  laws ;  and  w4io-r 
ver  compares  these  laws  with  the  maxims  and 
fibits  of  surrounding  nations,  must  consider 
iiem  as  a  vivid  light  shining  in  a. place  of  pal- 
able  darkness.  What  could  be  expected  from 
liose  whose  religion  itself  was  immo/al?  Who 
irere  devoid  of  eyery  other  security  against  acts 
»f  injustice,  than  the  instinctive  affections  of 
ftifidred,  and  the  interested  attachments  of  clans 
wd  parties,  which  proriipted  to  acts  of  violeuce 
^r  .deceit,  towards  those  who  were  considered 
^  Aliens.  In  opposition  to  thesje  narrow  prin- 
ciples, it  was  commanded,  ^'if  a  stranger  sojeura 
^ith  thee,  in  your  land,  ye  shall,  not  vex,  liim  ; 
3ut  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you,  shall 
Je  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and  tho^ 
halt  love  him  as  thyself.**  Instead  of  che? 
ishing  the  desire  to  retaliate,  according  to  the 
common  maxims  of  the  woild,  their  own.^x- 
>erience  of  the  severities  they  had  suffered,  iii 
Egypt,  was  placed  before  them  as  a  motive  to  a 
contrary  conduct,  "  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  Ye 
ahall  do  no  unrighteousness,  in  juilgment^   in 
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Aetc-yard^  in  W6\ght,  6t  in  mesAtLrL  3m  Mw  V 
«esjust  weights,  and  just  epfaab,  ittd  &  jiUit  HlV 
shall  ye  have.  «I  am  the  LDrd  youf  Ckd,  WlNiy 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  6f  Egypt."  thef  V 
were  )>erpetually  reminded  of  these  laM^  If  ff 
the  rbyal  psalmist  Datid^  who  deehydt^lV 
false  balance^  lying  lips,  and  the  Mcrifiett 4w 
the  wicked,  are  an  abomination  to  the  IMf^ 
and  the  splendid  Solomon,  who  h&d  iixs^  M 
natidnal  grandeur  t6  its  height,  fitquently  li 
euleates  the  same  doctrine.  Such  mjUdoUi  # 
f6reed  by  such  authorities,  laid  th6  proper  ftl# 
datidn  f6i  a  commercial  interedurtt;  wUh  lA 
fhe  nations  in  the  world  ;  smd  by  it^  Would  HI 
inhabitants  gradually  learn  righteousness  also. 

Thu^,  if  we  admit  that  the  Jewish  pcbplt 
to6k  the  lead  in  trafiick,  and  that  social  in- 
tercourse, by  traffick,  has  a  direct  tendcncj 
tb  humanize  the  breast,  and  softeti  the  aspetititt 
6f  character,  so  obvious  in  barbarous  natibni, 
We  must  also  admit  that  this  highly^favoutd 
people  were  rendered  a  blessing  to  mankind,  at 
this  season  of  their  prosperity,  by  civilizing  tW 
nations  with  Whom  they  had  coininercial  inter* 
Course. 

$uCh  a  combination  of  advantageous  circuffl^ 
stance^  must  have  had  a  favourable,  although  a 
gradual  influence;  removing  Pagan  ignorafitf; 
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oorrectiiig  the  primitive  savagcncss  of  tlieir 
nenu  The  horrors  of  human  sacrifices 
Id  be    less  iVequeiiti  and  their  lascivious 

less  popular.  It  cannot  be  imagined  tliat 
contempUtioa,  though  at  a  distance^  of  a 
;ion  so  pure  in  its  principles,  so  digpufied  in 
bject,  and  so  impressive  in  its  rituals,  should 
o(aUy  without  effect.  If  numberless  Jews, 
ced  by  their  carnal  propensities,  or  by  a 
list  of  the  God  whom  their  fathers  had 
sd,  imitated  the  example  of  their  Pagan 
bbouis,  until  they  apostatized  from  Jehovah, 
liay  also  conclude  that  the  more  attentive 

considerate  of  the  Pagans  would  adopt 
^  of  the  maxims  of  the  Israelites,  and  place 
1  under  the  principles,  and  the  rituals  of 
*  own  worship.  The  clearest  stream,  by  floW« 
3ver  an  impure  surface,  will  become  conta« 
ited;  but  a  bed  of  pure  material!  will  la 
t  degree  filter  and  refine  the  most  turbid 

;  wa^  a  principle  in  paganism  to  admit  of  AM 
rcommuliify  of  Gods.  Thil  principle  was 
>ted  by  the  lattaelites  to  their  destruction  i 
it  both  induced  them  to  lirortlhip  the  idoll  of 
beafhens,  and  to  corrupt  the  worship  ot  the 
^  God,  by  the  incantations  and  superstitious 
s  of  those  Hbkt«» ;  until  tkey  finally  be* 
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came  embarrassed  in  their  niinds^  to  wliith  of 
ihe  tutelar  deities  they  belonged  ;  and  whom  it 
wa$  their  interest  to  serve.  But  divine  wi^dua 
rendered  perverseness  of  conduct  subservicut 
to  the  cause  of  Jehovah  in  the  Pagan  woFld. 
A  minute  attention  to  many  incidental  circum- 
stances in  the  Jewish  histoiy  will  evince,  that  a 
miraculous  interference  sometimes  took  placc^ 
in  (»rdcr  to  restrain  the  imitative  and  acconnno- 
datiug  dispositions  of  the  chosen  people^  or  to 
render  it  instrumental  in  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  true  religion  among  the  heathens.  An  ex- 
ample or  two.will  suffice^  in  the  conduct  of  tlie 
two  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

Although  Ahaby  a  king  of  Israel^^  ^'  did  evilio 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  above  all  that  were  before 
hiniy'^  yet  he  did  not  entirely  renounce  the 
Lord*  He  and  his  people  were  sometimes  in- 
clined to  worship  the  true  God,  and  at  others 
they  served  BaaU  It  was  this  fluctuation  in 
their  minds,  which  provoked  the  experiment 
n^de  by  tlie  priest  of  Baal  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  Elijah  the  true  prophet,  on  the  other.  **  Eli- 
jali  came  unto  all  the  people  and  said  how 
■long  halt  yt  between  two  opinions^  if  Jehofook 
bt  God  follow  him;  but  if  BaaL  then  folkm 
hhn/'*  :    \ 

*  1  Kio^^t  ch.  x^Si.  v.  21. 
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When  this  king  was  besiege<lia  Samaria  by 
Bahadady  king  of  Sjria,  who  was  a  professed 
Pagai^,  he  was  miraculously  protected,  in  oirfer  . 
to  convince  both  himself  and  his  antagonist,  of  , 
the  superiority  of  tlie  .God  of  Jacob.     *'  Ahalu 
also   terrified    at   tlie    juilgments    pronounoeU. 
s^gainst  him  by  £lijah|   humbled  himself  before;  . 
the  Lord,  renting  his  clothes,  putting  on  $ack-s 
cloth  and   fasting;"  ami  by  thisact  of  humiliar 
tion  the  judgment  was  suspended.      **TheLor4 
said    unto    Elijah,   because    he  humbletii  him- 
self before  me,  I  will  not  bring  tlie  evil   in  hi% 
days;  but   in  his  sons  days   will    I   bring  tlic 
€vil  Upon  his  house,"    Thus  although   he  was 
severely  cengured   for  his  Idolatrous  conduct; 
ia  this  instance  he  revereid  the   God  of  his  fa- 
thers, i 

When  Ahazi^h  his  son  was  dangerously/ 
wounded  by  a  fail,  he  was  sending  messengers. 
tfi  enquire  of  the  God  of  Ekron,  whether  he 
stbouid  recover ;  but  Elijah  was  ordered,  to 
qneet  the  messengers^  and  **  say  unto  them,  is. 
ii  not  Iwifuse  there  is  not  a  God  of  Israel  that  ye. 
oro  and  enquire  of  Baalzebub  the  God  of  Ekron  ?• 
fr3row,  thprefor^,  'ihus  saith  the  Lord, .  tliou  shalt 

*  2  Kings  ch.  i.  v.  3. 
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Hot  come  down  from  that  bed  on  which  ^ 
art  gone  up,  hut  shalt  surely  dief."* 

The  widow  who  whs  so  pecftliarly  distill^ 
guished  by  Elisha  the  prophet^  wtt  a  SbunMnt^ 
and  by  birth  a  Pagan ;  bat  on  account  of  htt 
attachment  to  the  true  relijgion,  she  was  miiMh 
lottsly  favoured  in  two  important  *  instaneei^  it 
order  to  oonfirm  her  confidence  i ft  the  Ood  of 
Israel,  and  spread  the  honour  of  hrs  name  affl6ftf 
her  idolatrous  associates.*- 

Naaman  the  leper  was  ^^  captain  of  the  IM 
of  the  king  of  Syria,  a  great  than  with  hb  xxi» 
ter,  and  honourable.^  Bdlng  informed  bfi 
ftmale  servant,  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  i 
prophet  in  Samaria,  his  soverelgft  sent  hql 
presents  to  the  king  of  Israel,  in  order  to  fo^ 
chase  the  assistance  of  this  prophet.  Whe&lM 
was  advised  to  wash  in  the  river  Jordan^  hem 
offended  at  the  simplicity  of  the  prescri|rtiott; 
but  upon  his  compliance,  which  effected  acaic^ 
^^  He  returned  to  the  Man  of  God,  he  and  ai 
his  company,  and  came  and  s(tood  befiore  iami 
and  he  said,  behold,  nffa;I  kn0t»thM  then  iifdf 
God  in  all  tht  earth  but  in  Israel/* 

It  will  appear  to  an  attentive  leader;  that  it 
was  the  peculiar  province  of  these  two  prophets 

*  2  KingicbJ.  v.  2,  3. 
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Elijah  and  Elisha,  to  confirm  the  wavering  faith 
9f  the  apostati^iiig  IsraeKtes,  and  to  dissemi- 
nate a  knowledge  of  the  trae  God  among 
those  Pagans  who  began  to  have  fevourable  im* 
j|»vcsMQ»s  concerning  the  religion  of  the  He- 
fcRWs^  To  enlarge  would  be  to  transcribe  too 
large  a  portion  of  tlie  first  lu^  second  book  of 
Kings,  which  are  worthy  of  a  perusal,  with  this 
•bjeot  porticulartj  m  view. 

The  effects  of  such  conformities  and  fransmn- 
tafeions  of  rdigious  principles,  became  most  abvi* 
one  ^on  the  captivity  and  dispersion  of  die 
tm  ^ibes  e(  Israel.  The  strangers  who  were 
§en%  ftom  Bahylon,  and  the  adjacent  district^ 
ta  inhabit  $amaria,  in  the  place  of  the  childre a 
of  Israely  became  partial  proselytes  to  the  lew- 
Uk  religion*  It  is  said  that  ^*  they  feafed  the 
EiOrd  andacrvad  their  own  Gods,  after  the  man* 
nm  of'the  nations  who  carried  them  away  from 
Ihence  :^  and  m  process  of  time  their  principles 
Weame  almost  as  pure  as  those  of  the  Jewish 
Bation  who  mnained  in  the  land. 


.  Wq  VMf  alaa  suppose  that  the  alarming  de* 
i^unciatioiia  uttered  againat  the  surroupdhsig  na^ 
^9a^  by  fiiaay  of  the  prophets^  and  the  accom- 
^tisUnptats  of  these  demuudations,  would  inspire 
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them  with  a  superior  reverence  for  the  God  c 
the  Jews,  and  lead  them  to  suspect  the  imbecilit 
of  their  own  Gods.  Of .  their  beneficial  effecti 
upon  the  Niueyites,  the  preaching  of  Jonah  is  i 
lueiiiorable  instance.  Such  prophetic  judgments 
were  also  the  more  alarmiog,  because  jthey  w&t 
peculiar  to  the  oracles  of  Jehpvab. 

Wc  have  no  distinct  history  of  the  tribes 
which  were  conveyed  into  distant  couotria 
But  as  the  deep  affliction  of  captivity  was  iqflu- 
cntial  in  reclaiming  the  tribes  of  Judah  andfieo: 
janiin,  from  idola^trpus  practices^  at  a  subsequat 
period,  and  rendered  them  perfect  Monotheist^ 
it  is  not.  an  extravagant  supposition,  thatcorr^ 
pondent  impressions  were  uiade  upon  a  large 
number  of  individuals  ;  and  that  they  also  would 
become  tenacious  of  those  principles  and 
religious  customs,  which  they  had  neglected  or 
despised,  during  their  prosperity.  Such  priflo: 
pies  could  not  be  devoid  of  influence  upon  tJK 
people  with  whom  they  were  intermixed,  awl 
they  would  have  a  tendency  to  soften  down  tte 
horrors  of  pagan  rites. 

We  arc  informed,  by  the  sacred  records  them' 
selves,  that  the  tribes  carried  into  captivity  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  were  instrumental  in  shaking 
the  confidence  of  the  Ghakleans  in  the.powffj 
and  probably  in  the  existence  of  the  deities  tt 
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horn  they  had  been  the  most  firmly  attacfaecL 
he  astqnishing  wisdom  of  Daniel ;  his  miracu- 
>us  endowments  of  interpreting  of  dreams,  and 
(plaining  visions ;  his  inflexible  piety  towards 
is  God,  with  the  wonderful  result;  his  subee- 
lent  influence  in  the  court  of  his  Sovereign ; 
le  unsubdued  piety  and  miraculous  preservation 
*  the  three  provincial  governors,  Shadrach^ 
Teshach,  and  Abed-nego,  finally  established  the 
»vereignty  of  the  great  Jehovah,  in  the  very 
mtre  of  pagan  superstition,  and  brought  their  ^ 
unowned  magicians  and  astrologers,  those  pro- 
:ssed  oracles  of  their  assumed  deities,  into  coa- 
mpt. 

In  our  section  on  the  instrumentality  of  the 
•ophets,  it  was  observed,  that  they  had  their 
rculiar  offices,  and  distinguishing  character- 
tics;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  we 
lall  perceive  that  the  designation  of  this  pro* 
let  was  to  promote,  and  to  proclaim,  the  progress 
'  true  religion  among  the  children  of  men.  The 
ft  of  interpreting  the  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
)vereigns,  with  which  he  was  so  eminently  en- 
3wed,  was  most  efficacious  in  spreading  the  ho* 
Ottrs  of  his  religion  through  a  very  extensive 
npire ;  while  his  own  visions  and  prophecies^ 
iticipated  the  advent  of  the  gre«^t  prophet,  to  the 
mviction  and  CQDSolatioii  of  succeeding  ages. 

<J  c 
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The  singular  events  which  txx>k  place  dorii 
the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  Belshazzer,  ai 
Dariusi  are  so  closely  related  to  our  subject,  ai 
illustrative  of  the  principles  we  have  advaBce 
.  that  we  shall 9  as  concisely  as  possible,  state  m 
particulars. 

The  interesting  account  commences  wil 
informing  us,  that,  the  king  Nebuchadnezs 
deposited  part  of  the  vessels,  which  he  had  ci 
ried  away  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  intotl 
treasure  house  of  his  god:  which  sufficienti 
indicates  the  prevalence  of  pagan  superstitions 
this  period.  But  a  very  considerable  chang 
was  afterwards  made  in  his  theological  opinions,- 
as  in  various  other  instances, — by  the  united  in 
fluence  of  natural  and  preternatural  means.  Da 
niel,  Hananiah,  Michael,  and  Azariah,  were,  ii 
their  childhood,  selected  from  the  captives,  tha 
they  might  receive  an  education  with  pther  chii 
dren ;  which  was  to  qualify  them  for  the  honou 
to  which  they  were  destined,  of  standing  befop 
the  king.  The  appointment  itself,  manifot 
both  that  they  discovered  unusp^l  capacities,  am 
that  the  Israelitish  character  was  not  in  a  stati 
of  degradation,  notwithstanding  the  luimiliatinj 
circumstance  of  their  captivity. 

Daniel,  in  these  early  day§,  gave  a  remarkabl 
evidence  of  pious  attachment  to  'his  religion,  b] 
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being  reluctant  ^^  to  defUe  himself,  as  it  is  express- 
ed, with  the  portions  pf  the  king's  meat,  or  with 
the  wine  which  he  drank/'  He  requested  of  the 
prince  of  the  eunuchs  that  he  might  not  thus 
defile  himself,  being  assured  that  the  nutrition 
au^rised  by  his  own  laws,  would  be  as  favour- 

*  able  to  the  comely  appearance  desired,  as  the  rich- 
'fist  viands.  He  solicited  that  an  experiment 
'  might  be  made  respecting  himself,  and  his  com- 
'  rades:  "and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  their  counte- 

•  nances  appeared  firmer  and  fatter  in  flesh,  than 
f  all  the  children  which  did  eat  the  portion  of  the 
ii  king's  meat."  But  they  were  endowed  with 
;  much  higher  qualifications  than  these  external  ap- 
[  pearances,  for  "God gave  them  knowledge  and 
t  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom,  and  Daniel  had 
:  understanding  in  all  visions  and  dreams :"  and 
f  **at  the  enfl  of  the  days,  that  the  king  had  said, 
:;  *hat  he  should  bring  them  in,  then  the  prince  of 
:  the  eunuchs  brought  them  in  before  Nebuchad- 
^  iiezzar,  mid  the  king  communed  with  them,  and 
•;  among  them  all  was  found  none  like  Daniel, 
i^^ananiaCh,  Michael,  and  Azariah :  therefore  stood 
^:  they  before  the  king;  and  in  all  matters  of  wis 

^  liom  and  understandings  that  the  king  enquired 
of  them^  he  found  them  ten  times  better  than 
.f  k\\  the  magicians  and  astrologers  that  were  in 
.j  liM  realm." 

CCS 
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Au  oppoit unity  soon  presented  itself,  of  d& 
monstrating  the  great  superiority  of  Danid 
When  the  incapacity  of  the  mag^icians  and  astro- 
logers to  discover  to  the  king  his  dream  concern- 
ing the  image,  formed  of  various  and  discordant 
materials,  exposed  them  to  the  destruction,  in 
which  Daniel  and  his  companions  would  have 
been  involved, "  thev  desired  mercies  of  the  God 
of  heaven  concerning  this  secret,  that  they  might 
not  peiish  with  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon."  "  Then  was  the  secret  revealed  unto 
Daniel  in  a  night  vision,  and  Daniel  blessed  the 
God  of  heaven." 

When  he  was  introduced  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence, the  king  asked  him,  *^  art  thou  able  to 
make  known  unto  me  the  dream  which  I  baw 
seen,  and  the  interpretation  thereof?''  Daniel  an- 
swered in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  said,  the 
secret  wliich  the  king  hath  demanded,  cannot 
the  wisemen,  the  astrologers,  the  magicians,  tin 
gootlisayers,  shew  unto  the  king :  but  there  ui 
God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets,  and  makA 
known  unto  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  what  M 
he  in  the  latter  days^  After  Daniel  liad  recalled 
the  dream  to  the  king's  remembrance^  and  gaK 
him  the  interpretation  thereof,  the  king,  asto* 
nished  at  his  wisdom,  concluded  that  Daniel 
m)ist  himself  be  a  subordinate' deity  in  an  humaD 
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;^form.     "  He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  worshipped 
Daniel^  and  commanded  that  they  should  offer 
an  oblation,  and  sweet  odours  unto  him.     And 
the  king  said  unto  Daniel,  of  a  truth  your  God 
\ts  a  God  of  Gods y  and  a  Lord  of  kings ^  and  a  re- 
^^oeakr  of  secrets,  seeing  thou  couldst  reveal  this 
'  secret."     Daniel  was  rewarded  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  manner.     *^The  king  made  Daniel 
,  a  great  man,  and  gave  him  many  great  gifts,  and 
'  .made  him  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Baby- 
lon, and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise 
'    men  of  Babylon.'  Then  Daniel  requested  of  the 
.  king,  and  he  set  his  three  companions,   whose 
^names  were  changed  into  Shadrach,  Meshach,and 
i^bed-nego,  over  the  affairs  of  Babylon :   but 
Daniel  sat  in  the  gate  of  the  king." 

It  appears,  from  the  continued  history,   that 

.this  singular  event,  althbugh  it^  placed  before 

.the  eye  of  the  king  the  future   dissolution  of 

«iiis  mighty  empire,  made  but  a  transient  impres* 

_  sion  upqn  his  mind ;  for  not  long  after,  **  Nc- 

_  buchadnezzar,  the  king,  made  an  image  of  gold, 

whose  height  was  threescore  cubits,  and  the 

^[breadth  thereof,  six  cubits  :  he  set  it  up  in  the 

^  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of  Babylon  ;  and 

-^  Tie  sent  to  gather  together  the  princes,  the  gover- 

^  iiprs,  the  captains,  the  judges,   the  treasurers, 

/  tlie  counsellors,  the  sheriffs,   and  all  the  rulers 
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of  the  provinces^  to  come  to  the  dedicatidn  of 
the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king, 
had  set  up  :  and  they  stood  before  the  image  :^ 
then  an  herald  cried  aloud^  to  you  it  is  com- 
manded, O  people,  nations,  and  languagesr,  that 
at  what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  comet, 
flute,  harp,  sacbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  ail 
kinds  of  musick,  ye  fall  down  and  worship  Uie 
golden  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king, 
hath  set  up  ;  and  whoso  falleth  not  down  and 
worshippeth,  shall  the  same  hour  be  cast  into 
the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace.** 

It  may,  at  first  view,  be  difficult  to  account 
for  this  solemn  farce,  and  most  extravagant 
Requisition.     Had  such  a  project  been  formed^ 
and  such  an  edict  been  issued,  posterior  to  the 
timC)  when  the  king  was  afflicted  with  insamtyi 
we  should  imagine,   that  they  proceeded  ftoo 
a  residue  of  the  disease.     There  is  one  8U{^ 
sition,  however,  which  will  explain   his  con- 
dtict ;  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  iafouni- 
ed  upon   the  natural  workings  of  the  hufBUi 
mind,  in  given  circumstances. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  the  triumphant  soc* 
cess  of  Daniel,  would  excite  the  envy  and  jei- 
lousy  qf  the  astrologers,  and  magicians,  wlM 
ignorance  had  been  so  fully  detected^  and  o* 
posed:  and  their  rage  was  doubtless  temtad 
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more  implacable,   by   the  fearful  apprehen- 
sions, that  their  whole  craft  would  be  in  dan- 
lajer,  and  that  they  would  sink  into  permanent 
contempt.     As  it  was  universally  the-  opinion 
of  Pagans,   that  they  eould  create  their  own 
gods,  and  that  the  work  of  their  own   hands 
i^buld  be  able  to  save  them,  these  magicians, 
soothsayers,  and  astrologers,  were  resolved  to 
make  one  grand  effort  to  recover  their  credit 
with  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects  ;  and,  esti- 
inating  the  beneficence  of  their  gods  according 
to   the   value  of  the  materials  of  which   they 
were  made,  and  their  power,  according   to  the 
magnitude  of  their  sizes,  they  concluded,  that 
an  image  of  goldi  threescore  ambits  in  height^  and 
sir  cubits  in  breadth^  would  become  a  very  po* 
tent  rival  to  this  wonder-working  deity  of  the 
Hebrews.    That  the  plan  was  theirs,  and  that 
'  the  king  issued  his  commands  by  their  sugges- 
tion, is  plain,  from  their  not  being  included  in 
the  injunction  to  worship  the  image,  to  which  it 
was  enjoined  upon  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
the  land  that  they  should  yield  obedience. 

Although  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Daniel, 
and  of  Daniel's  God,  to  his  magicians,  and  the 
-deities  they  professed  to  serve,  he  was  still  a 
p&fytkeist.     His   copcession,  that  the  Jehovah 
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of  Israel,  Was  the  God  of  Gods,  contained  all 
an  avowal,  that  there  were  other  Gods,  besiA 
him.  The  early  habits  of  supers tition»  and  tb 
accustomed  influence  of  the  Pagan  priests,  ore 
the  mind  of  the  king,  on  the  one  ha,nd,  and  tb 
miracnlous  interposition  of  this  strange  god  o 
the  Hebrews,  on  the  other,  tnig:ht,  possiUj 
/  create  such  an  embarrassment  in  his  mind,  a 
would  dispose  him  to  bring  the  contest  toai 
issue,  by  complying  with  the  earnest  desiresa 
the  surrounding  magi :  and  he  wks  determisec 
to  have  the  contest  conducted  ^vith  all  possibb 
solemnity. 

This  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  bewdl 
calculated  to  explain  the  reason  of  those  stu- 
pendous miracles,  which  have  surprised  multi- 
tudes, and  staggered  the  faith  of  some. 

The  Hebrew  chiefs  did  not  obey  the  edict 
Nor  could  they  consistently  obey  it,  for  theii 
principles  were  adverse  to  a  plurality  of  gods, 
although  their  Jehovah  should  be  allowed  to 
preside  over  them.  They  remembered  the  great 
command,  "  thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods 
but  me  :  thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any 
graven  image  :  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thy- 
self to  them,  nor  serve  them." 

The  absurdities  of  superstition,  may  accord 
together.    One  error  may,  possibly,  be  less  thac 
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I  another,  or  less  injurious  in  its  consequences^ 

ii  without  being  fatal  to  its  existence.     But  truib 

I  cannot  asssociate  with  error  ;  and  to  this  obvious 

*  impossibility  must   be  ascribed,  that  very  ui^- 

t  pleasant  and  unaccommodating  character,  with 

t  -which  unbelievers  are  disposed  to  stigmatisie, 

both  the  Jewish  and  tbe  Christian  dispensation. 

;       The  king  condescended  to  expostulate  with 

J   the  recusants :  He  warned  them  of  the  punish^ 

:  ment  threatened  to  disobedience,  and  asks  ^^  whai 

f  is  that  Godf   that  shall  deliver  you  out  of  tm/ 

.   hands  f  .They  firmly  answer,  "  if  it  be  so,  our 

God  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the 

burning  fery  furnace ;  and  he  will  deliver  us  out 

.,  of  thine  handy   Oh  king :  but  if  not,  we  will  not 

.   ^erve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 

which  thou  hast  set  up/' 

"  Then  was  Nebuchadnezzar  full  of  fury,  and 
.  the  form  of  his  visage  was  changed  against 
Sbadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  And  he 
commanded  that  they  should  heat  the  furnace 
one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be 
heated.'*  And  he  commanded  the  most  mighty 
snen  that  were  in  his  army,  to  bind  the  reeu« 
sants  and  to  cast  them  into  the  burning  fiery 
furnace;  ^^  and  because  the  king's  commandment 
was  urgent,  and  the  furnace  exceeding  hot,  the 
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flame  of  the  fire  slevir  those  men  that  tbob;  thai 
to  the  furnace." 

These  minute  particulars  are  indications  of 
a  determined  trial,  and,  as  it  were,  a  defiance  of 
the  power  of  Jehovah,  to  deliver  the  ofienden 
from  his  resentment.    But  again^  as  in  the  cpo- 
test  between  the  prophets  of  Baalj  ^pd  My^ 
did  the  God  of  the  Israelites  prevail.      The  tri- 
umph of  Jehovah  over  Pagan  superstition,  and  the 
malice  of  impostors  was  complete.    When  '^  tbe 
princes,  governora,  and  captains,  and  the  kings 
counsellors  being  gathered  together,  saw  tiKse 
men,  upon  whose  bodies  the  fir^  had  no  power, 
nor  was  an  hair  of  their  head  singed ;  neither 
were  their  coats  changed,  nor  the  smell  of  fiie 
had  passed  on  them ;  Nebuchadncjszar  spake, 
and  said,  blessed  be  the  God  of^Shadrach^  Mt- 
fihach,  and  Abed-nego,  who  hath  sent  his  angelj  cd 
delivered  his  servants^  that  trusted  in  him,  and 
have  changed   the  king's  words,  and  yielded 
their  bodies,   that  they  might  not  serve,  nor 
worship  any  God  except  their  own.       There- 
fore, I  make  a  decree  that  every  people,  nation, 
and  language,  which  speak  any  thing  amitf, 
against  the  God  of  Shadrach,   Meshach,  and 
Abed-nego,  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their 
houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill  ;  because  then 
is  no  other  God,  that  can  deliver  after  this  sort. 
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Then  the  king  promoted  Shadrach^   Meshachi 
and  Abed-nego,  in  the  province  of  Babylon/' 


It  is  probable  that  the  permanent  influence 
of  these  two  events,  upon  the  mind  of  Nebu- 
Qhadpezzar^  was  confined  to  his  admission  of 
the  Jiehovah  of  Israel,  into  the  number  of  hii 
^fods,  and  giving  him  the  precedency  over  them, 
as  he  had  given  to  Daniel  a  precedency  over  all 
the  wise  men  of  the  east ;  without  his  being 
{possessed  of  that  devotional  spirit,  or  impressed 
^with  that  reverential  awe,  which  becomes  the 
seivice  of  the  most  high  God. 

But  a  subsequent  event  finally  produced  these 
liappy  effects.  He  had  another  dream,  for  the 
explanation  of  which  he  applied  to  his  astro* 
logers  and  magicians  in  vain ;  and  the  inspired 
wisdom  of  Daniel,  again  became  conspicuous. 
The  interpretation  given  to  this  dream  was  most 
alarming.  The  tree  which  was  represented  in 
the  vision  as  an  emblem  of  himself,  and  as  giving 
shelter  and  support  to  every  living  creature,  was 
to  be  cut  down  into  a  trunk.  He  was  informed 
l^  the  faithful  and  conscientious  Daniel :  ^*  This 
is  the  decree  of  the  Most  High,  which  is  coine 
ttpbn  my  lord  the  kmg  :  that  they  shall  drive 
thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with 
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the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  they  shall  make  thee 
to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  they  shall  wet  thee 
witli  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven  times  shall 
pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know  that  the  most  high 
ruktk  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will.  And  whereas  they  com- 
manded to  leave  the  stump  of  the  tree  and  roots, 
thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after  that 
thou  shall  have  known  that  the  heavens  do  rule. 
Wherefore,  O  king,  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable 
nnto  thee,  and  break  off  thy  sins  by  righteous* 
ness,  and  thine  iniquities,  by  shewing  mercy  to 
the  poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  pros- 
perity." 

Notwithstanding  his  confidence  in  this  pro- 
phet, neither  the  unwelcome  interpretation. of 
the  dream,  nor  the  admonitions  of  Daniel,  seemed 
to  make  a  durable  impression.  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  the  most  potent  sovereign  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  was  surrounded  with  riches  and  splen- 
dour; and  with  their  i nseparabtecompanions^ the 
most  servile  homage  and  adulation.  His  frowns 
were  the  signal  of  death,  and  his  smiles  ensured 
the  most  enviable  prosperity.  Thus  situated, 
pride  and  vanity  were  still  his  ruling  passions; 
and  although  he  was  forewarned  that  he  was 
soon  to  be  expelled  from  the  throne,  his  mind 
was  intoxicated  with  his  greatness,  which  he 
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proudly  ascribed  to  his  own  wisdom  and  prow- 
ess. At  the  end  of  twelvemonths  he  walked 
in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon ;  and 
the  king  spake  and  said,  ^'  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  built,  for  the  people  of  my  king- 
dom, by  the  might  of  my  power  for  the  honour  of 
my  majesty  ?''  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's 
mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  sayings  "  O 
king  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken,  the 
kingdom  is  departed  from  thee/'  &c.  and  the 
same  hour  was  the  thing  fulfilled. 

Experience  is  a  more  effectual  teacher  than 
admonitions  the  most  solemn  and  authoritative. 
This  alone  could  completely  reform  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  from  the  practice  of  Ido- 
latry; and  it  was  this  alone  which  could' in- 
spire the  proud  king  of  Babylon  with  pious 
humiliation,  and  profound  homage,  towards  the 
universal  sovereign.  The  depth  of  his  degrada- 
tion subdued  the  haughtiness  of  his  heart. 
His  restoration  to  the  rank  of  human  beings, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  sovereignty,  filled  his  breast 
with  devout  gratitude.  This  proud  boaster  now 
condescends  to  make  a  public  statement  of  the 
marvellous  events  which  had  befallen  hini ;  to 
ackow ledge  that  his  humiliating  sufiSsrings  were 
i\ic  just   punishment  of  his   pride ;   to  make 
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known  the  tgnoraiKce  of  Ins  mag^ciaiM,  and  the 
other  servants  of  fysegods,  and  to  celebrate tiie 
wisdom  of  Daniel,  the  inspired  prophet  c^  tibe 
true  God ;  to  express  his  sole  dependence  upea 
Jehovah,  and  to  propose  his  ou^n  conduct  asta 
example  of  the  profbundest.  v^eyferenoe  towards 
hiffi. 

The  following  is  tbe  exordtum  of  hid  puUtc 
declacation.  "  Nebuchadaezzar,  liie  king,  unto 
aUpeople^  nations,  and  languages  that  dwd.l<m 
all  the  earth,  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you.  / 
tiumght  it  good  to  show  the  signs  mid  wanden  that 
the  fttgh  Cod  hath  wrought  towards  me  f  Hum 
great  afe  his  signs^  and  how  mighty  are  his  ttm* 
iferr.  His  kingdom  is  (m  coerlasting  kingdom^  and 
Ids  dominion  is  from  generation  to  generatkmJ* 
Instead  of  concealing,  he  gives  the  most  exten* 
aive  publicity  to  the  humiliated  and  insane  state 
to  which  he  liad  been  reducedi,  and  confesses 
the  cause  to  have  been  the  pride  'of  his  heurt; 
closing  his  narrative  in  the  following  strain  id 
elevated  P.iety :  <'  And attheend  of  4!he^ys,  I, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Iff t  up  mine  eyes  >inito  heaven, 
andimine  understanding  returned  ointb  me,  and 
Lblesssdtbt  Mast  ffigh,  andlpraisedandhtmonr- 
sd  him  that  'Hvetfh  Jar  tmvr,  whose  dominion  isM 
esoerJasting  idominianj  and  ^his  kingdom  is  from  ge- 
neration  to  generation.    And  ttUfhe  inhabitMt$ 

S 
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.    ^  the  eiarth  Sire  reputed  as  nothing  ;  and  he  difth 

,    according  to  kis  wiU  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and 

,    am&ng  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  mid  none  can 

,    stny  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him  what  dost  thou  9 

,    At  the  same  time  my  reason  returned  unto  me^ 

.    and  fot  the  gloiy  of  my  kingdom,  mine  honour 

and  brightness  Kturned  unto  me ;  and  my  coun- 

cellorsy  and  my  lords   £K)Bght  unto  me  v  and  I 

was  established  in  ray  kingdom,  and  excellent 

majesty  was  added  unto  me.    Now  I,  Nebuchad- 

fsexzary  praise  and  e:ttol,  <md  honour  the  king  of  hear 

ven,  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  hisways  ju^ 

ment :  and  those  that  Walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to 

abase." 


We  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  meditate 
upon  the  natural  influence  of  such  extraordinary 
confessions  afnd  acknowledgments,  throu^  the 
extensive  empire  of  this  mighty  Sovereign.  In 
most  arbitrary  governments  the  opinions  of  the 
sovereign  are  adopted  by  his  subjects ;  and  thi$ 
adoption  will  be  as  extensive  as  the  knowledge 
cff  Ills  opinions,  in  states  where  scarcely  an  indi* 
vidual  has*been  accustdmed  to  think  for  himself. 
The  decree  of  wohibi  ting  "every  people,  nation^ 
anfl  language  to  speak  any  thing  amiss  against 
libe^od  ef  Shadrach^  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego, 
Under  the  severest  punishments,  would  not  only 
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impose  silence,  but  inspire  dread;  and  we  maj 
safely  conclude,  that  the  God  of  these  Hebrews 
would,  in  consequence  of  such  pious  declara- 
tions,  be  revered  by  all  the  subjects  of  this 
great  monarch,  not  only  in  Chaldea^  but  in  Sy 
ria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt ;  for  to  those  regions  die 
the  immediate  sovereignty  of  Nebuchadnezzafj 
and  the  pQwer  of  his  conquests  extend.  Al- 
though they,  with  the  king,  continued  polytbe* 
ists,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  must  have  beei 
considered  as  the  transccndant  God;  and  tbgf 
must  not  only  have  revered  him  as  more  powcrfiil, 
but  as  more  wise  and  more  holy  than  the  Gods 
they  were  accustomed  to  worship.  Nor  could 
such  sentiments  prevail,  without  producing  a 
considerable  degree  of  reform  in  their  worship: 
rendering  their  superstitious  rites  less  impure 
and  iijimoral,  than  those  which  were  transmitted 
to  them  from  their  more  barbarous  ancestors ;  and  j 
greatly  meliorating  the  state  of  the  moral  world 


Of  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  scriptures 
have  recorded  nothing  but  his  folly  and  his 
juin.  He  was  manifestly  a  profane  volup- 
tuary. He  seems  to  have  placed  the  very  extra- 
ordinary occurrences  of  his  father's  reign  among 
S 
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fhose  fabulous  narratives  with  which  supersti- 
tion ialways  abounds  :  and  to  treat  his  solemn 
and  pious  edicts  as  the  effusions  of  a  disorder- 
ed brain;  for  he  instituted  a  festival  in  deri- 
sion of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  in  open  con- 
tempt of  the  God  whom  his  father  had  so  pro- 
foundly reverenced.  We  are  informed  that  *'  Bcl- 
shazzar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand 
of  his  Lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thou- 
sand. Belshazzar,  while  he  tasted  the  wine,  com- 
mianded  to  bring  the  gold  and  silver  vessel^ 
"which  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out 
of  the  temple  which  was  at  Jerusalem,  that  the 
Icing  and  his  princes,  his  wives  and  his  concu'* 
binesy  might  drink  therein.  They  drank  wine, 
anijfraised  the  gods  ofgold^  and  of  silver,  of  braUf 
^inm,  of  wood,  and  of  stoncT 

This  was  a  determined  insult  oX,  the  God  of 
heaTcn,  and  setting  that  tremendous  power  at 
defiance,  which  his  father  had  with  w  much  Iw 
mility  ascribed  to  him.  A  conduct  so  impious^ 
unicproved,  would  have  effaced  all  those  impres- 
sioos  in  fiivour  of  the  new  reli^oOf  which  had 
bear  made  open  his  £itbei's  subjects:  and  the 
Anysands  of  his  proBigate  lords  would  soon  have 
poUiitcd  the  principles  of  the  conununi^  at  lafg!Cu 
Am  adannii^  miracle  inteiposed  to  prevent  a 

inlD  pagmism.  The  magicians  werr 
n  d 
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again  applied  to,  but  it  was  in  vain.  They  could 
not  interpret  the  solemn  warning  inscribed  upon 
the  wall  of  the  palace.    Their  incapaci  ty  enabled 
Belshazzar  to  recollect    the    inspired  servant 
of  his  father,  to  whom  he  offered  the  most  splendid 
rewards.   Daniel,  in  conformity  to  one  character- 
istic of  a  true  prophet,  expressed  a  dignified  in- 
difference to  these  promised  honours,  and  answer- 
ed to  the  king,    "  let  thy  gifts  be  to  thyself,  and 
give  thy  rewards  to  another ;  yet  will  I  read 
the  writing  unto  the  king,  and  make  known 
unto  him  the  interpretation."    Daniel  faithfully 
stated  to  him  also  the  cause  of  this  mhaculous 
interference,  and  of  the  terrible  judgments  de- 
nounced by  it.     After  he  had  recalled  to  his  re- 
collection the  melancholy  condition  of  his  father, 
as  a  punishment  ^^  because  his  heart  wa»  lifted 
up,  and  his  mind  hardened  in  pride,  until  he  knew 
that  the  most  high  God  ruled  in  the  kingdoms 
of  men  ;^  Daniel  adds,  **  and  thou  his  son,  0  Bd- 
l^hazzar,  hast  not  humbled  thine  heart,  though 
thou  knowest  all  this^  But  hast  lifted  up  thys^ 
against  the^  Lord  of  hewoeny  and  thetf  hofoe  brtn^t 
the  'Oessels  out  of  his  house  before  theey  and  thcuy 
and  thy  lords,  thy  ztrhes  and  thy  concubines,  km 
drunk  wine  in  them^  and  thou  hast  praised  thepi 
of  silvery  and  gods  of  brass y  irony  wood,  and  sttm^ 
^hich  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor  know  ;  and  the  God  ^ 
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vohost  hands  thy  breath  is ^  and  whose  ure  all  thy 
ways,  hast  thou  not  glopified.'^ 

''In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the 
Chaldeans  slain ;  and  Darius  the  Median  took  ' 
the  kingdom." 

*  Thus  terminated  the  independence  of  this 
mighty  empire.  Isaiah,  who  predicted  its  ruin, 
considers  the  event  as  a  triumph  over  those  Gods, 
whom  the  impious  Belshazzar  attempted  to  rein- 
state in  all  their  honours.  "  Babylon  is-fallen, 
is  fallen,  and  all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods, 
he  hath  broken  unto  the  ground."  ^'  Bel  bow- 
leth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth,  their  idols  were  upon 
the  beasts,  and  upon  the  cattle,"  &c.  &c.  Ac** 


Profane  historians  inform  us  that  the  city 
was  taken  by  surprise,  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence 
<of  their  intoxication,  that  the  king  and  his  noUes 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  conquerors.  The 
piraphet  Isaiah  had  pointed  out  this  Cyrus  by 
same  as  the  instrument  of  providence^  and  has 
explicitly  stated  the  important  object  of  the  se- 
vere judgment3  he  was  ordained  to  inflict.  "  Thus 
aaith  the  Iiord  to  bis-  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose 
jci^^ht  band  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations  be- 

*  See  19a.  th.  xxi.  xW.  1. 
D  d  2 
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fore  him;  I   will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to' 
open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the- 
gates  shall  not  be  shut.     I  will  go  before  thee 
and  make  the  crooked  places  straight:  I  will 
break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,   and  cut  in 
sunder  the  bars  of  iron,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  seciet' 
places  :  that  thou  mayest  knozVy  that  I  the  Lari 
who  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israd 
For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,   and  Israel  mine  ■ 
elect,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name :  I  have 
sumamed  thee  though  thou  hast  not  known  me. 
I  am  the  Lord  and  there  is  none  else  ;  there  is  no 
God  besides  me :  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hari 
not  known  me :  that  they  may  knawjrom  the  ridng 
of  the  sun  and  from  thewest,  that  there  is  nm 
besides  me:  lam  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else:  I 
form  the  light,  and  create  darkness :  I  make  peaci^ 
and  create  evil.    I  the  Lord  do  all  these ^^ 

Every  attentive  reader  of  the  sacred  pages 
will  be  convinced,  that  the  denunciations  pro- 
nounced against  Babylon,  are  peculiarly  frequent 
and  terrific.  In  some  of  these  denunciations, 
the  manner  of  her  destruction,  and  the  imme^ 
diate  c^use  of  it  are  so  minutely  described,  that 
they  appear  like  a  narrative  of  facts,  rather  than 
prophetic     threatenings    pronounced.      Isaiah 

*  Is.  ch.  xlv.y.  1,  7. 
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.    takes  the  lead,  with  a  dignified  triumph.  ^*  The 
burden  of  Babylon,   which   Isaiah  the  son  of 
Amos  did  see.     Lift  ye  up  a  banner  upon  the 
high  mountain,    exalt  the  voice   unto  '  them, 
shake  the  hand  that  they  may  go  into  the  gates 
of  the  nobles.     X  have  commanded  my  sancti- 
fied ones, — or  those  ordained  to  the  office;  I  have 
also  called  my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger,  even 
them  that  rejoice  in  my  highness.     TIic   noise 
.    of  a  multitude  in  the  mountains  like  as  of  a  great 
people :  a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms 
,    and  nations  gathered  together:  the  Lord  of  hosts 
-  mustered  the  hosts  of  the  battle.    They  come 
' :   from  a  far  country,  from  the  end  of  heaven, 
'    even  the  Lord,  and  the  weapons  of  his  indigna- 
':   tion,  to  destroy  the  whole  land,'*  &c.  &c.  Behold 
'     I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them,  which  shall 
not  regard  silver,  and  for  gold  they  shall  not  de* 
,    light  in  it.    Their  bow  shall  also  dash  the  young 
•    men  to  pieces,  and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the 
-  fruit  of  the  womb,  and  their  eye  shall  hot  spare 
children;  and  Babylon^  the  glory  of  kingdoms, 
the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees  excellency,  shall  be 
as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
It  shall  never  be  inhabited  ;  neither  shall  it  be 
dwelt  in,  from  generation  to  generation ;  nei- 
^ther  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tents  there  ;  neither 
shall .  the   shepherds   make    theii:  folds  there ; 
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and  the  M^ild  beasts  of  the  islauds  shall  enter  their, 
desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant 
palaces ;  and  her  time  is  near  to  come^  and  her 
days  ahall  not  be  prolonged** 


Jeremiah  also  ascribes  the  cause  of  her  de« 
struction,   to  her  idolatrous  practices,   in  the 
following  emphatic  manner  :    "  The  word  of 
the  Lord,  spake  against  Babylon,  and  against  the 
land  of  the  Chaldean,  "  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet: 
declare  ye  among  the  nations,  and  publish, ..  and 
set  up  a  standard;  publish  and  conceal  not:  say 
Babylon  is  taken ;  Bel  is  confounded  ;  Merodack 
is  broken  in  pieces  ;  her  idols  are  confounded^  her 
images  are  broken  to  pieces^  &c.    A  sword  is  upon 
the  Chaldeans,  saith  the  Lord,   and  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylon,   and  upon  her  prince^ 
and  upon  her  wise  men,    &c.  &c,     A  drought  it 
upon  her  water Sy  and  they  shall  be  dried  up;  J(ff 
it  is  the  land  of  grwven  images^  and  they  wtt 
mad  upon  their  idols/'  &c.    Behold  a  people  shall 
come   from    the  north,     and   a  great    nation^ 
and  many   kings,  shall  be  raised   up  from  the 
coasts  of  the  earth.     They   shall  hold  the  bow 
and  the  lance  ;  they  are  cruel,   and   will. not 
^&how  mercy,  &c.    The  king  of  Babylon  hatli 

^b.cb.  xiut     See  also  cfa^xivw 
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leard  the  report  of  them^  and  his  hands  waxed 
beble  ;  anguish  took  hold  of  him,  a  pang,  as  of 
L  woman  in  travail,"*  &c.  "  Wherefore,  behdld 
;he  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  do^ 
udgment  upon  her  graven  images,  and  through 
til  her  land,  the  wounded.shall  groan.  A  sound 
)f  a  cry  cometh  from  Babylon,  and  her  mighty 
nen  are  taken  ;  every  one  of  their  bows  is  bro- 
ken, for  the  Lord  God  of  recom pence,  shall  sure- 
y  requite,  and  I  will  make  drunk  her  princes, 
md  her  wise  men,  her  captains,  and  her  rulers, 
ind  her  mighty  men :  and  they  shall  sleep  a 
3erpetual>  sleep,  saith  the  king,  whose  name  is 
^he  Lord  of  hosts.* 

Had  Jeremiah  been  present  with  the  army  of 
Gyrils,  to  witness  the  pccnliar  lAanner  in  which 
the  impregnable  city  was  taken,  by  diverting  tha 
waters  of  the  river  from  the  usual  channel ;  an4 
to  witness  the  constema:tion  of  Belshazzar  and 
his  nobles,  and  th6  slaughter  which  ensued, 
he  could  scarcely  have  given  a  more  lively  de» 
scription  of  these  horrid  events.f 

The  above  are  concise  extracts  from  nume*^ 
tous  other   denunciations   of   similar   import,  , 
which  evince  the  vast  importance  that  was  aU 
tached  to  the  destruction  of  febe  BabyloBish  em^ 
pire,  in  the  Itooral  economy  ei  diviiie  fxotidenC€^ 

f  JeteaoUtk tb. t   ^flkDcb*jdi. 
t  See  Note  N: 
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This  public  and  miraculous  disg^race  of  its  godi^ 
and  their  deceitful  priests^  was  in  fact  an  abo« 
lition  of  the  empire  of  paganism  in  all  the  r^oiu 
of  the  east.  Babylon  was  the  chief  seat  of-  sys- 
tematic superstition  and  idolatry.  Its  magi- 
cians a!nd  soothsayers,  were  men  of  educaticm 
and  learning.  To  them  wa&  the  character  of 
wise  men  given  almost  exclusively.  They  were 
the  admiration  of  the  nations.  They  professed 
intercourse  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to 
interpret  the  mandates  of  the  deities,  winch 
were  supposed  to  inhabit  them.  They  were 
always  ^consulted  upon  the  important  matters 
of  state ;  nor  was  any  enterprize  undertaken 
without  their  advice  and  concurrence.  The 
abolition  of  such  mental  tyranny  was,  therefore, 
prerequisite  for  the  diffusion  of  superior  light 
and  knowledge.  But  this  tyranny  was  too  ex- 
tensive^ and  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  eradicated 
by  means  purely  natural.  The  caus^  of  God, 
and  of  truth,  therefore,  demanded  pretemaiural 
means,  and  such  as  should  impress  terror  and  con* 
viction  upon  the  servants  of  idolatry ;  as  should 
console  the  house  of  Judah  in  its  humiliated 
state,  alienate  their  minds  from  the  worship  of 
idols,  and  expedite  their  repentance,  thai  they 
might  be  qualified  to  return  to  :the  land  of.  their 
fathers;  such  as  should  convincip  the  nations,  that 
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the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  The  nature 
of  the  miracles  performed,  was  conespondent 
to  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them ;  such  as 
fiiUy  demonstrated  the  interference  of  Israel's 
God,  and  the  infliction  of  retributive  justice, 
by  his  almighty  power.  The  marvellous  pro-i. 
tection  of  the  three  governors  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace,^  precisely  corresponded  with  the  nature  of 
the  sufferings,  which  tyranny  had  dictated  as  a 
punishment  to  disobedience.  The  instant  dp^ 
struction  of  their  adversaries  by  the  same  means, 
marked,  in  the  most  awful  and. impressive  man- 
ner, the  dislinctipn  made  between  the  friends, 
^nd  the  enemies  of  the  living  God.  The  rai* 
raculous  inscription  was  a  demonstration,  that 
the  approaching  calamity  was  no^  to  be  classed 
with  the  common  rise  and  fall  of  empires ;  that 
it  was  immediately  inflicted  by  the  hand: of 
heaven,  as  a  tremendous  punishment  of  the 
grossest  idolatry,  in  its  very  act  of  insulting  that 
God,.  "  who  alone  forms  the  light  and  creates 
darknesSj  makes  peace,  and  creates  evil;' — and 
•*  that  theg  may  know  that  there  is  none  else J^ 

Darius  the  Mede,  "  who  took  the  kingdom/' 
was  uncle  to  the  great  Cyrus,  and  the  Gyaxai'es 
of  profane  writers.  He  was  the  ostensible 
sovereign  of  the .  kingdoms  which  the  arms 
pf  Cyras  had  subdue^.    This  conqueror  w^s  by 
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Mrtli  a  Persian,  and  educated,  from  his  in&iicc 
ai'Citiiling  ro  the  strict  discipline  which  m 
pc^'uliar  to  that  kingdom.  He  was  instrudd 
t\v  Ins  lathiTy  Astyages,  in  all  the  principla  if  I  pi 
uhm'aU  which  were  then  known,  and  tangkli  lii 
H\iMv  iho  (lods.  He  was  also  initiated  iB^e  I i 
v.'\\>:v  s^  of  Divination,  which  was  consideBii  I li 
UA  .i «  :'^;.vrunt  science.  This  was,  acoardaKlc 
v-^  \,  ^,*i\"*..^i\,  j»eculiarly  necessary,  thatfaemitft 
v.v>5^c  ^^:  h/:!ii^If  ot  tavourable  or  uniavonniii 
w\^\ -A  j_x:  :::->  escape  the  deceptions  to  viok 
X  «.v.x  ^.v.x-^cc  fn>m  unprincipled  magsdoi 
W..V.  ^uv  V  T>i^  ,vsw  S^ci  an  education,  united  lia 
^K  xv^  %  9u^x>r\v  odowments  of  his  siii 
%s\i.-  >rui>.c  -iJt  ^A:a  to  peroeiFe  the  cifr 
xv»v\  Kv^vvi  iixj  J'snrrEh  of  the  JewsaMitii 
\^vN  ,\  !->  i.iv.r:>c:;r5' :  £2id  the  disposi 
Y^2^  V^-  >  .\i.^  :iv,ui:^  Jxnt  r:?  cmhraoe  tac  pcR 
»«v  s^-^xiirv  ir-^-ui.^  n:  zic  Jcrvish  re£igia& 
•"*«>^^v^v-^  -^^  r.iiTUdunas   rrcn:5  «tBdby* 

i^v    ».^t,M'.>ifcir-;   s^v-Xis*   It    "wiiri  ie  wis  not 

,v.^  :k  •••-rv.^ft'  >'"-■-  ":^  rm3ciE«L  ^scE.  were 
v^vHiV^v  ^^'^  i:-ii=  ^1^  ..r?ir3esc:  nmrssooa  upon 
Xv5* .  -^  i    t2'.-j\—  -^'^  -^jv  ii^^x  ^isac  x£  as  vadc 
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Q3k  years,  and  those  miraculous  endovraients,  by 

wifaich  he  had  exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  ma- 

gksians,  entitled  him  to  superior  honours.     "  It 

pleased  Darius  to  set  over  the  kingdom,  an  hun* 

ijdred  and  twenty  princes,  which  should  be  over 

:^e  whole  kingdom,  and  over  these,  three  presi- 

i.4entS9  of  whom  Daniel  was  first,  that  the  prin« 

-eet  might  give  accounts  unto   them,  and   the 

iking  receive  no  damage."    The  Magicians  did 

i-i&ot  appear  to  possess  influence  at  his  court;  it 

^  was  now  the  Presidents  and  Princes  who  resent^ 

.;Cd  that  this  Hebrew  should  become  their  supe« 

;iior.     But  as  his  integrity  could   not  be  inw 

peached,  they   had  recourse    to.  his   leligion. 

:They  did  not  attempt,  like  the  magicians  under 

^  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  render  the  worship  of  ima^ 

^  ges  the  snare  to  entangle  him ;  the  veneratioQ 

of  the  true  God  was  now  too  firmly  establishedL 

But  they  surprised  Darius  into  an  edict  which 

flattered  his  vanity,  and  of  which  he  perceived 

.  not  the  pernicious  consequences.    It  was  not 

to  enjoin  an  $ct  of  idolatry,  but  merely  to prohi^ 

Mt  the   wotship  of  any  God^  or  presenting  a 

petition  to  any  man,  for  thirty  days,  excepting 

-to  the  king  himself. 

The  pious  Daniel  considered  such  an  omission 
«a8  a  breach  of  duty ;  nor  would  he  compromise 
trith  hisT  conscience  by  the  privacy  of  hit  W4)«- 
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ship.  "  When  Daniel  knew  that  the  wr 
was  signed,  he  went  into  his  house,  and 
windows  being  open  in  his  chamber  towan 
rusalenij  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  t 
a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  unto 
as  he  did  aforetime."  The  extreme  sorrow 
the  king  when  he  was  informed  that  Daniel 
disobeyed  the  royal  edict,  manifested  at  oi 
just  sense  of  his  own  folly,  and  ih&highes 
^pect  for  this  faithful  servant  of  God.  Ins 
of  being  in  a  rage  against  Daniel,  '^  He  was 
displeased  with  himself.''  When  he  found  i 
his  decree  was  irrevocable,  he  indulged  the  b 
that  the  God  who  had  preserved  the  consci 
tious  Jews  from  the  fiery  furnace,  would  i 
preserve  Daniel  from  the  rage  of  the  lie 
'^  He  passed  the  night  in  fasting ;  and  he  ar 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  in  ha 
unto  the  den  of  Lions;  and  he  cried  with 
lamentable  voice  unto  Daniel,  and  said,  *^0I 
niel,  servant  of  the  living  God,  is  thy  God  wht 
thou  servest  continually,  able  to  deliver  thee  fo 
the  Lions  ?**  And  when  he  heard  that  theyk 
done;  him  no  hurt,  the  king  was  exceedi 
glad.**  Thus,  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  <l 
this  sovereign  manifest  the  highest  reveren 
for  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  this  reverence  inspii 
him  with  humility,  Justice,  and  humanity,  i 
?utely  beyond  what  was  usually  practised  by 
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feigns  in  those  days  of  absolute  power.  He  at- 
)ted  to  compensate  for  his  rash  and  inconsidc'- 
vanity,  by  publishing  a  decree,  of  an  op- 
re  tenor  from  that  which  had  exposed  his 
mt  to  so  mi\ch  danger;  for  it  enforced  the 
rence  of  that  God  unto  whom  he  had  for- 
en  petitions  to  be  represented.  "He  wrote 
1  peojble,  nations,  and  languages,  that  dwell 
I  the  earth,"  by  which  expression  we  arc 
aderstand  the  great  and  unparalleled  extent 
lis  dominions;  "Peace  be  multiplied' unto 

I  make  a  decree,  that  in  every  dominion 
ly  kingdom,  men  tremble  and  fear  before  the 
of  Daniel,  for  he  is  the  living  God,  and  sted- 
for  ever  ;  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not 
"istroyedy  and  his  dominion  shall  be  even  to  the 

He  delroereth  and  rescueth,  and  he  xvork^ 
ngns  and  wonders  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'' 

he  above  epitome  of  the  religious  history  of 
Jews  evinces  the  following  facts : — It  was 
the  sole  object  of  the  Deity  to  favour  a  par- 
lar  people  ;  they  were  preferred  on  account 
he  piety  of  their  ancestors,  but  it  was  to 
ler  the  nations  of  the  earth  blessed  by  their 
rumentality,  as  well  as  to'  afford  to  them 
opportunity  of  being  in  reality  the  distid- 
jhed  favourites  of  heaven : — The  grand  ob- 
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jectof  blessing  mankind^  was  pursued  in  every 
stage  of  the  political  existence  of  this  selected 
people :— The  pre-requisites  for  these  blessings 
consisted  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry  with  its 
surrounding  enormities : — All  the  means  were 
usedy  for  this  purpose,  which  could  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  the  subjects  to  be  influenced^  and 
which  were  consistent  with  the  character  of  free 
and  moral  agents  :  the  obstinate,   perverse,  and 
cruel,  were  chiefly  subdued  by  terror ;  but  in 
proportion  as  mankind  became  more   civilized, 
milder  methods  were  pursued,and  the  allurementi 
of  national  prosperity  were  placed  before  their 
eyes.    Beneficial  effects  were  thus  introduced, 
and  diffused   to  a  considerable  extent ;'  for,  al- 
though a  multitude  of  unthinking  and  profli- 
gate Jews  apostatized  from  the  true   religion, 
multitudes  of  Pagans  '^  learned  to  know  the 
Lord :"    In  the  land  of  Jewish  captivity,  when 
the  worship  of  the  living  and  true  God  appeared 
to  be  in  such  imminent  danger,  from  the  conta- 
gion of  bad  example,'  and  the  prevalenceof  Pagan 
superstition,  their  religion  took  the  deepest  roo^ 
and  bore  the  choicest  fruits  j  by  the  miraculous 
interference  of  Divine  Providence,  superstition 
was  subdued  in  the  centre  of  its  empire.    Tht 
great  conquerors  of  the  earth  learned  to  revere 
the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  bore  public  testimony  to 
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tlic  greatness  of  his  might,  and  commanded 
,  the  nations  to  stand  in  awe  before  him. 


Thus  far  has  sacred  history  conducted  us.  The 
true  religion  having  acquired,   by  the  perpe- 
tual care  and  protection  of  the  universal  sovc- 
^  reign,  a  due  degree  of  energy  and  strength,  os- 
tensible interference  was  withheld.     But  who- 
ever  attends  to  the  series  of  events  which  fill 
^    the  pages  of  profane  history,  from  the  time 
\   of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  these  captivei,  in    the  land  of  their 
fathers ;  whoever  believes  that  the  Deity  has 
not  totally    withdrawn  his  secret    operations 
from  the  concerns  of  mortals,  will  be  disposed 
to  ascribe  various  occurrences  to  the  continued 
interposition  of  Providence;   for  he  will  per- 
ceive the  surprizing  co-operation  of  these  natu- 
ral  events,  in  the  refinement  of  manners,  im^ 
provement  of  morals^  and   diffusion  of  know^f 
ledge.    With  the  Jews  was  the  grand  deposit 
of  religious   truth;    and    whenever    the  Jews 
individually  or    collectively  were    patronized 
and  protected,  these  were  patronized  and  pro- 
tected.   As  their  religion  had  for  its  basis  a 
snivch    higher  object    than  the   pride  of  em- 
pire^ they  were  not  reinstated  in  worldly  gran- 
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dcur ;  they  were  placed  in  a  state  of  infe- 
riority;  subjected  to  other  powers,  and  potunfre- 
quently  oppressed  by  them.  But  their  religion 
was  revered.  This  was  a  clear  demonstration 
of  its  innate  greatness ;  for  it  had  not  the  impo- 
sing splendour  of  sublunary  greatness  to  recom- 
mend it.  Fully  to  elucidate  this  fact  would  be 
to  transcribe  the  history  of  many  ages.  Wc 
shall  simply  hint  at  a  few  circumstances  which 
presented  themselves,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
their  emancipation  from  the  abject  bondage  of 
Babylon. 

The  deep  veneration  entertained  by  Cyrus 
for  the  God  of  Israel,  is  recorded  by  the  histo- 
rians of  his  reign^  in  a  manner  correspondent 
with  sacred  history.  It  was  manifested  bj 
the  most  splendid  acts  of  benevolence  and  in- 
dulgence towards  these  captives.  He  restored 
the  rich  treasure  of  their  sacred  vessels,  which 
had  been  profaned  in  libations  to  idols  ;  and  be 
made  the  most  liberal  grants  to  promote 
the  re-instatement  of  their  worship  in  all  its 
splendour. 

Notwithstanding  a  temporary  interruption  by 
Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Artaxerxes 
of  the  scriptures,  his  successors^  Darius  the 
sonof  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes  the  son  of  Darius, 
named   Artaxerxes  by  Ezra,  greatly  favoured 
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the  Jews.  The  former  permitted  and  promo- 
ted the  building  of  the  temple,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  efforts  of  the  Chutheans  to  prevent 
it ;  and  the  latter  ^^  commanded  that  the  remain- 
ing gold  and  silver  in  the  country  of  Babylon^ 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
should  be  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  the 
sacrifices."  The  following  passage  in  his  edict, 
as  recorded  by  Ezra,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
motives  of  his  actions;  "  whatsoever  is  com- 
manded by  the  God  of  heaven,  let  it  diligently 
be  done  for  the  house  of  the  God  of  heaven ; 
jfor  why  should  there  be  wrath  against  the  realm 
Jbr  the  king  and  his  sons.''*  ^ 

Tlie  perilous  state  of  the  Jews,  who  re- 
mained under  tho  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Persian  sovereigns,  from  the  hatred  of 
Haman,  and  their  suhsequent  advancement 
into  more  exalted  favours  than  they  had  ever 
enjoyed,  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
.and  enlarged  upon  by  their  historian  Josephus. 
The  same  historian  informs  us,  that  in  the  days 
of  Alexander,  the  Jews  who  were  in  Judea,  in- 
curred his  displeasure  by  a  conscientious  refusal 
to  assist  him.  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  but  that  his 
resentment  was  changed  into  the  admiration  of 
their  piety.    Whatever  credit  may  be  given  to 

*  Ezra  ch.  vii.  23« 
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his  singular  dream^  and  to  the  particular  mode 
pursued  by  the  high  priest  which  pacified  his 
wrath,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  was  appeased.  We  are 
told  also,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  books 
of  Daniel  were  shewn  to  him,  in  which  was 
prophesied  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  em  pi»( 
by  his  victorious  arms,  at  X/ehich  he  woiild  doubt* 
}ess  rejoice ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  gfanted 
them  many  privileges,  Josephus  asserts,  that 
*^  when  the  king  came  into  thecity^^he  went  up 
to  the  temple,  wkere  he  sacrificed  to  God,,  ao* 
cofding  to  the  directions  of  the  higli  piiesfv 
whom  he  treated,  together  with  the  other  Pdeats^ 
with  great  honour.''* 

"  Ptolomy  Soter,"says  Josephus,  **after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  seized  upon  Jerusalem  by  strata* 
gem ;  for,  entering  the  city  on  the  sabbath,  un- 
der pretence  of  sacrificing,  he  got  poss^ssioac^ 
tliecity  without  any  trouble.  In  this  event  we 
perceive  the  strong  attachment  of  the.  Jewsrto 
what  they  deemed  to  be  ^n  indispensable  duty, 
and  the  popular  respect  shewn  to-  the  God  of 
Israel,  by  tliose  who  still  believed  in  a  plurality 
of  Gods.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  J^dea  and 
Jerusalem,  Samaria  and  G^rizim,-  were  camti 
into  Egypfei"    This  treatment^  however  sev« 

*  Antiq*  of  JTewj^^  $»  3^*  cb.  viiu] 
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and  unjust,  had  its  ttioral  and  theological  advan- 
tages. It  proved  honourable  to  themselves^  gave 
thehi  an  opJ)oftunity  of  displaying  their  supc* 
ribr  virtues,  and  greatly  contributed  to  th« 
6ptead  of  true  religion.  "  Hearing  that  the 
Hierosolymites  t^ere  the  nioH  strict  obsenctrs  of 
thdr  Mtks  and  words^  from  the  accounts  which 
Alexander's  ambassadors  reported,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Darius,  be  disposed  many  of  them  into 
garrisons,  and  pat  them  on  the  same  level  at 
Ale:sandria  with  the  Macedonians,  exacting  of 
ihem  M  oiath  Df  allegiance  to  him  and  his  sucr 
ecssorsa" 

His  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ordered  the 
Jewish  laws*  to  be  translated  into  the  Greek  Ian* 
gu9g^,  which  was  the  nwst  extensively  known* 
He  also  liberated  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pereons,  who  were  captives  in  Egypt, 
jgenerously  paying,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  the 
price  of  their  redemption.  It  is  obvious  that 
Aich  proceedings  were  the  strongest  evidence 
c>f  the  exalted  opitiion,  entertained  for  the  sa- 
(bwd*  writings,  by  a  Genrtilc  sovereign,  which  not 
6tSy  was  highly  honourable  to  the  Jews,  but 
w&s  the  means  of  rehdermg  the  duties  of  mo^ 
ifAfit^  xttbre  generally  known,  and  a  reverence 
of  the  living  aiid  true  God  more  extenisively 
diffused.    We  refer  to  our  historian  JosephuS, 

£  e  2 
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for  the  particulars  of  this  remarkable  event,  and 
shall  simply  advert  to  two  circumstances  eluci- 
dating our  subject.  When  the  petition  was 
presented  by  Aristeus  to  the  sovereign,  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  Jewjs,  after  orders  had  been  given 
for  the  translation  of  their  laws,  the  follow- 
ing argument  was  used :  ^^  I  presume  to  ask 
by  what  means  such  a  thing  can  be  accom- 
plished, when  so  many  Jews  continue  slaves 
in  your  kingdom  ?  You  will  perform  an  action 
answerable  to  your  generosity  and  goodness,  if 
3'ou  set  these  at  liberty,  since  the  same  God^ 
who  bestowed  upon  them  their  lawSy  does  preserve 
and  protect  you  in  your  kingdom,  and  both  they 
and  we  worship  the  same  God,  the  creator  of  aU 
things^  calling  him  by  one  common  name,  JupiteRi 
for  as  much  as  he  bestows  life  upon  alir 

In  the  address  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  his 
Librarian,  who  first  proposed  to  the  king  the 
plan  of  adding  the  sacred  manuscripts  to  his 
collection  of  books,  is  the  following  passage. 
^*  It  is  necessary  you  should  have  them  exact 
and  regular;  for  the  institutions  contained  ihere-^ 
in,  being  God's  own  thoughts,  are  full  of  the  most 
pi'ofound  xvisdom  and  integrity^  which  is  the  rea- 
son, as  Hecateus  says,  that  neither  poets  nor 
historians  have  mentioned  them  without  rev^ 
rence  and  awe,  because  the  system   of  moraHty 
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laid  dawn  therein,  is  the  most  perfect  and  agree^ 
able  to  right  reasonJ^ 

The  Jews  received  similar  favours  and  protec- 
tion from  those  generals  who  succeeded  to  Alex- 
ander in  the  possession  ot  the  regiops  which 
had  submitted  to  his  arms.   "  Seleucus  Nicajor, 

* 

made  them  free  of  all  the  cities  which  he  had. 
built  in  Asia,  and  lower  Syria,  and  also  of  An- 
tioch,  the  capital  city  of  his  kingdom ;  putting 
them  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  Macedo- 
xiians  and  Greeks  who  dwelt  there.''     He  paid 
great  respect  to  their  religion.    Antiochus,  as. 
a  reward  for  the  assistance  they  had  given  him, 
in  his  contest  with  Egypt,  decreed  to  supply 
them  with  every  thing  which  related  to  their, 
sacrifices  and  religious  services.     He  revered  all 
their  laws,  and  issued  proclamations  through  all 
bis  kingdom,  that  no  stranger  should  be  per- 
mitted tb  enter  the  inward  court  of  the  temple, 
pr  other  ways  violate  any  of  their  religious   cus- 
toms.    He  gave  orders  to  Zeuxis  his  general,  ta 
place  two  thousand  Jewish  families  from  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia,  in  the  strong  castles,  and 
other  necessary  places ;  ,for,  says  he,  "  1  take 
^hem  to  be  friendly  guardians  of  our  affairs,  both 
Qu  afcount  of  their  piety  towards  God,  and  the 
gr^at  testimony  of  fidelity  which  they  gave  ta 
my  ancestors." 
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It  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  proceed  farther. 
The  above  are  sufficient  testimonies  of  the  supe- 
rior piety,  and  moral  habits,  of  the  Jewish  peo^ 
pie;  and   of  the  deep  impression  their  hofy 
religion  had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  great 
rulers  of  the  world.  An  impression  which  could 
not  fail  to  extend  its  effects  to  their  innume- 
rable subjects,  and  in  some  considerable  degree 
Immaniac  their  minds.  The  permission  obtained 
by  U)c  Jews  to  establish  synagogues,  and  wor- 
ship the  God  of  their  fathers,  wherever  tiicy 
litf^  pkctdi  wouM  have  a  tendency  to  €s!taA 
mh)  OMtirai  these  impressions.     Every  sjna- 
^>^;:wr  >r»  in  itality  a  tmfk  enctti  to  Hictm 
CvmI  «m^i$l  $urf<Aiaditig  Figanism,  and  thus  dxr 
^V^di^  4^!^  Vm}^  in  dark  phces.    The  supeiior 
|f^^t^  v<r  ^)y^r  worsh^  wfHild  graduanj  bii; 
tW  4>E^^i)  «r)j  Vnnid  n«s  of  the  FigaB  wor- 

^  ii>^>^  hVT  :->jr^  k^^  ^rmW  xTtraci  the  Bodcttf 
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It  is  a  peculiarity  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  although  the  Jews  were  so  tenacious  of 
religion,  wherever  they  were  placed,  and  pre- 
served themselves  distinct,  by  holding  inter- 
marriages with  the  heathen  inhabitants,  in 
abhorrence,  they  were  in  other  respects  social  and 
aeconimodating :  for  in  Chaldea,  their  inter- 
course with  surrounding  nations  was  so  frequent 
and  intimate,  that  their  own  language  became 
corrupted,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  was  totally 
forgotten.  Those;  also  who  were  settled  in  the 
Grecian  provinces,  acquired  the  title  of  Hd- 
knistSy  from  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  tongue.  These  two  opposite  circum- 
stances united  in  the  promotion  of  tljc  grand 
objects  Their  scrupulous  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  own  religion^  preserved  it  from 
Iwing  blended  with  Paganism,  as  had  been  the 
ease  with  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
while  their  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sur- 
rounding Pagtos,  not  only  softened  prejudices^ 
but  implanted  a  conviction  of  the  moral  and 
religious  superiority  of  this  singular  people. 

V  The  reason  of  man  readily  assents  to  the  ex- 
istence of  one  universal  cause  of  all  things ;  the 
reason  of  man  informs  him,  that  the  existence  of 
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more  than  one  is  not  necessary.   The  Monotheist 
must  assert  that  superfiuities  are  the  creatures  of 
the  imagination.  When  he  attends  to  the  nature 
of  superstition,  he  discovers  that  the  Gods  of 
human  'formation  have  a  shape  and  character, 
analogous  to  the  state  and  character  of  human 
minds.  If  these  be  savage,  brutal,  timid,  the 
gods  will  be  clothed  with  horrors,  and  become 
the  Molochs  of  their  worshippers.    When  a  per- 
ception of  benefits  awakens  the  grateful  feelings, 
and  the  designs  of  the  cultivator^    mechanic, 
or  navigator  prosper  under -his  endeavours,  \a 
contemplates  and  worships  the  imaginary  sources 
of  good,  as  the  benefactors  of  the  human  spe- 
cies.   Thus  will  Ceres,  Pomona,  Bacchus,  Nep- 
tune, &c.  take  place  of  more  ferocious  deities. 
The  personification  of  wisdom  produced  a  Mi- 
nerva ;  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  an  Apollo ;  of 
beauty,  Venus,  and  the  graces.     The  civilized 
imagitiatioh  of  poets  finally  became  so  playful 
that  it  delighted  to  populate  woods  and  groves, 
rivers   and   mountains,    with   nymphs,    naiads, 
fawn§,  &c.  animating  the  dulness  of  rural  sce- 
nery, and  introducing  a  vivacity  of  language, 
to  which  the  moderns  themselves  have  recourse, 
in  order  to  embellish  their  descriptions,  notwith- 
standing the  delusion  no  longer  exists. 

Thus  will  the  character  of  the  divinity  wor^ 
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i  shipped,  always  indicate  the  character  of  the. 
TF  worshipper ;  and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
I!  form  this,  will  necessarily  reform  Paganism.  The 
;  admission  of  the  Great  Jehovah  of  the  Jews 
:j  among  the  divinities  of  Pagan  worship,  and  his 
:;.  acknowledged  superiority,  introduced  anewasra 
:rin   Paganism  itself.      He  was  doubtless  their 
:j  JupiteTy  the  father  of  gods  and  men ;  and  not- 
5,  y^ithstanding  the  intermixture  >Vhich  absurd  and 
1  iqipure  imaginations  sometimes  made,  he  was 
^  considered  not  only  as  more  powerful,  but  of  % 
^  more  perfect  character  than  the  others.  The  idea 
-  of  a  Supreme,  reduced  the  other  beings  into  a 
.  salutary  subordination.    Their  empire  was  more 
limited,   their  morals  were  more  pure.    That 
^^eat  Being,   whose  condescension  4s  infinite, 
winked  at  these  times  of  ignorance,  as  the  Apos- 
tle expi^sses  it ;  resented  not  so  unworthy  an 
alliance;  for  by  these  means  he  was  gradually 
leading  forwards  his  untutored  offspring,  to  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  himself. 


The  Apostle  Paul  observed,  when  he  was  at 
Athens,  an  altar  erected  to  the  unknown  God. 
Whether  this  was  a  general  confession  of  the 
ignorance  and  embarrassment  of  their  minds, 
respecting  the  great  first  cause,  as  some  suppose,^ 
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or  referred)  as  others  suppose,  to  the  desire  of 
the  Athenians  to  honour  some  particular  god, 
who  had  averted  a  great  calamity  from  their 
city,  it  was  still  a  confession  of  ignorance^  and 
also  an  indication  of  a  grateful  disposition.  Both 
were  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the  trutiis 
of  revelation*     To  be  conscious  of  our  owb 
Ignorance  isy  in  fact,  an  advancement  in  knov- 
Jedge.      A  mind  perfectly  in  the  datk  canni 
perceive  its  own  darkness.     Their  more  savage 
ancestors  thought  that  they  knew    tbeir  gods 
most  intimately,  and  that  they  perfectly  resem- 
bled the  most  tyrannic  and  depraved  models  of 
the  human    species.    When  reason  begins  to 
)  doubt  of  the  absurdities  which  bad  checked  iti 
{  exertions,  it  is  weakening  their  infltfeiice.    It 
will  find  its  way  through  one  class  of  errors ;  and 
should  it  not  immediately  arrive  at  truth,  d» 
new  class  of  adopted  errors  will  not  be  so  for- 
midable, or  so  tenacious  of  their  hold.   To  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  beings  whose  attributes  and 
characters  are  not  as  they  should  be,  not  only 
manifests  the  struggles  of  a  superior  mind,  but 
it  is  a  noble  attempt  to  burst  the  chaiiis  of  igno- 
I'ance.     It  prepares  the  mind  to  yield  to  tiie 
force  of  evidence  which  may  finally  lead  to 
truth.    No  season  could  be  more  opportune  for 
Paul  to  preach  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
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to  his  audience,  than  when  they  confessed  that 
they  were  worshipping  an  unknown  God. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  above  strictures  will  mani- 
fest the  designs  of  Providence  in  its  various  dispen- 
sations, respecting  the  heathen  world  :--silence 
the  cavils  of  unbelievers,  against  occasional  mi^ 
racles,  as  if  their  sole  object  were  to  amaze  and 
terrify :— enable  us  to  trace  an  unity  in  the 
divine  plan,  amidst  the  diversity  of  operations ; 
wd  prove  that  this  unity  consists  ia  the  de- 
termined production  of  good  by  the  diffusioa 
of  light  and  knowledge  in  exact  proportion  an 
tiie  minds  c^men  were  prepared  for  their  recep*^ 
tioin: — that  the  heathen  world  was  iK>t  e?:- 
eluded  from  the  divine  favour^  by  the  selection 
of  a  particular  people,  te^  be  the  deposits  of 
moral  and  religious  truths;  but  that  their  in«« 
teuest  was  abo  consulted  by  the  grecit  father 
ef  ailL  In  a  word,  we  perceive  that  the  hu- 
Bian  vace,  which  was  plunged  into  ignorance 
and  vice,  beyond  the  influence  of  their  natural 
powers  to  extricate  themselves^  have  been  gradu- 
ally conducted  by  a  superintending  providence,; 
Ssom  palpable  darkness  to  dawns  of  light,  which 
incseased  in  every  age^  until  they  became,  as  it 
were,  the  Aurora^  which  ushered  in  the  Sun  of 
Rightcomness^  destined  to  illuminate  the  worlds 
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■  CHAPTER  IV, 

iVATIONS   AND    INFERENCES    RESPECTISIl 
THE    DIVINE    ORIGIN    OF    THE 
JEWISH    DISPENSATION. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  Chapters  stated  cveiy 
leading  circumstance,  in  the  history  of  tlu) 
wonderful  people,  that  the  grand  object  may 
appear  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  the  dispensation 
become  duly  impressive.  The  whole  history 
of  events,  relative  to  the  subject,  is  placed 
before  the  reader,  without  tlie  selection  of  par- 
ticular facts,  in  order  to  support  a  favourite 
hypothesis.  The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  validity  of  the  writer'i 
remarks,  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  inferences. 
In  his  opinion,  the  preceding  investigations 
have  established  thepgsitionas  indubitable,  that 
ike  Jewish  dispensation  is  most  worthy  of  a  danx 
erigm ;—^\om  its  nature  and  tendency  j — frffln 
the  peculiarmanner  in  which  the  important pUa 
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has  been  executed  ;— ^and  from  the  moral  cha- 
racters of  the  agents  employed.  With  a  short 
illustration  of  these  three  positions,  we  shall 
close  the  present  subject. 


I.  The  Jewish  dispensation,  and  this  dispen- 
sation alone^  communicated  to  mankind  at  a 
very  early  period,  while  ^he  reasoning  powers 
were  in  their  lowesf  exercise,  suclTsentiments  of 
the"  being,  natural  and  relative  perfections  of 
God,  as  perfectly  correspond  with  the  dictates 
of  the  most  enlightened  reason ;  and  it  has  pro- 
mulgated,   in   the  most  ample  manner,  those 
religious  and  moral  duties,  which  we  have  proved 
to  be  essential  to  human  happiness.     It  has  also 
given  the  strongest  evidences,  that  the  perfor- 
mance of  these  duties  is,  in  every  age,  and  in 
every  situation,  ah  acceptable  service.     Obe- 
dience has  always  been  rewarded ;   omissions 
have  always  been  punished ;  repentance  and  re- 
formation have  always  been  received  with  pardon 
and  complacency.     We  shall  leave  our  readers 
to  compare  these  facts    with   the  wisest  insti- 
tutes of  antiquity,  which  affect  a  divine  origin, 
or  with  the  most  renowned  systems  of  ethics 
which  antiquity  can  boast.     We  are  confident 
that  a  comparison  will  produce  tl;ie  conviction 
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that,  at  no  one  period  of  human  existence^  havt 
such  steady  permanent  efforts  been  itiade  in  any 
other  nation,  for  a  series  of  ages,  to  maintahi 
the  principles  of  rational  theology  in  their  extent 
and  sublimity;  or  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
morality  with  such  purity,  and  so  correspondent 
with  the  universal  claims  of  men,  as  axe  emi- 
nently displayed  thnmgh  the  whole  of  thi*  dl*- 
petisation.  These  singnlarities  are  alone  to  be 
discovered  in  the  legislation  of  Moses,  andiii 
the  pious  zeal  of  his  successors.* 

One  grand  object  of  this  dispensatton  was,  t6 
render  the  principles  of  true  religion,  umotgi 
distinct  people,  finally  triumphant  over  tte 
ignorance  and  darkness  which  were  prevaleiiit  m 
the  worldi  Without  such  a  provision,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  worlrf  would 
have  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  That 
universal  darkness  *  and  error  cannot  correct 
themselves ' is  most  evident;  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  with  which  the  Jewish  people  were 
preserved  from  idolatry,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  light  and  knowledge  they  enjoyed,  ma- 
nifests the  extreme  difficulty  which  attends  this 
process  utidcr  circumstances  the  most  advan- 
tageous. 

"^  See  Notef  O. 
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The  happy  consequences  of  religious  know* 
Icd^,  were  not  confined  to  this  nation.  They 
were  introductory  to  blessings  of  which  the 
Gtentiies  were  to  become  partakers.  The  re- 
pfiated  annunciation  of  these  facts,  in  conjuno- 
tton  with  the  moral  history  of  the  Pagan 
irovld,  represents  the  Deity*  as  universally  bene- 
volenty  by  a  oonduet  which,  upon  a  superficial 
view,  may  appear  to  have  beien  arbitrary  and 
partial. 

The  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  in  a 
mani^sr  perfectly  adapted  to  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  and  the  respected  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  arc  objects  worthy  of  the  Deity,  and  of 
the  lelative  character  he  sustains  with  all  his 
intelligent  offspring;  and  they  forcibly  teach 
liiiinian  beings  to  respect  themselves. 

These  truths  have  been  rendered  so  consp^ 
cuous  in  the  preceding  epitome  of  the  Jewish 
bistoTy,  that  further  enlargement  will  be  unne- 
cessaiy. 


II.  As  the  plan  was  worthy  of  God,  thus  was 
his  superintendence^  botli  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, requisite  for  its  accomplishment.  Na 
one  can  deny  the  utility,  or  even,  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  tlidse  occasional  appearances  to  the 
patriarchs^  at  the  commencement  of  this  impor- 
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tant  process,  in  order  to  call  them  forth  from 
the  general  mass  of  mankind,  to  direct  their 
steps,  confirm  their  faith,  and  ensure  their  o1)^ 
dience.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  removal  d 
the  Hebrews  from  a  state  of  bondage  in  Egyp^ 
and  placing  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  war 
an  important  part  of  the  divine  plan,  the  credi- 
bility, ^nay,  the  necessity  of  an  extrabrdiDaiy 
and  miraculous  interference,  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted. For  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  meani 
simply  natural,  would  have  been  influential  to 
remove  them  from  a  country,  where  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  sojourned  for  the  space  of  four 
hundred  years ;  and  where  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  long  and  debasing  habits  of  subjection. 
Their  inspectors,  and  task  masters,  their  nati\'C 
ignorance,  and  the  extreme  servility  of  their 
state,  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  united 
and  personal  exertion.  They  could  not  cofr 
spire,  much  less  could  they  act.  Their  impof- 
tant  services,  and  their  being  employed  in  the 
most  laborious  and  degrading  offices,  rendered 
it  highly  interesting,  both  to  the  Egyptians  and 
their  sovereign,  to  detain  them  in  the  land  of 
their  bondage.  No  voluntary  concessions  or 
courtesies  could  be  expected  from  these  quar- 
ters ;  and  by  what -strong  chain  of  natural  events 
could  upwards  Qf  two  millions   of  people  thus 
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situatedy  be  at  once  wrested  from  the  grasp  ef 
tyramiy^  What  could  possibly  induce  the  peo- 
ple themselves  to  consent,  with  one  voice,  to 
follow  a  leader  who  must  have  been  unknown 
to  a  very  large  majority  of  them ;  and  whose 
absence  of  forty  years  must  have  mndei^ed  him 
a  stranger  to  them  all?  The  dangei-s^  difficult 
-ties,  a^d  wants  to  which  they  were  exposed  on 
theiir  joui^ney,  and  during  their  residence  in  the 
wilderness,  required  a  miraculous  interposition. 
Their  organization  as  a  nation  that  was  to  be 
distinct  and  iadependeat;  the  wisdom  that  per- 
vaded their  political  institutions ;  the  purity  of 
aU  their  religious  ordinances,  without  a  sin^e 
inodel  for  imitation,  manifest  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  a  divine  liuperintendence. 

A  people  themselves  grossly  ignorant,  sur- 
rounded by  nations  ignorant,  depraved^  and  su- 
.peistitious  in  the  extreme,  must  have  required  a 
power  superkir  to  their  own,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  influence  of  the  examples  they  were 
80  prone  to  imitate.     In  what  could  this  power 
iCCHisisty  but  in  juster  conceptions  of  a  Deity,  of 
duties,  and  of  obligations,  enforced   by  prp- 
issiaefi  and  threats  adapted  to  their  situation? 
Whence  could  these  be  derived  but  from  the 
.grrand  source  of  all  knowledge  and  instruction? 
Moses,  ^  if  true^  wa3  educated  in  all  the.wi$« 

Ff 
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dom  of  the  Egyptians,  but  this  wisdom  would 
not  have  made  him  a  Mtmotkdst.  It  would  not 
inform  him  that  the  only  living  God,  the  creator 
and  sole  governor  of  the  universe,  possessed 
every  perfection  natural  and  relative;  that  be 
indispensably  required  the  strict  observance  of 
every  moral  virtue ;  and  that  he  .would  is- 
variably  punish  and  reward,  according  to  the 
moral  deserts  of   his  people.     The .  Egyptian 

.  superstitions  would  not  have  inspired  those  sub- 
limities of  devotion  which  christians  themselves 
have  never  equalled ;  with  those  .  rules  of  re- 
ligious discipline,  and  maxims  of  political  jus- 
tice, which  christians  admire  more  than  they 
imitate. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  leader,  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  the  same  principles  should   be  per- 

>  petually  inculcated  by  precept  and  example, 
and  be  rendered  efficient  by  the  influence  of 
encouragements  or  of  terror.  Jf  this  be  ad- 
mitted, a  succession  of  holy  men,  and  of. pro- 
phets, in  the  manner  which  has-been  amply 
stated,  must  have  been  essential  to  th^  grand 
plan  of  their  preservation.  Such  perpejtuaIl^ 
quisites  could  not  be  expected  from  imtunl 
sources,  during  these  ages  of  deep  ignorance  and 
depravity,  but  it  is  easy  to  advert  to  a  source 
whence  they  could  be  copiously  supplied. 
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:  .  /  The  various  miracles  wrought  during  the  Ba- 
•     bylonifth  captivity,   strange  as  they  may  ap- 
«pear  to  have  been^  vindicate  their  authenticity 
r  by  the  circumstances  which  called  them  forth ; 
and  by  the  beneficial  purposes  to  which  they 
v'Were .  subservient.    It  was  through  their  opera- 
-tion  that  the  divine  plan  received  its  final  accom- 
plishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 

•  old  Testament  appear,  in  their  collected  state, 
-to  have  been  numerous,  yet , when  we  reflect 

•  that'  not  less  than  fifteen  centuries  elapsed,  from 
"  the  commencement  to  the  final  accomplishment 
-  of  the  divine  plan,  respecting  the  Jewish  nation, 
.  we  have  reason  to .  be  surprised  at  the  compara- 
,  tive  paucity  of  their  number.  After  those  occa- 
ssional appearances   to  the  patriarchs,    natural 

•  causes  were  permitted  to  operate  for  a  series  of 
years,  without  any  ostensible  intervention  of 
the  Almighty.     In  the  cruel  treatment  received 

«by  Joseph  from  his  brethren ;  his  being  sold  for 
a  slave;  being,  stationed,  in  the  house  of  «Poti« 
ephar;  his  exciting:  the  impure  desires  of  a  las- 
civious wpman  by  his  personal  attractions ;  and 
-hi#  subsequent,  imprisonment  from  a  spirit  of 
-revenge,  we  perceive  the  subserviency  of  human 
.  piisiions  to  .the  purposes  of  God.    When  Joseph 

Ff2 
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was  raised  by  the  immediate  iDtei|H»itiN 
providence  from  a  dungeon,  and  placed  Mrij 
the  throne  of  his  sovereign,  be  was 
for  his  distinguished  virtue,  and  rendendi] 
lie  blessing  by  the  wisdom  of  his  admi 
lion;  and  a  new  train  of  events  was  $ffk\ 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  promotimofl 
great  plan,  apparently  according  to  the 
course  of  things.  The  famine  in  £gypt| 
in  the  neighbouring  countries^  became  tbs  ocftj 
sional  cause  of  an  interview  between  Jot^l 
and  his  brethren,  which  issued  in  thetci 
Jacob  and  his  family  from  their  native  laDd|P| 
was  thus  introductive  of  a  new  and  ifOprt^ 
epoch.  The  contempt  in  which  the  ocouptWI  toii 
of  an  herdsman  was  held  by  the  Egyf^l^i 
and  the  Hebrews  being,  for  several  generate 
in  a  state  of  abject  slavery,  preserved  tbfi  At  1]^\ 
from  becoming  deeply  contaminated  1^  "^l^ 
Egyptian  superstitions,  without  any  olnii* 
necessity  for  a  miraculous  in teiierence ;  not^ 
we  learn  that  it  was  exerted.  Although  a  n^ 
series  of  miracles  was  manifestly  aecesaary,  to 
liberate  these  people  from  ^  state  of  bondage; 
and  many  difficulties  were  ta  be  surmounted  b] 
supernatural  means,  as  laws  were  to  be  iBstitii 
^  ted  and  habits  formed,  before  their  introdac 
tion  into  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers^y^ 
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it  inidst  of  these  divine  interpositions^  6 
liar  {economy  oftmrMk^^  if  we  may  use  the 
jc,  is  obser%'able«  Thus  the  miraculous 
ly  of  manna  was  continual,  because  it  was 
iiiually  necessary,  being  a  substitute  fot 
r  and  pulse  ;  when  the  people  became  sta- 
.ry,  and  had  leisure  to  slay  their  cattle,  the 
ision  of  Quails  yr2L%  suspended;  but  it  Te^ 
?d  when  they  were  upon  the  journey.  The 
tiiutiications  to  Moses  the  leader  and  legis- 
9  were  perpetual  and  abundant,  because 
/  institution  was  to  be  introduced  and  es« 
shed,  by  his  instrumentality ;  but  when 
^lished,  it  was  expected  to  operate  according 
s  latent  powers.  Divkife  communicatiotis 
rdingly  became  less  necessary,    and  w6re 

sparingly  granted  to  the  succeeding  pro- 
5 ;  yet  they  were  always  proportionate  to 
Exigencies  of  the  case.  The  history  of  all 
kings  of  Israel  manifests, .  that  from  the 
ducfion  of  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
:,  to  the  Ba'bylonish  captivity,  that  is,  du« 

the  space  of  about  four  hundred  yeftrs^, 
ral  causes  wiere  permitted  to  operate  in  a 
*rful  manner,  with  varied  effects.  But  when 
;rand  plan  was  in  danger,  and  miraculous 
ventioii  became  necessary ;  ^and  when  hu- 
propensities  and*" follies  plunged  this  peo- 
into    idolatrous    practices,   to    a    degree 
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which  threatened  a  total  apostasy,  then,  and 
then  only,  were  they  checked  in  their  sinful  career 
by  preternatural  interpositions.  The  miracles 
performed  during  the  Babylonish  captivity  were 
few,  but  momentous;  and  they  operated  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  influence  of  strikii^  ' 
events,  upon  the  minds  of  their  sovereigns  the 
Chahl<  ans,  upon  surrounding  nations,  as'weD 
as  upon  the  captives. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that,  in  the  performance 
of  these  miracles,  natural  means  were  rendered 
the  mediums  of  operation,  wherever  there  was 
an  obvious  adaptation.  In  the  miracles  performed 
before  Pharaoh,  many  of  the  judgments  in- 
flicted corresponded  with  the  calamities  inci- 
dent to  the  climate  of  Egypt,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country.*  The  miracle  consisted 
in  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  operation; 
the  most  distressing  of  them  being  confined  to 
the  Egyptians;  their  being  produced  upon  a 
parlicular  occasion,  and  to  answer  a  particular 
purpose ; — being  predicted ;— a  pause  being  al- 
lowed for  consideration,  and  their  being  re- 
moved at  the  instant  of  intercession.  When 
the  destructive  swarms  of  locusts  were  intro- 
duced, Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  brought  an  efflrf 

*  Soe  Note  P. 
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^  ttwrfairthat  day,  and  all  that  night,  and  when 

]   it  Mras   morning    the   east  wind  brought  the 

]   locusts."    upon  the  temporary  remorse,  and  at. 

■  the  earnest  intreaty  of  the  panic-struck   Pha- 

raoh;  ^.^  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  west  wini^ 

which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them- 

into  the  Red  Sea ;  there  remained  not  one  locust 

in  all  the  land  of  Egypt."    The  passage  of  'the 

Israelites    through  the    Red  Sea  was   in  lik« 

manner  effected   by   the  power  of   an  edstttn 

mnd,  which  prepared  a  dry  path,  and  it  was 

by  the  influence  of  b.  western  tvind  that  the 

waters  were  made  to  return  opportunely,  and 

overwhelm  their  pursuers.  /  * 

These  modes,  adopted  by  the  great  God  of 
Israel,  are  perfectly  consonant  with  his  character  . 
^  as  the  sovereign  agent  through  universal  nature ; 
but  they  are  directly  contrary  to  tRe  expecta« 
tions  of  the  inconsiderate,  and  the  pretensions 
of  every  impostor.  He  who  has  pre-ordained 
whatever  shall,  come  to  pass,  reveres  his  own  ^ 
wise  arrangements ;  he  will  not  interrupt  the 
course  he  has  appointed,  until  the  exigencies  or 
'  follies  of  mankind,  shall  have  rendered  a  tem- 
porary interference  necessary  for  the  object  in 
view,  and  most  conducive  to  their  good :  nor 
will  he  exert  new  powers  where  those  in  exis-' 
tence  can  be  rendered  efficient.    Silly  mortals 
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are  always  wanton  in  the  display  6f  their  ai- 
sumed  powers.  They  aim  at  exciting  perpetud 
and  universal  admiration.  Not  being  the  era* 
tors  of  the  universe,  they  impiously  triunaph 
in  their  pretended  power  over  its  laws,  upon 
the  most  trivial  occasions;  without  reflecting 
that  he  who  ordained,  holds  them  sacred  upon 
the  most  important.  These  are  facts^  wbichi 
if  they  diminish  the  wonderful^  render  our  ad* 
tniration  of  the  divine  direction  permanent  and 
reverential.  If  we  admit  fewer  facts  of  the 
ftiiraculous  kind,  We  believe  them  the  more 
firmly.  Our  belief  in  the  truth  of  a  divine  re- 
velation, is  not  founded  on  the  accurate  repre- 
sentation  of  minuter  circumstances  of  an  indi- 
vidual miracle,  but  upon  the  importance  of  the 
object,  unity  in  the  plan,  consonance  in  the 
execution/ and  final  accomplishment  of  a  pur- 
posie  which,  in  its  very  nature  demanded  occa« 
sional  exertions,  beyond  the  limited  influence 
of  physical  laws.  But  to  suppose  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  miraculous  interferences,  ibr 
the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  is  to  suppose 
a  regular  succession  of  interruptions  to  a  pre-or- 
dained succession  of  natural  events.  It  intro- 
duces one  series  of  constituted  laws  in  place  of 
another,  to  the  destruction  of  a  miracle.  Let 
us  acknowledge  that  all  is  of  Qod,    and  we 
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need  not  be  anxious  to  distinguish  in  eveiy  case^ 
wbeiher  each  event  proceeded  from  the  natural 
course  of  things,  his  secret  and  consequently 
tsnknawn  influence,  or  the  more  open  and  terrific 
manifestations  of  his  power. 


II L  Tlie  characters  and  conduct  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  agents  employed,  are  correspondent  with 
the  divinity  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and 
vith  no  other  hypothesis. 
.  That  Moses  received  his  commission  from 
Qod|  and  was  under  his  direction  in. the  execu- 
tion of  it,  is  manifest  from  various  circum- 
stances which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained^ 
upon  the  contrary  supposition.  Moses,  could 
not  wish  to  aggrandize  himself,  for  he  Was 
s^ged ;  nor  his  family^  for  he  earnestly  intreat^ 
the  Lord,  that  his  son  might  not  succeed  to 
his  honours.  The  primary  object  was  not  to 
lead  a  large  multitude  to  invade  and  conquer^ 
for  the  sole  purposes  of  tunbition.  It  was  to 
counteract  the  prevalence  of  idolatry,  by  prOi^ 
serving  a  selected  people  from  being  totally 
corrupted  by  its  baneful  influence.  The  Israel- 
ites were  appointed  to  possess  the  oracles  pf 
tjbe  true  and  living  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
oracular   ialiacies   of   superstitious    impottori 
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which  inundated  the  world ;  and  to  maintain 
pure  morality,  in  opposition  to  the  vicious  prac- 
tices encouraged  by  false  religions.  To  pro- 
mote this  '  object  was  truly  worthy  of  God  i 
but  the  accomplishment  of  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  an  uninspired  chief.  The 
enterprise  demanded  a  full  assurance  in  the  ex* 
istence  of  such  a  God,  in  the  necessity  of  moral 
vectitude,  and  a  firm  confidence  in  the  divine 
strpport.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  pro- 
jects of  worldly  ambition ;  and  it  requires  dif- 
ferent principles^  for  its  execution.  Exalted 
piety,  implicit  obedience  to  the  divine  mandates, 
perpetual  solicitude  for  the  religious  and  moral 
purity  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge, 
a  deep  concern  at  their  impieties,  and  unremit- 
ted efforts  to  reclaim  them,  are  p re-requisites 
for  the  execution  of  such  a  commission  ;  and 
these  were  possessed  by  Moses  in  an  emiiient 
degree.  But  they  could  not  possibly  dwell  in 
the  breast  of  an  impostor,  or  exist  in  a  man 
merely  actuated  by  the  principles  of  worldly 
ambition.  These  principles  operated  with 
equal  power,  when  all  the  hopes  of  worldly 
grandeur  must  have  subsided.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments, anxiety  lest  the  people  should  apostatize 
from  Jehovah  their  God,  was  predominant  in 
the  miqd  of  Moses ;  and  he  composed  an  hymn 
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for  their  instruction,  that  •  the  being,  superm* 
tendence^  mercies,  and  deliverances  of  their 
God,  might  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance.* 
Such  a  state  of  mind  could  alope  proceed  from 
a  consciousness  that  he  was  under  a  divine  dir 
rection  ;  and  from  a  confident  expectation  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  would  ultimately 
be  accomplished.  The  same  principles  of  true 
religion  and  morality  were  conspicuous  in  hi^ 
successors, .  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  other  men  of 
piety ;  and  in  the  numerous  prophets,  who  were 
raised  up  at  different  periods^  to  make  known 
the  counsels  of  God,  to  exhort,  to  threaten,  to 
encourage ;  and  in  whom  all  the  energies  of 
tliesoul  wqre  manifestly  engaged  to  promote 
true  religion  and  piety ;  and  although  they  were 
revered  by  their  enemies  for  personal  courage;^ 
and  high  integrity,  they  were  frequently  ex- 
posed to  their  severest  resentments.  Who 
would  have  undertaken  such  a  cause  under  such 
circumstances,  if  he  were  not  conscious  that 
his  commission  was  from  above  ? 

In  a  word,  the  whole  history  of  this  ancient 
people  clearly  demonstrates,  that  pure  religion, 
and  the  strictest  morality,  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  These  are  th? 
principles  wbich  take  the  lead  and  pervade  every 

*  See  Qeut.  xxxi.  &  xxxti. 

X 
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jiiit"  In'all  institutions  merely  human,  reiigiw 
li  CdnsideTed  merely  as  a  secondary  object,  anil 
a*  ntbMTVisDt  to  the  purposes  of  civil  poliq; 
kne  it  ^primary.  To  fear  God  and  keep  tii^ 
JBthmgHmdinentSy  is  tbe  grand,  the  UDiverul 
wabcipUit  towards  which  every  thing  is  direct^. 
Civil. government  itself  is  made  subordinateffi 
it.  Every  event,  natural  or  preternatural; 
.•Very  situation,  prosperous  or  adverse;  everj 
liiniw  action,  meritorious  or  culpable,  contri- 
Wt^  MHnethiDg  towards  the  iiual  triumph  of 
tirbi! rdiglou.  This, one  principle  operates,  and 
ibe  sane  plan  is  pursued  through  a  long  series 
l>f  ages.  Its  perpetual  operation  demanded  t!)t 
,  ulfttrumentality  of  men,  of  similar  character! 
and  disp<>5ltioi]s,  at  periods  most  distant  troDi 
each  other ;  that  they  should  be  influenced  by 
mddves,  infinitely  superior  to  those  which  usually 
stimulate  to  action,  and  that  these  should  con- 
spire to  answer  a  purpose  in  which  the  principal 
agents  had  no  personal  concern.  If  the  senO- 
ments  of  religion,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be 
inost  rationaU  were  merely  the  dreams  of  itidi- 
viduats,  how  came  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  at 
eile  period  to  dream  of  its  impbrtaiice,  and  nu- 
jnerous  prophets  at  subsequent  and  very  distant 
periods,  to  take  up  the  detiisicw,  and,  cdotion* 
dreaming  for  tbe  gooct  of  mattkind,  while  tbe 
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around  them  wa3  awake  to  coxMummate 

i !  Shall  we  suppose  that  these  varioui 

"fc^llatioss  were  self-created,  and  undesigiiP 

^Esompofed  awhole,  as  Atheists  say  the  aun 

^^Tintd,  or  shall  we  acknowledge  the  unre^ 

agency  of  a  wise  and  beneficent   power? 

mon  sense  decide,*-*^ Again, 

4 

person  much  less  sagacious  than  Mo&et 

have  foreseen  the  insuperable  difficultieft 

dant  upon  such  an  enterprise ;  nor  would  he 

encountered    them  without  dependance 

n  supoior  aid*     Had  the  thought  been  sug^ 

bjr  ambition,  it  would  have  been  abaiir 

^*^*«d  through  despair.    This  Chief  perceived 

^  ^'^  diflScii^lties  in  all  their  magnitude.     It  was 

^  ooMciousness  that  he  was  under  the  divine 

^iQipulsie  which  alone  ^  ci)uld  subdue  his  extreme 

^  ^  nopugnaqce ;  and  he  confesses  that  miracles  were 

MCfssary  to  implant  the  conviction*    His  ad** 

vancfd  age,   for  he  was  eighty  tbars  oia 

^  when  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him ;  his  long 

jKibits  of  peaceful  retirement  in  the  bosom  of 

^  bie    family  i«Hfor  be  had  lived   with    Jethra 

kts  fkthex^inAaw Jhrtyff6ars  in  the  charMter  of 

4m  husbaf^iAmm; — his  want  of  natural  fK>we;rs, 

which  he  urged  in  rain ;— -the  discouragements 

o#  )hs  early  attempts,   by  which  the  buidens 

af  the  Hebrews  were  augmented^  and  he  be* 
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came  unpopular  among  them ;  these  united 
with  the  exquisite  wisdom  with  which  the  dif- 
ficult task  was  afterwards  accomplished^  secure 
this  great  law-giver  from '  the  imputation  of 
being  a  forward  ambitious  adventurer^  an  im- 
postor,  or  a  visionary  enthusiast 

The  minute  and  circumstantial  narrative  gifen 
us,  by  this  historian^  of  the  release  of  the  He- 
brews from  their  state  of  bondage,  and  of  the 
various  miracles  he  was  enabled  to  perform, 
bears  all  the  iAtemal  marks  of  a  genuine  his- 
tory. The  reluctance  of  the  Egyptian  king  to 
relinquish  his  dominion  over  such  a  multitude 
of  useful  slaves ;  and  the  slow  progressive. man- 
ner in  which  this  reluctance  was  finally  subdued, 
present  us  with  so  exact  a  statement  of  the  na- 
tural workings  of  the.  human  mind,  during  every 
part  of  the  alleged  process,  that  it  bears  uponitthe 
stamp  of  truth,  not  to  be  counterfeited.  Upon 
his  first  application  to  the  sovereign,  both  he  and 
his  God  were  treated  with  haughty  disdain* 
"  Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I  should  obey  his  vwe 
to  let  Israel  go?  I  know  not.  youjr  Lord,  neither 
will  I  let  Israel  go.^  The  introductory  miracle 
be^ng  harmless^  amd  being  imitated  by  the  jna- 
gicians,  it  made  no  impression.  .  Although  the 
second  miracle  was  severer  in  its  eflrects,/yct,the 
imitation  of  the  magicians  still  kept  the  mind 
of  Pharaoh  uninfluenced.      Under  the  impies- 
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i^ion  of  the  third,  he  began  to  relent;,  he  pro- 
mised,  but  revoked  the  promise  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  evil.     As  the  magicians  could  not 
counterfeit  the  succeeding  miracle,  they  were 
compelled  to  own  that  it  was  by  the  finger  of 
God.     Conscious  that  themselves  were  juggling 
impostors,  they  had  entertained  the  same  opi- 
niou  :of  Moses,  until  his  miracles  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  imitation..   But  the  efBseti 
of  dus  miracle  were  too .  inconsiderable  to;ter<- 
:rH7  and  alarm.    When  afflicted  by  a  gnew^$ 
^ warm  of  flies^  Pharaoh  began  to  propose .  cofli^ 
4itioiis.    He  would  have  permitted  the  Hebrews 
to  iaaifice  in  the  land.    This  not  being  aditiitted^ 
he.  was  afterwards  willing  to  let  them  go  to  a 
3Biall  distance^  and  condescended  to  MppUaUc 
that  the  evil  might  be  removed.     iBitt  appre* 
|iiclien«ve  that  the  power  to  which  he  had  tbtt» 
-yidded  in  a  moment  of  calamity^  would  ulti* 
jnately  deprive  him  of  his  numeroos  i^htves 
4lis  piide  and  obstinacy  returned  with  all  their 
Sont^  whm  ireed  firmn  the  pangs  of  wuSfemg^ 
,Thtx  anMrhensions  weie  probably  the  caute  of 
Inboontinnedidnctance  under  the  severitv  of  ihe 
■ijiiwqnfnrmiiaite,  Tbedevasutmiby  haBaiMl 
jui  wUch  aflicted  hb  ynffitexckm^iiy^gi^fam 
ff^vlcaied  hisfean;  sorcoold  ^ti' wouritf  tts^ 
JBgfod  by  tkoft  of  hi&  own  rabieets  w]x#  hd 
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followed   tha  ealutarjr  counsel  of  MasM,  and 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  incredulous,  fail  to 
operate   po¥reifallj  upon    his  agitated    mind. 
Under  the  influence  of  pamc,  he  promised  everj 
thing;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  expected  Ion 
induced  him  again  to  recant,^  during  the  respite 
th|^t  followed.    The  menace  of  locusts  excited 
a  general  alarm  among  the  Egyptians;    and 
moved  by  their  intreaties,  he  now  proposes  to 
let  the  Men  go.      During  the  palpable  darkness 
spread  pver  the  land,  he  becanie  willing  that 
the  JVmim  and  Children  should  accompany  tbefl^ 
contenting  himself    with  detaiining  the^/fecfo 
and  herd^i  as  hostages  till  their  return.    Vst 
r^ection  of  these  tenns  by  Moses,  convincing 
him  that  a  full  acquiescence  in  the  requisition 
would  terminate  in  an  escape,  he   resolved  td 
brave  all  the  consequences  pf  a  refusal  however 
dreadful.    It  is  characteristic  of  a  despot  to  be 
little  affected  by  the  calamities  of  his  subject^ 
where  his  personal  interests,  his  pride  oramln- 
tion^  are  deeply  concerned.     He  might  calcu- 
late that  as  Long  as  the  loss  of  his  most  faithful 
subjects,    by  these  awful  judgments,    was  sot 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  his  numerous  slaves^ 
state  policy  would  demand  an  obstinate  res»t- 
ance*     But  when  the  last  affliction  that  ^ras 
threatened,  actually  arrived^  it  was  too  agoniz- 
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ing  to  be  borhe.  Terror  and  dismay  seized  every 
bosom,  and  produced  an  effect  to  which  milder 
sufferings  were  inadequate. 

If  there  be  any  narrative  of  facts  possessing 
the  internal  marks  of  authenticity^  this  must 
be  one*  The  gradations  so  observable  in  the 
punishments  inflicted,  perfectly  harmonize  with 
the  character  of  the  true  God,  who  does  not 
afBict  willingly.  The  first  miracle  was  merely 
indicative  of  a  power  superior  to  that  boasted 
by  others.  Previously  to  every  miracle  which 
followed  it  was  a  menace  and  a  warning;  a 
portion  of  time  was  also  allotted  for  considera* 
tion.  It  was  the  pertinacity  of  the  sovereign 
HMfhich  augmented  the  severity  of  each  miracle; 
for  the  end  was  finally  to  be  accomplished,  by 
the  subjugation  of  his  will  How  consonant  are 
these  gradations  with  the  character  of  a  Being 
who  is  reluctant  to  punish !  How  different  from 
the  conceptions,  which  Pagans  universally  form- 
ed of  their  fictitious  beings,  whom  they  always 
^represented  to  be  like  themselves,  swollen  with 
pride  and  resentment^  hasty  to  punish,  slow  to 
ibrgive^  eager  to  manifest  their  sovereignty  by 
infusing  terror,  and  strangers  to  the  milder 
attribute  of  mercy  ! ! 

The  conviction  wrought  upon  the  minds  of 
inany  of  his  subjects ; — the  long  and  severe  con- 
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test  inth^  brea$t  of  Pharaoh ; — the  quick  im- 
pulse of  actual  suflbring,    promptmg  him  to 
assent  to  propositions  which  he  detested ;— bis 
various  efforts  to  procure    some  degree  of  le* 
curity  agaipst  the  escape  of    his  slaves;— bit 
being  compelled  by  punishments^   or  by  k^ 
appreliensions,  to  relax  his  demands  at  evojf 
stage  of  the  conflict ;  are  delineated  with  sud 
genuine  touches  of  nature,  as  all  the  subtktio 
of  art  could  never  have  imitated*     To  suppose 
this  minute  account  to  be  merely  an  imet^ 
is  to  suppose  tliat  Moses  was  endowed  by  patuit; 
with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  workings  of  tlie 
human  mind,    in  fictitious  circumstances,  than 
was  ever  possessed  by  those  who  have  made  the 
human  mind  their  perpetual   study.     Norwai 
he  under  the  necessity  of  employ ing  such  ela- 
borate means  of  deception,  had  he  been  capable. 
The    ignorant  people,    of    whom   he   was  tk 
leader,    could  never  have  demanded   so  mucb 
artifice  in  his  statements;  nor  could  there  U 
placed  before  him,  in  that  age  of  torpid  intellect, 
prototypes  of  similar  workings   of  the  humar 
heart,  from  which  he  could  l>ave  composed  sucl 
an  assemblage  of  probabilities. 


The  exemplary  piety  of  Moses;  the  integrit 


ijich  ebpne  ppnspipuoMply  throijgh  the  whole 

F  his  legislative  conduct;  the  C4r<5  ftnd w^ijluity 
iijsi  whW\^  he  ^Iw^y^  ii|pulc§ite4  tlie  moral 
^tie:§,  u>  ^U  their  r^Jllifi(;*tipp^,  ought  to  have 
rplmted  him  frqiij  thp  ignQmipip»3  cbwgg,  pf 
*ywg  cpftspirpd  with  hi^  COUntrywiBij,  to  roh 
1^  ¥gyptian/5  qf  a  rich  hQOty  befpr^  their  de- 
^n»r^;  or  »ri^  h*vi»g  coiii^e^  nt  the  ftftud* 

[9  m^n  could  h^yfj  w^e  »c/curite  coupeptioa* 

f  j^tJ^  fh*^  P^>'  legirfitoy,  IfunStrou3  iQ'- 
afjcep  hav^  he^jf  iwJduced  of  the  truth  of  -this 

m^tifinr  H^4  he  phseryed  any  impwpri^  of 
p^dHPt  i»  thi5  H^hrew^,  tow^-d^  tbeEgyptianft 
;  iwppjil  h?-ve  feew  ippw  uoasQuaoit  with  bi^ 
Ifrsof^al  pb^rj^Cfter,  *?  W;eU  9»  pxbHc  office,  to 
}lff^§  corrected,  thwU>  bftve  eiacwr43^  it;  and 
l^iijly  bp  WP^W  »P*  h^ve  endangered  his  ow» 
BB^ffttipj?,  by  ppFHpuiowfy  bf wming  so  faithii>l 
il  l^gtori^ip  of  bis  pwp  villa»y  i  Thb  heavy  im- 
l^^pn,  ik  $iroply  feusded  upon  m  ?^bitrary 
jlljerpret^tjipp  given  to  gemml  tprmi*.  Injcidental 
l^r^s^n^  pftn  ajpoe.be  ^%f]mmd^  hf  w  scpw- 
|Uf ^poyledge  pf  the  le^ing  prji^ciples,  which 
^e  itbpa;^  ^xjipteiicp ;  and  th?  attempt  to  es- 
^^^sji  ;apy  partjc^jar  hypothesis  upon  vague 
^r^eolpgy,  h^^  ftlw^ays  bee^  as  faial  to  t^c 
^h»  AS  angttewpt  toplaceapyramidof^gypt 

« 
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upon  its  apex,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  in- 
discreet projector. 

Moses  informs  us,  in  the  unsuspecting  m^ 
plicity  of  his  narrative^  that  he  was  ordered  to 
let  every  man  borrow  of  bis  neighbour,  jeweb 
of  silver^  and  jewels  of  gold.    The  same  Moses 
informs  us  also,    that  **  the  Lord  gave  them 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians;"  adding 
moreover,  that,  ^Hhe  man  was  veiy  great  in  the 
•land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  ser- 
vants, and  in  the  sight  of  the  people.*'    Will  it 
be  asserted,  that  Moses  intended  to  inform  pos- 
terity, that  the  Lord  predisposed  the  mladsof 
the  Egy ptianS)  to  be  deceived  and  robbed  by  the 
artful  and  designed  representations  of  the  H^ 
brews  ?  Would  not  this  be  to  allege  that,  intk 
opinion  of  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  patronized  fraud? 
Or,  that  the  renown  acquired  by  working mirades^ 
was  converted  by  divine  direction,  into  an  in- 
strument of  deceit?   Shall  we  suppose,  that  the 
Almighty  was  so  exhausted  by  miractilous  ex* 
ertions,  that  there  was  not  one  miracle  in  resenrt 
to  keep  his  people  honest  ?   Is  it  not  a  mudi 
easier  solution  to  conceive,  that  the  object  of 
the  narrative  was,  simply  to  state  the  deepiisr 
pression  made  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  Egyp- 
tians, by  the  wonders   which  had     been  per« 
formed    among    tliem;<— that  in  consequence 
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of  these  wonders,  they  greatly  relaxed  their 
usaal  seventies  towards  the  Hebrews; — that 
their  habitual  contempt  was  changed  into  re- 
spect;—that  they  revered  Moses,  the  great  agent 
of  these  miracles,  and  trembled  before  his  God; 
—and  that  they  hastened  to  give  every  assistance 
in  their  power  to  this  protected  people,  lest 
greater  evils  should  fall  upon  themselves  ? 

The  indecent  imputation  assumes  it  to  be  a 
fact,  that  the  Israelites  professed  to  borrow  what 
they  knew  they  should  not  be  able  to  repay. 
Xfaia  assumption  rests  upon  another,  which  is 
also  without  its  foundation.    It  assumes  that 
all  the  Hebrews  were  made  intimately  acquainted 
-with  the  plan  of  Providence,  respecting  them, 
in  all  its  branches.    The  fact  is  not  stated ;  it  is 
not  consonant  with  the  usual  tenor  of  the  di- 
wine  conduct;  and  it  is  destitute  of  probability. 
Tliey  were  inspired  by  previous  miracles  with 
a  confidence  in  the  divine  assistance,  and  with 
the  hopes  of  deliverance  from  their  state  of  op- 
|ifesrion,  and    they  were  disposed  to  comply 
with  every  injunction ;  but  nothing  further  was 
jieoessary  for  them.     Without  divine  communi- 
cations, they  must  have  been  as  ignorant  of  the 
.•JDiniite  particulars  respecting  their  future  situa- 
tion, as  the  Egyptians  themselves.     If  both  na* 
.tioDS;  were  in  expectation  of  a  return^  to  a  melio- 
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ilated  ifatt  perhaps,  Aftfer  &  teniporir^  abScbcc, 
tht  liberality  of  the  Egyptiaiis  #6uld  be  cditei- 
dcred  as  a  loan.  If  no  such  tkpectktkrtti:  Wrrc 
forfncd  by  the  Egyptians,  it  mu*t  tlitdcmbfelSfjf 
hive  been  ajTrec  ji/i* , 

It  does  not  appear,  in  any  part  of  hrs  history, 
that  Moses  hittiself  was,  at  firit,  rh^jde  accjttattited 
with  every  contingent  circumstance,     Ife  iub- 
initted  to  the  impulse  of  hedven,  and   humbly 
waited  for  the  issue.     The  first  requisition  by 
the  divine  command,  was  merely  fof  tite  absence 
6f  three  daySj  th&t  a  Solemfi  feist  ibight  be  o^ 
lebrated  in  the  Wilderness  contiguous.    The  d^ 
inand  was  ihade  in  the  Aatftie  of  Jth&rt&n^  ift 
shnplicity,  and  with  integrity.     Had  PharatA 
complied   With  the   requisition,  Wfe  nttty  rctt 
assured  that  he  would  hot  hive  repfented  of  ^^ 
indulgence.     Milder  cheisures  would  hite  Bert 
pursued  by  the  Almighty  to  iccorti^lish  his  Im^ 
pose.     But  upon  his  refusal,  this  condiiiofi  tr* 
Ao  longer  urged ;  nor  was  it  after*rards  enjoiud 
upon  M6ses  to  littit  the  j/eriod  of  their  &bsett& 
He  was  commissiocfed  to  iise  in  his   defti^  |ii 
hi  exact  proportion  as  thfe  heart  of  the  Sovettig* 
became  more  and  ihore  perVerse;  and  it  is  ** 
thy  of  notice,  that  at  the  last  intervietfr,  MoSfe 
would  not  accept  of  any  other  terms  than  an 
itbsolutey  unconditionai  release.     But  whai  would 
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be  the  particulat  result;  what  the  train  of  eventg 
Wliich  wer^  to  fdDow ;  or  what  course  lie  should 
subsequently  take,  was  left  to  subsequent  r^ve^ 
lationsv  Moses  declared  his  ignorance  of  con- 
tingetices,  when  Pharaoh  proposed  that  they 
should  go  without  their  flocks  and  herds,  ^^  0«r 
cattle  also  shall  go  with  us  :  there  shall  not  an 
hoof  be  left  behind;  for  thereof  must  We  take 
to-se^fe  the  Lord  our  God :  and  we  knmo  not  tvith 
whMtnte  nmst  serve  the  Lord,  until  we  ceme  thither  J' 
• '  Will  iiotei^ry  one  who  professes  to  be  guided 
fii^  -hiB  reason,^  consider  this  statement  more 
congruous  and  rational,  than  the  atrange  sup* 
^Sitton  that  Moses  should  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity his  connivaliiee  at  f&eft,  and  be  the  his«- 
toriographer  of  his  own  infamy,  when  no  other 
iMiing  cottid  possibly  have  exposed  him  r* 
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Ha^Bg  thm  minutely  exarm:ined  the  Jjewish 
dispensation,  respecting  its  primary  o/bjects,  and 
jdneinanner  of  promoting  these  objects,  and  the 
nmilt,  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  that  it  bears 
aE  the  internal  marks  of  a  divine  origin  which 
can  reasonably  be  desired. 
i    It  proclaims  tiie  existence  and  utiiversal  go-' 

*  See  note<L 


▼iobtii^  dir  fc 
6t9hj69gfnm  Aehttcr. 

Thtf  StpeataOiaa  ham  gfcadj  ImmIhJ  At 
fagm  weM^  by  Ae  H^  aid  kBovfedjec  k  hi 
dHRtted. 

After  maoj  conflicts,  and  waxmmmm^img  mmf 
dHBcolties,  this  dispCBsaOioB  las  been  die  mtm 
cf  preserving  the  prindptei  of  tme  idigioi 
and  morality,  throogfa  many  ages  of  dailoM 
Ignorance  and  moral  depravity,  nduditiiicatoi' 
their  diuolation  in  every  period. 

Finally^  it  gives  us  the  strongest  assanscei 
that  these  blessings,  with  their  consequent  ef* 
fects^  are  to  be  difiused  over  the  whole  hmiM 
race. 

The  evidences  of  these  facts,  so  correspondent 
with  our  best  conceptions  of  a  Deity,    are  col- 
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lected  from  the  general  current  of  the  Jewish 
history  itself,  and  from  the  exemplary  characters 
of  the  principal  agents,  who  were  instrumenta} 
In  accomplishing  such  important  purposes! 

Wc  appeal  to  every  one  who  professes  to  be 
^vemed  by  his  reason,  whether  the  mass  of 
evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  the  reader, 
ought  to  yield  to  the  captious  objections  of  ixh 
dividuals,  which  are  so  very  liable  to  be  founded 
mi  ignorance;  and  which,  after  the  short  in^ 
dttlgence  of  a  petty  triumph,  have  been  sp  fr<p- 
quently  confuted  by  subsequent  }cnowledge? 
Should  any  one  assert,  that  the  primary  object 
of  a  divine  revelation  is  to  satisfy  human  curi- 
-osity;  to  accommodate  the  indefinite  but  the 
glowing  languageof  the  East,  to  the  frigid^  critV 
seisms  of  distant  ages ;  or  to  make  us  perfect  and 
iifierring  in  the  knowledge  of  minutiq?,  whicli 
are  in  themselves  of  very  little  moment,  ma^iy 
auid  strong  would  be  the  objections  to  invalidate 
liiat  position*  But  when  we  maintain,  that  the 
^gmnd  object  is  of  so  superior  a  nature  as  to 
.overlook  these  frivolities ;  and  that  many  in- 
ierior  circumstances  are  left  to  be  explained  by 
•the  minuter  knowledge  of  facts,  and  the  dis- 
creet exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers,  the  in* 
uptitttde  of  such  objections  becomes  most  ap- 
parent. 
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Many  very  important  positiotis  are  established 
which  no  objections  can  invalidate.     The  wlec^ 
tion  of  a  particular  people  for  a  ^tertain  purpose^ 
the  accomplishment  of  which  could  not  have 
been  expected,  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  events; — the  importance  of  this  pur 
pose; — the  preference  given  to  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  in  hofiMr  of  the  exemplary  iiitli 
and  piety  of  their  progenitor ; — the  means  used 
t<y  preserve  this  people  from  the  fatal  cxnitainim* 
tions  of  idolatry ; — their  deliverance  from  a  stair 
bf  bondage^  andtfieit  establishnMnt  in  a  lad 
promised  to  their  antestors  ;-^^he  superior  mf 
dottr,  strict  motality.  Sublime  piety,  exemplifid 
hi  every  institiition^   hommed  in  e\^ery  punisih 
Hient,    and  in  every  reward  ;^-aBd    the  final 
triumph  of  monotheism  among  these  peoj^ 
art  facts  which  cannot  be  denied  ear  coafiati 
by  frivolous  disputes  about  Atm$M  afod  ttM$(M 
and  magiciansj   and  iortvamg  and  k$uiing  of 
Jewels;  or  the  precise  degreeis  ^f  inspiratiotl  ii 
every  individual  agent  of  the  divine   purposes 
We  know  that  the  siin  exists^  and  we   consent 
to  be  cheered  with  his  light  and    splendour, 
without  Waiting  till  astronomers  shall  have  ex- 
pTained  the  nature,  or  wiped  off  the  disgrace o( 
those  few  spots,  which  our  ignorance  has  placed 
before  hb  disk.  When  it  can  be  proved,  that  tht 
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-  iiappiness  of  mankind  is  not  an  object  worthy  of 

'  the  Deity;  that  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Deity  to 

lead  us,  according  to  out  nature  and  the  extentof 

our  faculties,  from  gross  ignorance  to  knowledge 

and  virtue ;  that  the  numerous  facts  recorded  iu 

the  Jewish  history  have  no  relation  to  this  ob- 

;  Ject,  and  have  contributed  nothing  towards  its 

f  promotion;  then,  and  not  till   then,   may  the 

8  advocates  for  the   divine  legation  of  Moses  be 

B  alarmed,  by  trifling  objections,  urged  respecting 

%  minuter  subjects,  over  which  distance  of  time, 

::a   difference  in  customs,    manners,  idioms  of 

?  languages,  and  other  circumstances,  have  thrown 

F  a  temporary  veil. 

But  if  the  legation  of  Moses  be  divine,  then 
it  is  an  indubitable  fact,  that  the  great  universal 
Parent  superintends  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tiures ;  and  it  is   proclaimed  from  heaven,  that 

HAPPINESS  CAN  ALONE  BE  OBTAINED  THU0U6H 
THE  MEDIUM  OF  PURE  RELIGION,  AND  THE 
PBACTICE  OF  EVERY  PERSONAL  Ai?D  SOCIAL 
VIRTUE. 


END   OF   DISQUISITION    THE    SECOND. 


r.^t . 
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(468) 

NOTJE   A. 

After  ^  Its  beneficent  designs."     Page  31. 

'  The  usual   distiDCtion  of  the  divine  attributes   is  into 
natural  and  moraL    To  the  Jattcr,  some  writers  refer  the 
ittribute  of  power  j  and  most  of  them  wisdom  And  know- 
Mge.    But  this  division  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient- 
ly accurate^      Power  conveys   simply   a  physical  idea : 
Wisdoffi  and  Knowledge,   abstractedly  considered,  are 
wteUectnaL      But  physical  and  intellectual  powers,  caa 
aJone  be  connected  with  a  moral  character,  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  tre  exercised ;  for  malignant  spirits  are 
supposed  to  possess  tliem  to  a  great  extent.     As  the  dis- 
plays of  divine  power,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
are  solely  made  known  to  us  by  the  works  c^  creation,  and 
«tA  they  are  equally  operatwey  respecting  this  creation,  * 
they  may  with  strict  propriety  be  tenned  relatke.    The 
«ttrB>utes  essential  to  the  divine  eKistenpe  not  being  ope^ 
irative,  cannot  have  a  relation  to  other  existences.    They 
«re  essentially  inmrt.    Hie  Goodness  of  God,  when  duly 
^considered,  will  be  found  to  comprehend  every  moral 
attribute ;  for  it  is  not  only  manifested  in  beneficence, 
compassion,  and  mercy,  but  it  is  the  basis  of  righteous- 
ness, justice,  and  truth.    The  distinctions,  therefore^  of 
the  relative  attributes  introduced  in  the  text,  into  pkysi- 
calf  inidkctualf  and  nu^al,  appear  to  be  more  consonant 
with  precision. 

This  mode  of  investigation  naturall/  suggests  to  our 
minds  the  idea  of  passive  or  inert,  and  Kctive  or  rela- 
tive  attributes ;  the  first,  inspiring  Wonaer  and  amaze- 
iHcnt;  the  latter,  fear,  reverence,  and  loveVaftd  their 
union  overwelming  the  feeble  faculties  6f  idad !' 
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NOTR   B. 
After  "  Objects  of  Sense."     Page  52. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  a  former  note  upon  dm«A- 
ject,  ill  which  several  examples  are  ^veD  of  tcnnsDii- 
gmally  metapLorical,  becoming  te clinical  by  perjiciiu!!^ 
recurring. — See  Ethical  Trea  ise.  Parti.  Note  D. 

In  fact,  a  sentence  can  scarcely  be  used  which  ioes  M 
eontaiu  some  expression,  which  would  elucidate  ih 
fact.  The  Analyser  of  language  will  discover  manji  is- 
•tHnees,  in  this  and  the  preceding  passage. 

It  is  confessed  by  philosophers,  tliat  "  there  is  » 
greater  impediment  to  the  advancement  of  knovled^ 
than  the  ambiguity  of  words;"  and  there  cannot  be i 
more  (■o;)ious  source  of  ambiguity,  than  indecision  d 
mind,  whether  an  expression  should  he  taken  litaailj 
or  metaphorically,  or  mistaking  tlie  one  for  the  otbo. 
By  the  former,  the  mind  is  held  in  the  suspense  of 
Ignorance;  by  the  latter,  ignorance  absolutely  miilo'M 
retembUmces  for  tlie  subjects  theinselvea;  and  nw 
accidents  arc  confounded  with  identities. 

Note  C 

After  "  Which  once  tormented  lus  soul."  Page  60. 

We  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readecs  to  what  has  beeo  nl- 
vanced,  in  ouf  Philosophical  Treatise  oa  the  FassiM) 
coQcerniqgAc peculiar  and  characteristic  exeelleccie i' 
Complacena/  ;  and  they  will  perceive  that  this  divine  aft^  i 
tion  is  alone  applicable,  ia  its  fulLe&ten^  to  a  wlseil' 
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s 

perfect  being.  He  that  wills  the  good  of  his  creatures, 
who  best  knows  in  what  that  good  consists,  and  by  what 
means  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  who  is  fully  assured 
of  the  final  is;sue,  must  enjoy  the  perfect  bliss  of  this 
blissful  attribute !  He  is  not  only  acquainted  with,  but 
he  induces  and  approves  of  those  temporary  scenes, 
which  distress  his  creatures,  and  excite  their  impatient 
and  murmuring  lamentations ;  for  he  knows  it  is  right 
that  they  should  suffer.  Their  sufferings  are  the  effi- 
cacious means  of  improving  their  virtues,  of  forming 
their  moral  characters  to  excellencies  which  he  loves, 
and  which  he  will  ultimately  reward  with  permanent 
felicity. 

NOTB  D. 

After  "  Were  to  take  place/*  Page  1 05. 

That  these  miraculous  interferences  would  exist  as  long 
IS  they  were  necessary,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Sut  that  they  did  take  place  periodically,  does  not  appear. 
'^  is  possible  that  the  disobedient  conduct  of  the  He- 
brews, might  have  made  them  unworthy  of  the  honour, 
t  is  manifest,  however,  that  in  obedience  to  the  law,  they 
nnitted  cultivating  the  land  every  seventh  year.  For 
Onong  the  privileges  granted  by  Alexander  in  his  in- 
-irview  with  the  high  priest,  we  find  that  they  were 
accmpted  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh  year :  and 
^lien  the  Samaritans  requested  the  same  exemption,  they 
H«ged,  that  **in  that  year  they  did  not  till  their  lands.' 
^c  Joseph,  Vol.  II.  in  loco. 

Hh 
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KotbE. 

After  ^^  He  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  great^anger." 

Page  173. 

A  transposition  of  some  verses  in  this  and  the  pr^ 
ceding  chapter,  is  evidently  necessary.  In  the  tendi 
chapter  of  Exodus,  verses  2Q,  29,  we  are  informed,  that 
Pharaoh  said  unto  Moses,'  ^  Get  thee  from  me^  take  heed 
to  thyself,  see  my  face  no  more ;  for  in  that  day  tKoB 
seest  my  fiace  thou  shalt  die ;  and  Moses  said,  fton 
hast  spdcen  well,  I  will  see  thy  feee  again  ho  more." 
Tet  from  the  fourth  to  the  ei^ith  verse  of  chq>«11) 
it  should  appear  that  Moses  had  a  subsequent  internet. 
The  two  last  verses  of  the  preceding  chapter,  should 
manifestly  be  placed  towards  the  clos^  of  the  eigbth 
verse  of  the  tenth  chapter. 


NCTTflF. 

After  *^  Be  burnt  as  a  memorial/'    Page  186. 

A  similar  attention  to  the  gradations  €)f  colpi^^  0 
observable  in  the  laws  respecting  man-slaiighter.  Cities 
of  refuge  were  appointed  at  convenient  dastancesy  to  die 
nearest  of  which  the  undesigning  agent  might  fo. 
Such  dreadful  accidents  are  frequently  the  resuh  of  it 
advertency^  for  which  tlus  injunction  waa  a  jvepff 
punishment.  The  injunction  also  paid  due  attend  fti> 
the  irritated  state  of  mind,  of  the  paities  immediately 
concerned ;  while  it  protected  the  object  fesm  thair  re- 
vengeful pursuits.* 
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Again,  if  any  one  was  found  murdered  in  the  fields, 
the  perpetrator  remaining  unknown,  a  law  was  insti* 
tuted,  in  order  to  excite  universal  horror  at  such  atro- 
cious crimes,  which,  to  a  oertaki  degree,  seem^  to  im- 
plicate  the  adjacent  districts  in  the  offisnce*  The  elders 
and  ju^es  of  the  city  nearest  to  the  spot,  were  c^dered 
to  slay  an  heifer,  in  a  solemn  manner,  wash  their  hands 
oter  it,  and  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  inno* 
cjence.* 

'By  these  wise  and  salutary  edicts,  connected  with  the 
paucity  of  capital  offences  which  were  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  code,  this  rude  people  were  gradually  civilized 
into  a  benevolent  regard  for  human  life ;  an  indifierence 
to  which^  respecting  others,  is  no  equivocal  indication 
of  a  savage  temper.  The  impressions  thus  made^  might 
^so  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  Israelites  from  the 
sin  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to  idols,  even  in  the 
state  of  their  greatest  degeneracy. 

Note  G. 

After  "  Guilty  of  delusion."    Page  195. 

When  the  author  commenced  his  inquiries  into  the 
Jewish  history,  for  the  purposes  of  this  disquisition,  he 
resolved  to  confine  himself  to  that  alone,  imtil  he  had 
exhausted  the  inm  of  his  own  ideas  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject, without  cidling  in  the  aid  of  any  other  writer.  He 
was  apprdiensive  that  his  mind  might  be  embarrassed 
by  the  diversities  of  their  respective  plans^  or  be  seduced 
into  soHie  particular  hypothesis  by  the  partiality  of  thdr 

*  Dent.  xix.  1— p. 
Hb2 
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stsRoKiic!^  But  it|)ives  bim.  nrach  satisfiK:d«L  tfrUL 
tiiM  ifatfK  t^>  itt  the  mmntiml  points,  j 
imiwi'<u  W  ^tutoMttC^v  amd  tfaoee  of  the 
gw^h«i  vtiiUk3ittMr»%>f  die  Jewish  dispensation.  T«te 
dHichur^  iw  luu^c  itdiiiar^  liar  minuter  statemeDts  tf  mm 
pmw\wu»  thun  ti  >«is  consistent  with  his  fdan  l»  p^ 
hi  the  <xcKtl«tic  duAMamkm.  of  Mr*  Jll.  Liowman  «  it 
^'ivil  |Cun:niiiiinit  ul  che  Hebcews^  the  reader  «B  U 
uji{>k*  ami  >auM*actory  luiiuRnatton  concerning  the  aK 
iu»p%>rtaiit  p%Mut»  ol'  dw  Jewish  history  x  pamalafir 
^*oii«:eitiitii^  xh»  Ui^^tributiua  of  territories  ;  the  fteJk 
oilice  ot  the  LcwuoiL  order;  the  general  govennctf 
^t'  ciie  Ucbic^  imtkiu  ;  omaJiular  communicatioiiSi  ik* 
e«|uicy  qH  puuis^iiii^  the  Idolatrous  Canaanites ;  aoit 
viudicadou  oi'  several  of  the  prohibitory  laws  of  Mosesi 
ivfaich  have  be^u  ceusun:d  as^  fiiroluMS>  by  those  whoiR 
(IOC  w<:lL  dlspo^  towards^  the  legislator.  Of  Ae  htfeo^ 
we  siiall  tnutscrtbe  the  ibllowiiig  instances.  ^  Howem 
criDiuu:  ^uie  of  rhe  Mo^siic  laws  may  appear  atfint 
«iew«  Mill  uuwonhy  the  wisdom  of  God  to  enact  thea 
as  laws>  yet  tlie  ca^  will  appear  qoite  othenrisc, 
wfa^D  they  are  considered  as  necessary  provisions  against 
the  danger  of  idolatry^  The  law^  for  instance,  tfait 
appoints.  IV  siiatl  nui  romd  the  comers  qf  ytmr  beaifj 
twitlier  sbdU  tbua  mur  tfui  caman  qf  ti^  beofd^  will 
appear  direcdons  of  importance^  when  it  was  to  pre?eat 
a  magical  custom  of  idolatrous  priests^  who  made  this 
sort  of  cutting  olf  their  hair  and  dieir  beards,  esseatiil 
to  their  worship ;  and  used  them  as  things  of  coosc- 
queace>  in  order  to  procure  from  their  idols  dw 
several  blessings  they  desired  and  prayed  fiwr.     In  like 
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MDner,  we  may  easily  perceive  a  reason,  why  the  law 
hould  direct,  neither  shall  a  garment  mingled  of  linen  and 
OQoUen  come  upon  thee,  when  we  understand,  that  such 
nixed  garments  of  linen  and  woollen,  were  the  proper  habits 
if  idolatrous  priests ;  and  were  supposed  to  have  some  pow- 
erful magical  virtue  in  them.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
may  easily  understand  the  wisdom  of  appointing  by  law, 
tliat  the  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  appertaineth 
unio  a  many  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  gar- 
fnent;  for  all  that  do  so  are  abomination  to  the  Lord 
thy  God;  when  it  was  an  idolatrous  custom  of  their  neigh- 
bours that  men  ought  to  stand  before  the  star  of  Venus 
in  the  flowered  garments  of  women ;  and  women  were 
to  put  on  the  armour  of  men  before  the  star  of  Mars."* 

We  might  adduce  from  profane  writers,  innumerable 
instances  of  the  gross  immorality  that  was  encouraged  by 
pagan  worship.  It  was  absolutely  the  consecration  of 
vice.  It  authorized  and  commanded  every  enormity. 
The  rites  observed  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  Osiris, 
Ceres,  and  Venus,  were  too  obscene  to  be  stated  in  popu- 
lar language,  and  their  very  flAgrancy  prevents  their  ex- 
posure.. The  Phalli  and  Myllt,  favourite  rites  in  the 
worship  of  those  deities,  are  thus  described ;  ^^  turn 
privatim,  tum  public^,  lignea  virilia  thyrsis  alUgata,  per 
earn  solemnitatem  gestabant,  fuit  enim  Pltqllus  vocatum, 
membrum  virile."     (Shsedius  de  diis  Germanis.) 

Heraclides  of  Syracuse  says,  ^^  ex  sesamo  et  melle 
gngi  pudenda  muliebra,  quse  per  ludos  et  spectacula 
^ircumferebantur,  et  in  tota  Sicilia  vocabantur  MyllV 

Cicero  accuses  the  poets  of  giving  the  following  clia- 

^See  Dissert,  page  18. 
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meter  of  the  deities  they  celebpted,  and  who  were  ^ 
pttterns  of  imttatioa :  <^qai  et  ira  inflaminatosy  et  libi^ 
fureiites^  induxerunt  deos ;  feceniotque  ut  ecnmm  he% 
pognas,  prslia^  valnera,  videremus :  odia,  prwterea,  dis- 
aidia,  discordias,  ortus,  interitus^  ipierelas^  kuaentationes^ 
effasas  in  omni  intempelrantiay  libifines^  adulteiia^  ?in* 
cilia,  cum  humano  genere  concubitus,  mcnrtaiesqoe  ex 
immoTtali  procreatos,^  &o.  &c.  (De  Natura  Deorun, 
lib.  1.  cap.  16.) 

Concerning  human  tacrificefr  Justin  remark^  ^^  cmefiti 
saciorum  religioae,  et  scelere  pro  reoapedto  usi  sait. 
Quippe  homines  ut  victimas  immolabant,  et  impiiberes, 
quse  «tas  etiam  hostium  misericordiam  provocate  ids 
admovebant.  Pacem  deorum  sanguine  eorum  pro  quorum 
vita  Dil)  rogari  maxime  solent."  (Just.  Lib.  18.  cap.  $*) 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  observations  concerning  the  piagaes 
of  iBgypt,  tells  us  from  Plutarch,  that  the  ^^  JStgyptkm 
had  several  cities  styled  Typhonian,  i^ch  as  HetiopoliS) 
Idithyia,  Abaris,  and  Busiris,  In  these,  at  particular 
seasons,  they  sacrificed  men.  The  objects  tbas  destined 
were  persons^f  bright  hair,  and  a  particular  con^plexioo; 
such  as  was  seldom  found  among  the  native  Egypdans. 
Hence  he  infers  that  they  were  foreigners ;  and  that 
they  were  chosen  from  the  Israelites,  while  they  resided 
in  Egypt.  They  were  burdt  alive  upon  a  high  altar,  and 
thus  sacrificed  for  the  godd  of  the  people."  (See  Ob- 
serv.  page  104.) 

NOTJB  D. 

After  "  To  an  object  of  worship,"  Page  206'. 
That  learned  and  indefatigable  Biblical  critic,  the  Rer. 
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Mr.  J.  Simpson^  has  paid  peculiar  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. He  asserts  that  '^  the  word  rm  including  its  de- 
rivatives^ occurs  fourteen  times  in  the  book  of  Job, 
and  twenty  times  in  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  all  thirty-four  times.  These  are  very  few,  be 
observes,  if  Satan  be  a  real  person,  and  had  so  laige  a 
sphere  of  action  upon  this  globe,  as  is  generally  assigned 
to  him,  through  so  long  a  period  as  that  to  which  the 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  relate :  especially 
as  these  books  consider  the  world  in  the  peculiar  view  of 
its  being  governed  by  God  alone/'  He  adds,  ^^  ftoai  a 
£ur  examination  of  the  several  passages,  it  appears,  that 
the  sense  of  adversary  as  an  appellative,  is  the  true  otie. 
It  appears  idso  that  the  teim  is  in  all  cases  applied  to 
human  adoenarieSf  except  in  two  instances,  in  which  it  is 
used  concerning  the  angel  of  Jehovah.^'  See  Essays  on 
the  language  of  Scripture.  By  J*  Simpson.  1806. 
Essay  II* 

Note  I. 

After ««  Was  the  god  of  flies.'*    Page  20?, 

Mr.  Bryant  observes,  that  the  province  of  many  of  their 
deities  jraa  to  chase  away  flies.  Even  the  great  Jupiter 
was  sometimes  termed  the  lAVMyfo^  awo^iof ,  the  Fly-chaser. 
Those  who  had  no  tutelar  deity  to  protect  them  against 
these  insects,  thought  it  prudent  to  worship  the  insects 
themselves,  that  they  might  become  less  troublesome. 
Iq  some  places,  that  most  useful  animal  the  ox,  was 
sacrificed  to  render  these  little  torments  more  propi- 
tious !  In  other  places,  where  the  whole  race  was  not 
worshipped,  they  had  a  select  deus  nrnca,  a  fly  God. 
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This  god  was  worshipped  at  Cyrene  under  the  name  of 
Achor,  and  was  carried  from  Egypt  to  Palestine.  Ik 
was  also  called  Zebul,  which  signifies  a  fly,  and  beiif 
joined  to  the  word  Baal,  represents  this  deity  as  thetd 
of  flies. 

Mr.  Bryant  proposes  a  correction  in  a  passage  reM 
to  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Ahab,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ae 
"Second  book  of  Kings,  where  it  is   said  that  Ahaual, 
who  was  6ick,  ^^  sent  messengers,  and   said  unto  theiD, 
go  and  enquire  of  Baal-zebul,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whette 
I  shall  recover  of  this  disease/'     He  maintains  that  it 
should  be  rendered,  go  aitd  enquire  in  the  temple  of  Bodi 
qf  the  Fbf^god  Accaron.    He  supports  this  alteration  by 
the  authority  of  Josephus,  who  in  ^ving  the  same  Us- 
tory  of  Ahaziah  says,  that  being  iU  he  sent  to  enquire  (f 
Accaran,  thegod-fly;  for  that  {Accaron)  was  the  nam  cf 
the  deity.    The  Greek  version  favours  this  opinion  also, 
which  says,  go  and  enqudre  in  the  temple  of  Baalj  of  ik 
Fhf'god  Accaron,  if  I  shall  recover  of  my  ir^fvnnily.   Mr. 
Bryant  further  maintains,  that  the  messengers  were  not 
seht  to  Ekron,  which  lay  south  of  Judah,  but  to  Baal 
of  the  Tynans  and  Sidonians;  whose  temple  and  oracle 
was  becoming  famous.    The  worship  of  this  god  bad 
been  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Ahah, 
the  father  of  Ahaziah.    (See  Observations  on  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  by  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.  1810.  page  54.) 

Note  K# 

After  **  Discover  or  invent."  Page  225. 
After  having  adduced  such  a  force  of  evidejace  from 
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le  highest  authority,  surely  no  one  will  urge  the  frivo- 
us  objection,  founded  upon  particular  modes  of  ex- 
ession,  which  tvere  occasionally  used.  It  cannot  be 
pected^  tliat  ^ven  inspired  writers  should  be  com- 
anded  to  pay  such  a  scrupulous  attention  to  modern 
^s  as  to  adopt,  by  anticipation,  the  philosophical  pr^* 
;ion  which  may  be  highly  necessary  for  those  who  are 
inpelled  to  investigate  truths,  by  the   slow  inductions 

leason,  but  not  to  those  who  are  instructed  from  on 
3^h.    After  it  was  repeatedly  proclaimed,  by  the  voice 

inspiration,  that  there  are  ,no  gods,  that  they  were 
erely  idols  whom  the  heathens  worshipped ;  that  the 
iests  were  deceivers^  and  the  people  deceived,  there 
»ald  be  no  danger  in  using  the  popular  language,  in 
der  to.  avoid  unnecessary  circumlocution,  and  ocr 
isionally  to  speak  of  things  which  are  not,  as  if  they 
ere.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  treat  of  acknowledged 
on-entities,  without  giving  them,  at  the  moment,  a  kind 
F  existence  in  the  imagination.  We  cannot. attempt  to 
rove  that  a  shadow  is  not  a  substance,  or  that  it  proceeds 
cm  the  absence  or  a  partial  defect  of  light,  in  a  given 
lace,  without  ascribing  to  it  a  substantial  form,  and 
^imadyerting  upon  its  properties.  Language  was  formed 
id  became  current,  before  science  could  take  the  lead; 
id  truths  subsequently  discovered,  must  submit  to  its 
Ctates.  We  no  longer  imagine,  as  formerly  hinted, 
>at  a  splenetic  person  has  a  disease  of  the  spleen;  or 
at  it  is  essential  to  the  choleric^  that  they  should  be 
>ubled  with  the  black  bile ;  yet  we  employ  the  terms, 
ith  our  consciences  peifectly  at  ease.  Those  who  are 
lly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  copernican  system, 
lU  sp^^  ^^  ^^^^  rising  and  setting  sun,  as   incautiously 
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as  if  it  actually  moved  round  the  giobe.    0«r  yood 
cannot  be  instructed  in  the  hisCDiy  and  characters «(  Ae 
heathen  deities  without  being  tdd^  in  positive  teran^ 
that  Jupiter  was  the  father  of  gods  «id  men,  that  Bio- 
chtis  was  the  god  of  wine.  Mars  the  god  of  war,  Taas 
the  goddess  of  love,  Minerva  of  wkdona,  &c.    Wc  do 
not  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  inform  them,  every  mamalk, 
that  we  have  adopted  the  knguage  of  pagans,  withoit 
embracing  their  notions.    Yet,  if  we  may  argue  tm 
analogy,  it  is  very  possible  that,  after  the  lapse  <tf  ten  or 
fifteen  centuries,  some  systematic  or  acientific  tfaesrii^ 
may  assert  that  the  Christians  of  the  ninete^ith  ceataj 
firmly  believed  in  the  heathen  mydiology,  and  pitidMe 
their  current  language  as  an  evidence  of  the  positidBi 
When  Moses  informs  us  that  the  magicians  did  Skeina 
with  their  enchantments,  it  is  easy  to  understand  If 
the  expression,  simply  that  they  were  auch  adepts  M 
their  arts  as  to  impose  upon  the  spectators;  and  as  Aef 
were  deceived,    all  the  purposes  of    his  histoiy  Mt 
answered;  fcnr  the  influence  upon  their  minds  was  Ae 
same.    Thus  also  when  we  are  told  that  Saul  reseifH 
to  consult  <^  a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  aiiSUi 
servants  say  unto  him,  Behold,  there  is  a  woman  who  hA 
a  fieuniliar,  in  Endor;'^  it  is  more  rational  to  confioe 
these  expressions  to  the  credulity  of  the  parties  ooo- 
cemed,  than  to  extend  them,  ccmtrary  to  the  most  o* 
jflicit  assurances,  to  a  confirmation  of  their  princ^ki* 
The  supposed  conversation  between  Samuel  and  Sai^ 
did  not  exceed  the  current  reports  and  expectations  rf 
the  day,  to  which  this  artful  woman  could  not  have  beeo 
a  stranger ;  and  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  iaqpon 
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*1^li  the  disturbed  mind  of  her  soveieignf  as  a  divine 
QAcle. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  having  stated,  in  an 
'  imple  manner,  the  positive  declarations  of  Jehovah 
I  mpon  this  subject,  by  the  mouths  of  his  prophets  ;  with 
llfhicli  the  narrative  of  facts  in  the  Mosaic  history  is 
JtO  consonant.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  eptcr  into  any 
debate  upon  this  subject,  or  attempt  to  explain,  in  what 
^maiiner  we  are  to  understand  those  numerous  expressions 
ifi  the  New  Testament,  which  seem  to  militate  against 
die  declaration  of  Jehovah  himself.  Nor  shall  we  en- 
quire how  the  land  of  Judah  became  populated,  by  these 
aerial  and  invisible  beings,  about  the  time  of  our  Sa^ 
▼iour,  when  their  existence  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Jews.  When  such  men  as  Locke,  Dr.  Clark,  Doddridge, 
Bipnson,  Taylor,  and  others,  entertained  the  opinion  that 
evil  beings  actually  existed,  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
treated  with  levity.  They  have,  however,  formidable 
opponents  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farmer  on  the  subject  of 
demoniacs  $  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Siftipson  in  the  Essay 
already  quoted.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  entered 
very  minutely  into  the  question,  and  maintain  their 
tenets  vnik  a  force  of  argument  which  merits  attention. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  has  not  been  suiEciently 
attended  to,  that  although  the  current  language  of  the  New 
Testament  seems  to  intimate  a  general  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  malignant  spirits,  in  the  land  of  Judea,  yet  there 
are  no  instances  of  the  practical  influence  of  the  creed. 
They  were  never  worshipped  ;  there  are  no  marks  of  in- 
cantations^ or  the  use  of  superstitious  ceremonies,  to 
soothe  their  malice;  nor  of  any  supplications  to  the 
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true  God^  for  protection  against  them*     So  tbat^  if  their 
existence   was  believed,  it  was  a  mere   inert  opinioD: 
And  it  is  as  singular  a  fact,  that  the  perverse  imaginatioos 
of  numerous    Christians    have  revived  those  works  of 
darkness,  which  the  Saviour  came  to  destroy.     During 
many  ages,  has  the   Christian  church  not  only  believed 
in  the  existence,  but  in  the  perpetual  agency  of  sidi 
beings.     Public  prayers  have  been  composed^  and  are 
continually  repeated,  to  be  delivered   from   their  mali^ 
nancy.     Credulity  has  compressed  those  mighty  beingi^ 
'^  who  once  dared  the  Omnipotent  to  arms,'*  into  litde 
irksome   mischievous  imps ;  and  has  rendered  them  as 
numerous  as  the  flies  that  meander  in  the  sun«    Supe^ 
stition  has  consecrated  the  bells  of  our  churches,  tlat 
their  uiKlulations  may  keep  these  evil  spirits  at  9  distance 
from  departing  souls ;  and  •  it  expects  either  to  Atom 
the  little  immortals  in  holy  water,  or  to  inspire  them 
with  a  kind  of  hydrophobia,  which  makes  them  shudderat 
its  approach.     So  obstinately  perverse  have   been  diefle 
errors,  that  pious  and  learned  divines  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  place  those  who  disbelieve  the  existence 
of   such  agents,    in  the  rank  of  incorrigible  atbbists* 
Notions  like  these  are,  in  fact,  the  revival  of  pganisin 
in  the  very  centre  of  Chri^ianity.   They  are  a  close  r^ 
semblance  of  the  perverse  idolatry  of  the  Jews,  in  spte 
of  the  monotheism  peculiar  to  their  religion :  and  thef 
prove  thait  Ignorance  breeds  daemons,  fiends,  imps,  fc 
&c.  as   numerous,  and  as  various,    as  the  animalcule 
wliich  are  produced  from  putrefactions. 
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NOTB  L. 

After  "  An  idolatrous  world."    Page  322. 

le  reader  will  p^ceive  that  our  attention  is  strictly 
ned  to  the  religiaus  and  moral  history  of  the  Jews, 
its  influence  on  the  Pagan  world.  Many  other 
Ts  have  considered  this  favoured  people  as  the 
re  of  universal  knowledge.  To  them  is  ascribed 
origin  of  language ;  the  inventions  of  art,  the  dis- 
ries  in  sciences.  They  are  considered  as  the  patterns 
vil  policy  ;  and  fron^  them  are  the  most  celebrated 
>sophers  of  antiquity  supposed  to  have  derived 
choicest  ideas,  in  morals  and  theology.  In  pro* 
on  as  these  positions  can  be  established,  will  they 
lent  the  lustre  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  by  evin* 
the  extent  of  the  blessings  diffused  through  Its  me- 
I.  But  the  subject  is  not  in  our  province.  See 
burton^s  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Gale's  Court  of 
jrcntiles,  and  other  authors,  for  ample  discussions, 

NotbM. 

After  ^^  Apes  and  Peacocks."     Page  875.. 

he  learned  have  entertainied  various  opinions  con- 
ing the  situation  of  the  land  of  <iphir;  what  is  to 
nderstood  by  the  navy  of  Tarshish ;  arid  with  what 
iriety  an  extensive  and  uncertain  voyage  could  be 
id  with  such  precision  in  point  of  time.  But  Mr. 
ce  has  thrown  much  light  upon'th6  subject.  He 
lider^  Moiwmotapa,  on  the  south-east  coast  bt 
ca,    and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Maidagdscar,'  to 
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be  the  land  o[  OpJdr :  and  he  asserts  Aat  to  sa3  im 
the  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Monomotapa,  and  letn 
by  means  of  the  regular  tnde  winds^  which  prevail  intk 
Indian  ocean^  requires  precisely  that  space  of  tuit;| 
tl^  navigators  being  obliged  to  wait  for  these  winds. 

See  Bnice's  Travels,  8vo.  edition^  1805,  voLH.€lLii;| 
for  a  particular  statement  of  his  opinions,  and  bis4i> 
ments  in  support  of  them* 

NOTB  N. 

After  «  Horrid  events/*     Page  407. 

It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  singular  maDBffi 
which  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  in  order  iUlfti, 
comprehend  the  force  of  some  of  the  above  expressktf. 
At  first  he  besieged  the  city  for  the  space  of  two  yean; 
in  the  hopes  that  he  should  compel,  by  famine,  the  ia* 
habitants  to  surrender.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessfaL 
They  boasted  that  they  had  provisions  against  a  si^  oi 
twenty  years ;  and,  confiding  in  the  immense  strengtho/ 
the  fortifications,  they  ridiculed  every  attempt  that  irt 
made  against  them.  Cyrus  finally  resolved  to  turn  tte 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the  city, 
into  an  adjacent  lake.  This  lake  had  been  made  arti- 
ficially, in  a  preceding  reign,  either  by  Nebuchjadnex:^) 
or  his  daughter-in-law,  Nitocris.  Tlie  original  objec: 
was  to  relieve  the  city,  and  the  districts  around  it,  fn® 
devastations  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river.  Buti 
design  being  entertained  to  form  a  ccinmunication  under 
the  bed  of  the  river,  within  the  walls,  from  one  par 
of  the  city  to  the  other,  the   lake  was    enlarged  to  tkf 

«ia«  of  ./prty  Twiie^squarej  its  depth   was,   according^ 
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[&e^  thirty ^Jiveket;  accordiog  to  others,  $ecenty-Jwe. 
TUB  diverted  the  stream  in  a  similar  manner,  into  this 
rormoua  lake;  and  marched  his  troops  at  midnight 
ider  the  walls,  and  through  the  bed  of  the  river.  He 
lose  the  season  of  a  great  festival^  for  the  execution  of 
Mipiirpose.  He  knew  that  both  princes  and  people 
«t«ld  be  absorbed  in  pleasures,  and  rendered,  by  their 
klempt ranoe^  incafmble  of  making  a  formidable  resist- 
lee.  The  waUs  of  the  city  are  related  to  have  been 
B^ty-sevea  feet  in  thickness ;  three  hundred  and  fifty 
L  height ;  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs  in  cir- 
iMfafence ;  fcnriDing  an  exact  square ;  each  side  being 
Buks  in  length :  and  each  side  had  twetity-five 
0f  solid  Inrass. 

.eirewBitukces  bang  recoUected,  will  give  a 
emphans  to  the  expressions  :•  ^^I  will  break  in 
ihitgai€§{ff  brwSp  and  eutNin  sunder  the  bars  of 
iffi^  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  Kings  to  optn  before 
itPi^  Die  lu»-faaved  gate,  ji  drought  is  ^qmi  her  water$, 
$haU  be  drM  np.  The  king  of  Babylon  hath 
the  raperi  of  them,  and  hk  hand  waxed  feeble; 
took  hM  qf  Hm,  a  pang,  as  of  a  Woman  in 
Iwili  make  drunk  her  princes^  and  her  wiee  men, 
and  Air  rtifer^^  and  her  wighiy  men,  and  they 
ekperpehtal^eep. 

pie  description  of  thb  great  city,  seePrideaux'i^ 
vdL    For  the  particular  manner  in  which 
ftkHij  see  Xenophon's  Cyiopttdia^  book  vii. 


NOTB  O. 

'^  Pious  seal  of  his  successors/'    Page  430* 
our  acquaintance  wit^  the  religion  of  the  HIb^ 
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doos  commeQced,  and  their  sacred  writings  were  ex- 
plored by  Earopeans,  the  many  sablimities  in  their  theo- 
logy^  made  a  deep  impression  upon  divines  and  philo- 
sophers.   Some  believers  were   manifestly  alarmed  it 
apparent  excellencies,  which  seemed  to  rival  die  insti- 
tutes which  Christians  admit  to  be  divine  ;  and  m^ 
believers,  in  the  wantoimess  of  their  triampli,  manifestej 
a  much  stronger  propensity  to  become  Hindoos,  than  to 
embrace  Christianity.    But  when  a  novel  object  is  first 
presented  to  us,  its   unexpected  resemblance  to  son)6 
thing  known,  is  considered  as  a  perfect  likeness }  aoii 
perhaps  it  will  appear  to  a  prejudiced  mind,  or  a  whimsi- 
cal fancy,  as  the  rnJt^re  cotnely  of  the  two.    A  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  will,  however,  remove  the  deception; 
and  deformities  may  finally  be  so  conspicuous,  that  we 
shall  become  ashamed  at  our  having  been  deluded  bj 
first  appearances.    This  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hindoos,  that  boasted  rival  of  the  Mosaic 
laws.    The  admiration  of  the  moment   was  a  stimulos 
to  further  researches  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  ei^tentoi 
these  researches,  the  more  rapidly  has  admiration  sub- 
sided, until  it  has  given   place  to  disappointment  afii' 
disgust.    In  the  writings  of  the  elegant  Sir  WiUia* 
Jones,  and  in  a  comparison  qf  the  insHtutidns  of  JMoff* 
with  those  of  the  Hindoos  and  other  ancient  fiations,  bf  i 
the  indefatigable  Dr.  Priestley,  as  well  as  in  the  woib 
of  several  other   writers,   conversant  with   the  orfenti 
literature,  we  are  presented  with  a  digest  of  the  various 
tenets  of  the  Hindoos,  respecting  their  philosophy,  theit 
speculative   theology,  principles   of  morality,    religious 
ordinances,  rites,  customs,  &c.     Whoever  consults  these 
works  will  be  amazed  at  the  patience  of  the  authors,  ifl 
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^diag>  wkh  8o  much  perseverance^  through  such  a  eol- 
iodkfti  o!  absurdities^  frivolities^  immoralities,  impieties, 
nd  obscenity !  If  he  be  not  prevented  by  the  emotions 
f  iadi^QaAioii  and  contempt,  at  the  extravagant  prejudices 
F  professed  philosophers,  he  will  smile  at  their  credulity 
I  believing  <f  hat  the  Jewish  laws  should  possess  inferior 
lerit,  «r  even  be  derived  from  so  impure  a  source : 
iws  in  which  consastenqr,  dignified  simplicity,  radonal 
presentations  of  the  Deity,  unmixed  wifh  the  eccen- 
idties  of  a  wild  imagination,  undebased  by  absurd  and 
mcifiil  emblems ;  and  die  chasest  morality,  unpc^uted 
jr  impious,  frivolous,  or  barbarous  customs,  are  so  con- 
picuous  in  every  part ! 

• 

Note  P. 

After  *^  Peculiarities  of  the  country  "    Page  438. 

Iifr«  Bryant,  in  the  treatise  already  mentioned,  endea- 
ours,  with  much  ingenuity  and  learning,  to  point  out  a 
tcoliar  propriety  in  all  the  miracles  inflicted  upon  the 
tgjptians,  by  tracing  a  correspondence  between  the 
matt  of  each  miracle,  with  the  character,  situation,  and 
dgious  prqudices  of  the  people ;  and  illustrative  of 
k  declaration,  ^^  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  will  I 
Sttcotc  judgment."  The  Egyptians  not  only  worshipped 
lit  Bivcr  Nile,  but  they  thought  it  the  father  of  the 
grii;  by  its  waters  being  turned  into  blood,  the  impo«- 
mutj  of  this  god  was  manifested  in  the  most  impressive 
Ifmmr.  Those  impostors,  the  Egyptian  priests,  were 
ho  pwuahed  with  due  severity ;  for  their  aversion  to 
lood  was  e&tended  to  a  ridiculous  excess, 

1 1 
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FiTogs  were  sacred  to  Osiris ;  and  they  Were  deemed.iiB 
emblem  of  prophetic  influence.  Hence  the  propriety  of 
their  being  inflicted ^s  a  plague. 

Tlie  immense  swanas  of  lice  were  peculiarly  distress- 
ing to  peopk  who  ^^^  thought  it  a  great  profanation  of  tbe 
temple  which  they  entered^  If  any  anifnalcules  of  this 
sort  were  concealed  in  their  garments ;  while  their  rittt 
were  filthy,  and  to  ^e  last  degree  bestial  and  obscene" 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  flies  were  also  ob» 
jects  of  adoration. 

The  murrain  among  the  cattle  was  a  just  punishment 
for  their  absurd  adoration  of  the  Cow,  arid  the  peculiar 
veneration  of  their  god  Apis,  in  the  form  of  a  bull. 

Concerning  the  plague  of  boils,  "  which  was  upon  the 
Magicians,  and  upon  all  the  Egyptians,"  the  author  ob- 
serves that  *^  this  plague,,  like  those  which  preceded,  was 
peculiarly  well  calculated  to  confound  the  EgyptianSi 
and  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the   Israelites.     For  as  tie 
latter  are  tiot  said  to  have  been  involved  in  the  cklamity, 
we  may  fairly  infer  that  they  were  exempted  from  it  j  this 
must  have  increased  their  confidence  in  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  in  his  servant  MoSes.     This   instance  of 
divine  punishment,  was  also  of  such  a  nature  as  shewed 
the  baseness  and  imbecility  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  who 
could  neither  ward  oiF  the   evil   when   impending,  nof 
^fibrd  any  alleviation  when  it  was  brought  on.    Yet  the 
Egyptians  had  many  gods,  and  those  of  high  rank,  who 
were  supposed  to  preside  over  pharmacy  and  medicine; 
and  to  these  the  people  looked  up  with  great  confidence, 
in  all  those   pains  and  maladies  to  which    the  human 
frame  is  liable.     Among  these,  Esculapius  was  held  in 
peculiar  honour  for  his  skill  in  this  science,  &c. 
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The  sprinkling  of  the  ashes  from  the  furnace  towards 
saven,  had  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  customs  of  the 
gyptian  priests,  who,  when  they  burnt  human  sacri- 
:;es,  scattered  the  ashes  in  blessing  the  people. 

The  judgment  of  rain,  hail,  and  fire,  was  calculated 

excite  the  greatest  constematioi^,  as  heavy  rains  were  a 
3KQomenon  in  Egypt,  where  even  the  mildest  showers 
■«  scarcely  known  j  while  the  injury  done  to  the  flax 
I  at  was  boiled,  by  the  dreadful  storm,  was  peculiarly 
stressing  5  as  flax  and  fine  linen  were  the  chief  articles 
'  commerce, 

Egypt  was  not  peculiarly  subject  to  the  devastations 
lade  by  the  swarms  of  locusts.  They  were  brought 
pon  the  land  by  an  east  wind ;  and  they  came  from 
rabia.  The  calamity  inflicted  by  this  punishment  was 
*€at;  and  it  shewed  also  the  impotency  of  those  gods, 
hose  peculiar  province  it  was  to  chase  away  such  evils. 
he  Greeks,  who  derived  their  superstitions  from  Egypt, 
yled  locusts  Comopes,  and  they  worshipped  Hercules, 
ider  the  title  of  Corr^piony  for  having  freed  their  coun« 
y  from  locusts. 

The  Egyptians,  as  well  as  other  heathen  nations,  wor- 

* 

dpped  darkness  as  the  primary  god,  the  first  cause  of 
I  things.  The  palpable  darkness,  therefore,  inflicted 
>on  the  land  of  Egypt  for  so  long  a  period,  while  the 
nd  of  Goshen  continued  to  enjoy  the  light,  was  calcu- 
ted  to  convince  them  of  their  extreme  folly. 
Tbe  Egyptians,  as  Mr.  Bryant  observes,  ^^  abounded 
kh  emblematical  deities,  and  were  beyond  measure  at- 
ched  to  them  \  and  their  learning,  as  well  as  their  out- 
ard  sanctity,  made  their  religion  very  specious  aad 
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captivatiBg.  Herodotus  sttys>  that  qf  aU  th&people  vp 
earth  they  were  the  most  extraiDtigantlg  detected  to  th 
gods  and  reUgion.  They  have  distingtdshed  more  p. 
tendi  and  prodigks^  than  aU  people  in  the  world  coBt 
tioebf.  And  when  any  thing  esteemed  a  prodigy  happe 
they  obserte  and  torite  down  whatever  ensues  upenit;  a 
if  in  process  of  time  any  similar  appearance  should  oec 
they  intagine  that  tJie  same  consequences  wUl  foUow, 
this  were  the  case  we  see  a  further  analogy  and  propri 
in  God's  judgments.  He  exhibited  before  their  e 
some  real  prodigies  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  i 
punished  them  in  their  own  way,  for  their  credulity  i 
superstition/*  &c. 

The  tenth  and  last  plague,  the  death  of  the  first-b 
through  the  land,  must  have  filled  the  minds  dP  all  p 
pie  with  horror  and  consternation.  *'B'at  the  Egyptia 
of  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth,  were^  aceording 
Herodotus,  most  frantic  in  their  grief.  When  any  p 
son  died  in  a  family,  all  the  relations  and  friends  of 
•  deceased  co-operated  in  a  scene  of  sorrow.  The  proc 
was  to  quit  the  house ;  'and  the  women  with  their  h 
loose,  and  their  bosoms  bare,  ran  wild  about  the  stre< 
the  men  also,  with  their  apparel  equally  disordered,  h 
them  company ;  shrieking,  howling,  and  beating  thei 
selves."  If  such  were  the  distress  for  an  individu 
what  imagination  can  conceive  of  a  scene  that  coi 
equal  jthis ! 

These  general  outlines  will  be  sufficient  to  corrobon 
our  remarks  in  the  text.  We  rejfer  the  reader  to  t 
Work  itself  for  the  enlargement ;  and  also  to  Mr.  Bryan 
Dissertation  upon  the  divine  imssion  of  Moses.  In  wbi 
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the  foUy  of  the  attempt  to  undertake  so  great  an  enter- 
prise, as  that  of  conducting  the  Hebrews  tlirough  such 
namberlessi  difficidties>  by  means  merely  human,  is 
stated  with  great  force. 

Note  Q. 

After  "  Have  exposed  him.'*     Page  445. 

Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  treatise  on  the  divine  lega- 
tion of  MoseSy  introduces  his  subject  with  the  following 
pertinent  ohserVatiort  :  **  The  writiers  in  defence  of  re- 
realed  religion,  £stinguish  their  arguments  into  two 
sorts ;  the  one  they  call  the  internal^  and  the  other  the 
external  evidence.  Of  these,  the  first  is,  in  its  nature, 
more  simple  arid  perfect,  and  even  capable  of  demon- 
stration ;  while  the  other,  made  up  of  very  dissimilar 
materi^s,  and  borrowing  aid  from  without,  must  needs 

• 

h'aive  some  parts  of  utiequal  st'rehgtK  with  the  rest ;  and 
consequently  lie  open  to  the  attacks  of  a  willing  adver- 
sary;     Besides,  the  internal  evidence  is,  by  its   nature, 
perpettttfted ;   and  so  fitted  for  all  times  and  periods; 
\thile  tlie'  external,    by  length  of   time,   weakens   and 
decays.    For  th6  nature  and  genius   of  the  religion  de- 
fended, aflbrdirig  the  proofs  of  the  first  kind,  these  mia- 
terial^  of  dtferice   are  inseparable  from  its  existence; 
but  time  may,  and   doth  efiace,  memorials  independent 
of  that  existence,  out  of  which    the  external  evidence 
is   composed;  whieh  evidence  must,  therefore,  become 
more  and  more  imperfect.     But  was  there  no  other  be- 
nefit accruing  from  the  cultivation  of  tlie  internal  evi- 
dence, tha»  the  gaining  by  it  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
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of  revealed  religion,  this  surely  would  fully  recompense  the 
pains,"  , 

The  Bishop,  complaining  that  the  internal  evidence  has 
been  too  much  neglected,  subjoins,  **  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause writers  have,  in  general,  imagined  the  difficulties 
of  effectually  prosecuting  the  internal  methods  not  to  k 
so  easily  surmounted,  as  those  are  which  the  writer  in 
the  external  is  engaged  in ;  while  they  suppose  that  the 
latter,  to  be  master  of  his  subject,  needs  only  the  usual 
requisites   of    church  history,    common   diligence,  and 
judgment:  but  that  the  reason^r  on  the  internal fTooi 
must,  besides  these,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  civil  policy,  the  universal  history  of  man- 
kind, an  exact  idea  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations, cleared  from  the  froth-  and  grounds  of  school 
subtilties,  and  church  systems ;    and,  above  all,  should 
be  blessed  with  a  certain  sagacity,  te  investigate  the  re- 
lations of  human  actions,  through  all  the  combinations 
of  natural,  civil,  and  moral  complexities,*'* 

Had  the  author  of  these  disquisitions  supposed,  that 
the  possession  of  so  many  qualifications  were  necessaiy 
for  investigating  of  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  would  not  have  made  the  attempt.  He  imagined 
that  a  minute  attention  to  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  to  its  different  parts,  their  relation 
to  a  whole,  and  to  the  infinite  importance  of  this  whole, 
would  sufficiently  enable  him  to  place  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  divine  origin,  in  a  perspicuous  and  satis- 
factory point  of  view;  and  he  hopes  that  he   has  not 

been  totally  unsuccessful.      He  thinks  that  he  has  ar- 

» 

*  See  WarburXon*s  Divine  Legat.  B.  1.  Sect.  1. 
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Jranged^  as  in  a  phalanx^  a  compact  host  of  evidence^ 
vast,  steadfast,  impenetrable  ;  defying  the  sabres  of  any 
irregular  skirmishers  to  gain  the  least  ground  upon  them, 
or  to  make  any  alarming  impression.        ^ 

It  is  however  desirable   that  there  should  be  a  perfect 
harmony  between  these  twc?  kinds  of  evidence ;  and  nu- 
merous are  the  writers  whose  works  evince  that  such  an 
harmony  subsists.     The  leained  and  elaborate  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  has,  in  his  extensive  treatise  on  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses,  pointed  out  their  intimate  relation  :  we 
might  also  refer  to  Mr.  Lowth's  vindication  of  the  divine  au~ 
ihority  and  inspiration  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  sHarmer'y  Sir  J.Chardin'sTravels^  Bruce's  Tra- 
vels ;  Jew's  Letters  ;  and  Lowman  on  the  Hebrew  govern- 
ment. But  we  beg  leave  particularly  to  notice.  Lectures  an 
the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Graves,    in    two  vols.   8vo.  a  work    lately  published, 
which  proves,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  that  Moses 
was  the  author  of   the  Pentateuch,  and  instituted  the 
civil  and  religious  constitution  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  it 
contains  more  minute  and  circumstantial  answers  to  va- 
rious objections,  than  was  consistent  with  our  plan,  or 
our    limits.      A  recent    publication  by  Jacob  Bryant, 
Esq.   containing  observations  upon  the  plagues  inflicted 
upon  the  Egyptians,  is  worthy  of  great  attention.    It   is 
the  object  of  the  author  to  shew  the  peculiarity  of  those 
judgments,   and  their  correspondence  unth  the  rites  and 
idolatries  of  l:hat  people.    See  also  Priestley's  Scriptund 
'Notes,  and  Burder's  Oriental  Customs. 


O.  Sidney,  Printer, 
Northumberland-street,  StmiuL 


ERRATA. 

The  following  Errata  influence  the  sense. 

Page  SOf  1.   2y  for  insuperable  r.  insufferable. 
S59   10,  for  penitenoe  r.  dependence. 
375     5,  for  Judea  r.  India. 
—-  10,  for  India  r.  Judea. 
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